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The Future 

Land Boom Ahead? . 

Your Prospect's Competitor . 
Agency Management Schools . 
Building a $5 Million Agency . 
Legal Spotlight . 

Clinical and Insurance Medicine 
Dear Mr. Agent 

1950 Canadian Results . 

How to Be Mediocre . 

1951 Mortgage Servicing 
Feeding Workers . 
Streamlining Paper Work 
Around the Office . 


. Arno Johnson 
Ivy W. Duggan 
Martin P. Kennedy 
H. Fred Monley 
. A.C. Decker, Jr. 
. O. D. Brundidge 


. Dr. James H. Ready 


Robert A. Thweatt 
Gordon C. Cumming 
H. B. Sharer 

Thomas E. McDonald 
. Jack Lambert 

. John L. Olsen, Jr. 

. Guy Fergason 


Anti Inflation Campaign 


C.L.U. Questions and Answers 


1950 Health—Maternal Mortality Record—War Clauses Vary—Failure Is Pre- 
dictable—Home Office and Field Appointments—Miscellany—I950 Benefits 
Paid—Health Insurance—Pension Study—Urban Mortgage Lending—23%4%/ Bonds 
— Conventions Ahead —L.U.T.C. Expansion —Company Reports — Sales — Books 
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if “Poor Richard’ could seo us LODAY 


+. an expression of utter amazement would cross the face of our FRANKLIN LIFE TODAY 
patron saint, Ben Franklin. 





e Insurance in 


Force—over $1,000,000,000.00 
From our modest seven man beginning in the slow-moving world of 


@ Agencies ... In 43 states, the 

1884, Franklin Life grew steadily. By 1910, despite panics and world Senet a Canines san Se 
Territory of Hawaii. 

unrest, insurance in force exceeded $40,000,000.00. Our progress © Management .. . . Recognized 

continued its regular pace until 1940, just eleven years ago. Then, ao ane ‘af tho tent enanaged 


insurance companies in the 
nation. 


insurance in force had reached $177,579,000.00. 


® Recognition ... All insurance 
Suddenly, beginning in 1940, Franklin Life rocketed to new heights rating bureaus give Franklin 

. A P Life their recommendation or 
of achievement. Under the leadership of President Chas. E. Becker, 


A+, Excellent rating. 
who created modern savings and protection contracts with flexibility 


to meet changing conditions, we set an unprecedented record of 


growth. Result—a billion dollar institution early in 1951...a gain “Our Franklin’ associates 


ae throughout this country 

of 565% in just eleven years! and Hawaii have brought 
about this noteworthy 
achievement. Their ability 
and loyalty insure an even 
greater future.” 


Chas. E. Becker, President 









Lhe Friendly ¢ 
FRANKLIN LIFE Ss" 










CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


This advertisement appears, in color, in Time Magazine April 9, 1951, reaching over three million readers, 
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en Joe R. rings the bell they all 
REGISTER SMILES 
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When it comes to ringing up satisfaction, it doesn’t 
matter which key Equitable’s Joe R. presses, the result 
is always the same! 

His timely recommendations of the Equitable Assured 
Home Ownership Plans or the Educational Funds have 
brought the thrill of accomplishment to scores of young 
folks building homes and families. 

His guidance on retirement plans and Life Insurance 
over a period of 19 years has meant peace of mind, and 
old age dignified by independence, to friends aplenty. 

And you could make a long list of the companies in 

Se his town that Joe has helped achieve stability through 

“si 4 well planned group insurance. 
THE EQUITABLE ©— As Joe totals up the things that make his own life 
worth while, no individual item looms larger than the 
LIFE ASSURANCE happiness he has brought to his community as a whole. 
so Cc ‘ £ TY : For the measure of a man’s growth is not dollars 
alone. As a representative of The Equitable Life Assur- 
OF THE UNITED STATES ance Society, Joe R.’s life is rich in service to others, 


Pe ape ceria 





with all the rewards that it brings. 
~ rs . 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a representative of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society serves his community by selling life 
insurance. 


LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI”... official crime-prevention broadcasts 


from the files of the Federal Bureau of Investigation... another public- 
service contribution sponsored in his community by The Equitable Society 
Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC NETWORK 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President + 393 Seventh Avenue, New York |, N.Y. 














THE “PILOT | 


Fiighlights o “a a 


most successful year! 


(Facts from our 1950 Annual Report) 


¢ Life insurance in force reached $533,000,000 . . . 
a gain of $50,000,000 insurance in force. 
Assets now over $80,000,000. . 
over $7,000,000 in assets. 
Construction of additional five-story home of- 
—y building begun . . . to be completed Sept. 


.a gain of 


Anite and Health Department established for 
writing individual, family, and franchise hospi- 
talization policies. 

Blanket Scholastic Accident Plan for school 
children and teachers underwritten by Group 
Division . . . over 275,000 currently insured. 


S1hef? e 
Bil Lye Insurance Company 
IL ©. F. STAFFORD, President e 





GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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Life Insurance 


SERVICE 





Exclusively for 
Officers of the 


Armed Forces 


A Service Officers Company 
the highest 


ethics of the life insurance 


adhering to 


profession and supplying 
non-restrictive protection to 
Officers, Warrant Officers 


and their families. 





United Services Life Insurance Co. 


1625 Eye Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 















LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 
Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Re- 
vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 
(000 Omitted) 
Ratios 
1¥ I] 
over 
Month 1949 1950 1951 1950) 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
oh. ckscekas $1,821,000 $1, 745,000 $2,068,000 17% 
ae en 1,711,000 2,335,000 2,355,000 i 
ete a etait 2'224' 000 2, 41 3,000 
Rae: “kackows ] 852,000 2,171,000 
RS ee 1,861,000 2. 273,000 
EE 1,890,000 2,280,000 
SD Sas ices 1,657,000 2°31 4,000 
TR Awginkare-s 1,778,000 2,519,000 
ae 1,718,000 2,384,000 
ere 1,861,000 2,570,000 
NL Sk aca la cose 1,901,000 2,669,000 
re 2,195,000 2,954,000 
MOOE kan cae ,730,000* $29,940,000" $4,423,001 7' 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
ree $1,129,000 $1,140,000 $1,352,000 19° 
ee 1,143,000 1,207,000 1,291,000 7 
ee 1,337,000 1,489,000 
ee 1,256,000 1,352,000 
MO Bie aces 1,245,000 1,462,000 
PO yo heen 1,252,000 1,426,000 
NE Acatasvahiers 1,131,000 1,404,000 
Je 1,157,000 1,785,000 
eee ee 1,095,000 1,447,000 
re 1,178,000 1,406,000 
WES Se ccuacas 1,208,000 1,372,000 
ee ae 1,347,000 1,458,000 
Year ........ $15,275,000* $17,599,000* $2,643,000 13° 
TOTAL WEEKLY PREMIUM SALES 
) ee ee $357,000 $402,000 $395,000 ce 
Soe 375,000 433,000 424,000 —7* 
ee 433,000 490,000 
OU cae ttad 414,000 445,000 
ORE re 431,000 479,000 
CS Eee 396,000 431,000 
ee sien ota 356,000 392,000 
ee 381,000 393,000 
ee 384,000 391,000 
J Per er 416,000 475,000 
ne tare 395,000 432,000 
eee ee 360,000 370,000 
en, ae $4 930, 000* $5 400, 000* $819,000 —74, 
GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
CONTRACTS 
re or $335,000 $203,000 $321,000 58% 
es 193,000 695,000 640,000 8% 
re ae 454,000 434,000 
re oe 182,000 374,000 
ERCP OR 185,000 = 332,000 
BN cca tind 242,000 423,000 
Oe cciacsen 170,000 508,000 
pS ee oe 240,000 341,000 
Ee 239,000 546,000 
Sr 267 ,000 689,000 
OE os es 298,000 865,000 
ee 488,000 1,126,000 
ee $3,525,000* $6,941,000* $961,000 as 


* Including Year-end Adjustments. 
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N THE life insurance business things have really 

been moving in recent weeks. 

The anti-inflation campaign recommended by the 
Institute of Life Insurance for implementation by indi- 
vidual companies is progressing slowly. The Home Life 
is pioneering the project and the Equitable of Iowa 
is about ready to start. We have the highest praise for 
the Home Life for taking the lead in this vital work. 
It is to be hoped that many other life companies will 
follow along, particularly those who write weekly pre- 
mium insurance because they deal with the type of 
people who have to be sold. Incidentally, for those who 
are hesitant about policyholder and public reaction to 
such a campaign all comments to the Home Life from 
policyholders, the public and agents, without exception, 
have been favorable. 


\s an aid in this fight against inflation the Treasury 
and Federal Reserve finally reached a compromise in 
regard to government bonds. First was the announce- 
ment of a long term non-marketable issue of 234% 
bonds. These would be available in exchange for 
presently held 214% bonds. This figure of 244% is, of 
course, not as high as some people in the business 
have been suggesting, but it is a step in the right direc- 
tion. Whether the increase in interest is attractive 
enough to offset the non-marketable provision (ex- 
change for 14%4% 5 year marketable Treasury notes is 
provided) remains to be seen. Officially through a joint 
committee representing both the American Life Con- 
vention and the Life Insurance Association of America, 
companies are being urged to support the new issue. 
This poses a very difficult problem. The extra interest 
is of course desirable but the circumstances under 
which it is available leaves something to be desired. 
Another drawback may also be in the making due to 
the second action taken by the Federal Reserve Board, 
presumably with the acquiescence of the Treasury De- 
partment. That is the withdrawal (believed to be only 
partial) of support for the present 214% bond market. 
If this withdrawal turns out to be complete and 2%4% 
bonds are allowed to find their own level, it is possible 
that interest rates in general might go up. This artificial 
maintenance of a cheap money market by support of 
government bonds has in the opinion of many been the 
basic cause of declining interest rates in recent years. 


For April, 1951 


APRIL, 1951 


The Joint Committee referred to above likewise 
publicly announced whole-hearted support for a program 
of voluntary credit restraint. This program was de- 
veloped by representatives of the life companies, the 
banks and the Federal Reserve Board. So far as we 
know, the cooperation is limited to private and com- 
mercial investors. Nothing was said about government 
agencies like the R.F.C., currently in the limelight for 
some lending practices that might not be considered 
as sound in more conservative investment circles, and 
the many others who provide money or credit which, 
of course, adds to inflation. If credit restraint is essential 
under present circumstances—and most authorities 
agree that it is—the first step should be to get the 
federal government out of the lending picture. Actually 
the government has nothing to lend. It takes by taxes 
or borrows and then loans. In essence, this means that 
a borrower cannot find a private lender who considers 
the loan sound and thus the government forces this loan 
through by roundabout means. In an emergency such as 
the last war this practice may be condoned. There is 
no valid excuse or reason for it today. We agree the 
life companies should do their part in restraining credit 
but cooperation means all do their share. Without 
government cooperation, however, it is like trying to 
run with an anchor on one leg—you can move but you 
won't get very far. 


It is expected that the bill making common stocks 
a legal investment for life companies will be a part of 
the law of New York State by the time you read this. 
It provides that local life companies may invest the 
lesser of (1) 3% of their assets; or (2) one-third of 
their surplus in qualified equities. The qualifications 
are: listing on a recognized exchange; dividends for 
10 preceding years, the aggregate of which represents a 
return of at least 4% on par value (except some financial 
stocks are excluded). There has been considerable ac- 
tivity in the financial section of New York City in 
anticipation of this change. Many people—not life in- 
surance executives—have spent a great deal of time and 
effort figuring out how much will be available for such 
investments based on year-end figures. Some stock 
brokers appear to have the idea that all local life com- 
panies are just waiting for the ink to dry on the gov- 
ernor’s signature before investing the specified limit in 
common stocks. We doubt very much that such will 
be the case. 





Almost unnoticed in the business is the campaign 
that has been and is being waged against communism 
by Acacia Mutual Life. The response to this public 
service has been overwhelming—and from people in 
all walks of life. The company has averaged 50-100 
letters per day since last November praising its courage- 
ous stand against this social cancer. Other life companies 
who wish to perform a public service over and above 
that called for in their contracts might take a page from 
Acacia’s book. 





PENSION STUDY 


COMPREHENSIVE study of 
the whole range of old-age pen- 
sions, including private pension 
plans, business and industrial pen- 
sions, government social security 
provisions and veterans’ pensions, is 


being started by the Twentieth 
Century Fund, according to an 
announcement by Evans Clark, 


Executive Director of the Fund. 


“We are trying to get at the basic 
questions,” said Mr. Clark, in com- 
menting on the new study. “We 
want to find out what are the eco- 
nomic problems of an aging popula- 
tion and get a factual picture of the 
various methods, both private and 
public, being used today to meet 
those problems. We plan to go be- 
yond this and appoint an impartial, 
nonpartisan committee of experts to 
review the findings and make disin- 
terested recommendations for gov- 
ernment and private policies in a 
field where the public is confused by 


the propaganda of powerful, special- 
interest groups.” 

Mr. Clark warned that: “Unless 
this country develops a realistic pro- 
gram to make the best possible use 
of the human resources of the older 
segment of our population and can 
assure employment, economic sup- 
port and social recognition to our 
senior citizens, our whole economic 
system may be endangered by or- 
ganized pressure groups and wild- 
hare schemes.” 

Mr. Clark said that present plans 
call for completion of the survey late 


in 1951. 


Researchers 


Research directors of the new sur- 
vey will be John J. Corson, Assistant 
Business Manager of the Washing- 
ton Post, and John W. McConnell, 
Professor of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell University. Dr. 
Corson will continue his association 
with the newspaper and will devote 
part-time to this study. He was 
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26 Pryor Street, N.E 
WILLIAM M. SCURRY, President 


GEORGIA’S 
OLDEST FEDERAL 


offers an unusually attractive 
investment for 
surance companies and other 
corporate or individual invest- 
ors seeking a safe and profit- 
cble outlet for funds. 


Accounts insured to $10,000.00 | 


Two Persons (Business Asso- 
ciates or Husband and Wife) | 
may have insured accounts to | 


CURRENT 3% RATE 


Member: Federal Home Loan Bank System 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corporation 
\ Washington, D. C 


WU Funds received by 10th of month 
cexinie ey earn from the Ist. 


FULTON COUNTY FEDERAL 


Savings 3°° 


trustees, in- 






































Association 


* Atlanta, Georgia 
HOLLIS. E. MORRIS, Vice President 





formerly Director of the U. ‘ 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance from 1938 to 1944, and 
consultant in 1943 to the Mexican 
government in the establishment of 
that country’s social security system 
Dr. McConnell was formerly a pub 
lic member of the National War 
Labor Board, Region II and has 
recently conducted studies of unem 
ployment and social security re 
sources. 

Pointing up sharply the serious 
economic plight of aged persons, and 
the huge financial stakes involved, 
research directors Corson and Mc- 
Connell said recently: “Six mil- 
lion aged persons in America today 
have little or no personal resources 
and are wholly or partially depend 
ent upon public funds, charitable 
gifts or the generosity of relatives 
Our preliminary inquiries show that 
about 6 billion a year is being 
siphoned out in taxes and pension 
contributions to provide incomes for 
the aged.” 

The research directors pointed out 
that: “Strikes in the steel and auto 
mobile industries over pension pro- 
visions have dramatized the old-age 
problem. It is estimated that 10, 
000,000 workers are already covered 
by private pension plans. 


11,500,000 Over 65 


“Likewise, the recent amendments 
to the old-age insurance and old-age 
assistance sections of the Social 
Security Act, and the extensive dis- 
cussions that preceded them, show 
great public concern over this prob- 
lem.” 

Research directors Corson and 
McConnell emphasized the growing 
number of people directly concerned 
in the solution of the problem. They 
said: “Preliminary returns of the 
1950 census show that there are 
11,500,000 persons over 65 years of 
age in the population, a total greater 
than previous estimates anticipated. 
More people are now reaching old 
age, but at the same time oppor- 
tunities for gainful employment are 
proportionately less. Only 45 per 
cent of the men and 9 per cent of 
the women over 65 are considered 
to be actively working as part of 
the country’s total labor force, as 
compared to much higher percert- 
ages several decades ago.” 
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HOUSTON 


The Shamrock’s Vacation 
Plan will be in effect again 
this summer . . . July 1 
through September 3 .. . 
affording you seven or more 
delightful, pleasure-filled 
days as guest of America’s 
Magnificent Hotel . . . at 
most reasonable, all-inclu- 
sive ‘‘package’’ rates. 


The Shamrock’s Vacation 
Plan includes breakfast in 
bed every morning . . . 
dinner each evening, with 
three exciting “nights out” 
in the glamorous Shamrock 
Supper Clubs, home of The 
Cavalcade of Stars . . . The 
Shamrock Pool often as you 
like .. . and, of course, your 
extra large room with fin- 
ger-tip air - conditioning 
control. 


WRITE NOW FOR FULL 

DETAILS OF THE 

SHAMROCK'S 

April opens the “season” 
for the gay Aquatic Ter- 
race and The Shamrock 
Pool, scene of the National 
Women’s A.A.U. Swimming 
and Diving Championships, 
April 13 - 14-15, when 
National champions and 
record-holders will compete 
daily. The Pool formally 
opens for the season April 
21. This Spring, come to 
The Shamrock. 


long Distance: Houston LD 1 
Teletype HO-192 
New York Office: JU dson 6-5500 


GLENN McCARTHY President 


M. JACK FERRELL, Executive Manager 





Cihe Shamrock 


Vacation 





FAILURE IS PREDICTABLE 


ONTINUING their studies on 

the postselection of agents, 
Agency Management Association re- 
cently sent to member companies a 
report which shows that a high pro- 
portion of eventual failures can be 
detected at the end of their first half- 
year in the business by use of a 
well-defined early qualification quota. 
In Failure Is Predictable, Post- 
selection at Thirty to One, it is 
found, only 2.9 per cent of the in- 
experienced Ordinary agents studied 
who fail to produce $20,500 in their 
second quarter in the business sub- 
sequently “succeed.”’ Success is de- 
fined as survival for two years with 
a second-year production of more 


than $160,500. 


Heavy Odds 


The odds against these low sec- 
ond-quarter producers having a 
“successful” first year are at least 
ten to one. The odds are more than 
thirty to one against their complet- 
ing a “successful” second year. These 
results demonstrate clearly, the As- 
sociation says, that “our early fail- 
ures should, in all justice to them- 
selves and to their companies, be 
forced to invest their efforts else- 
where.” 

The 
research 


study follows an_ earlier 

report on postselection, 
using for the current study produc- 
tion and survival records of 1,532 
inexperienced U.S. Ordinary agents 
recruited in 1947 by ten large com- 
panies. Of these, 1,064 survived 
through the second contract quarter. 
The Association, which carries out 
cooperative research projects for 
more than 200 companies, obtains 
these records from its regular sta- 
tistical studies. 

Of 203 men who survived two 
years and produced at an annual 
production rate over $160,500, 93.1 
per cent would have been predicted 
as “successes” on the basis of their 
second-quarter production, while 6.9 
per cent would not, had postselection 
been used. The companies continued 
476 men into the third quarter who 
had not sold $20,500 of insurance 
during their second quarter. Of these 
476, 122 survived two years, but 
only 14 produced $160,500 in the 
second year, and only 20 produced 
as much as $120,500. 


On the other hand, the investmen: 
in the qualified group (588 men) 
resulted in a return of 378 two-year 
survivors, of whom 189 exceeded 
$160,500 and 252 exceeded $120,500 

From a production standpoint, the 
distinction is equally — significant 
Qualified men produced 85.5 per 
cent of the total business of the 
third and fourth quarters and _ the 
second year, while unqualified agents 
produced only 14.5 per cent of the 
total. Qualified men who survived 
two years averaged $16,350 monthly 
in the third and fourth quarters and 
$14,730 in the second year, over 
twice the average monthly produc 
tion of unqualified men, which was 
$7,720 and $6,220 for the 
periods. 


same 


Similar results were found for ex 
perienced agents, for other size 
groups of companies, and for com- 
panies operating in Canada. Other 
factors, such as the agent's age, 
whether or not he was financed, and 
his minimum income requirements, 
were considered in the postselection 
process and the findings only empha- 
sized the effectiveness of the predic- 
tive method. 

Failure Is Predictable also begins 
a similar study of 2,481 inexperi 
enced recruits hired by 17 companies 
in 1948. Results for the 1948 sample 
follow very closely the results with 
the two-year group. Of 755 low 
producing men continued into the 
third quarter, only 62 produced more 
than $80,500 in their second six 
months, and 101 produced more than 
$60,500. 


Recommendation 


The 
Failure 


Association recommends in 
Is Predictable that com- 
panies perform their own postselec- 
tion studies to determine the most 
accurate method which fits their 
management problems and philoso- 
phies. It is pointed out that differ- 
ent qualification standards produce 
varying results, and that the use of 
postselection qualifications in both 
the first and second quarters may 
give an even more satisfactory 
method of eliminating failures than 
the single standard used as the basis 
for this report. 
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THE FUTORE 


HE last ten years, since 1940, 

have brought aboutsignificant 

changes in the purchasing 
power and in the standard of living 
of the American people—changes 
that present a real challenge and 
opportunity to the life insurance 
industry. 

In this ten year period of rapid 
increase in employment, family in- 
comes and national productivity, the 
\merican people have failed to pro- 
tect their new standard of living with 
life insurance comparable to their 
prewar protection, 


Gains 
In terms of “real” dollars (cor- 
rected for inflation) our national 


productivity just prior to Korea— 
first 6 months of 
greater than in 1940, our standard 
of living as measured by total per- 


1950—was 57% 


sonal consumption was 52% greater, 
the amount being put aside in per- 
sonal was 111‘ greater, 
while, in contrast, the total life in- 
surance in 18% 
after correction for 
purchasing power of the dollar). 
This condition represents a real 
opportunity for expansion of life in- 
surance sales because there exists a 


savings 


force was only 


greater (also 


real need for increased protection in 
relation to maintenance of the higher 
standard of Further, the 
bringing of insurance premium pay- 
ments closer to the prewar relation- 
ship to the standard of living can be 
a powerful influence in the battle 
against further inflation. 

Let’s take a look at the present 
conditions of purchasing power and 
distribution of families by income 
groups to see how these will affect 
the market potential for life insur- 
ance sales. 


living. 


Purchasing Power Up 


We entered the Korean conflict 
with business and production in the 
United States at their highest peace- 
time level in history and with very 
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ARNO H. JOHNSON 
Vice President and 

Director of Media & Research 

J. Walter Thompson Company 
good prospects for continued in- 
creases in the second half of 1950 
and throughout 1951. The levels of 
employment, purchasing power, and 
consumption reached in June 1950 
were quite in contrast with the pessi- 
mistic predictions current in the fall 
of 1949 and spring of 1950. 

It now seems obvious that these 
high levels of 1950 were not just a 
result of replenishment of inventories 
after the unnecessary inventory scare 
of 1949—but rather we had begun to 
experience that upward surge in the 





standard of living of the American 
people that had been a latent possi- 
bility and opportunity ever since 
World War II proved that our pro- 
ductive ability was far in excess of 
the prewar concepts of living stand- 
ards and civilian consumption. 

We already have gone far beyond 
what most 
men believed could be possible in the 
postwar period. Disposable personal 
income after taxes in 1950 reached 
the annual rate of over $200 billion. 
($202.1 billion) About $83 billion 
of this was dissipated through infla- 
tion of prices over the prewar 1940 
level and could not add to improve- 
ments in the standard of living. 
After correction for prices, however, 


economists or business 





the real purchasing power of the 
aggregate of American consumers in 
1950 was 55% greater than in the 
highest prewar year of 1940. In 
1951 disposable personal income is 
up to $215.0 billion after the in- 
creased taxes, but because of infla- 
tion in prices about $92 billion is 
being dissipated through inflation. 
Even so, there exists an increase in 
real purchasing power of 62% over 
1940 and 5% over 1950. Currently, 
therefore, the potential civilian mar- 
ket in terms of physical units of 
goods or services or in improved 
quality is 62% above our best pre- 
war levels. 

This condition of a major increase 
in purchasing power did ‘not exist 
after the end of World War I.. In 
1920, for example, the real purchas- 
ing power of the population was 1% 
under what it had been in 1913 be- 
fore the war started ; on a per capita 
basis real purchasing power-was 9% 
lower than before the war. So our 
economy already has’ demonstrated 
that through increased productivity 
we can have a considerably higher 
standard of living. 


Shifting Distribution of Income 


Between 1941 and 1950 there were 
some very significant shifts upwards 
in the distribution of families by in- 
come groups. About 21 million_cén- 
sumer spending units moved up to 
the level above $2,000 with an in- 
crease in the group from 14,009,000 
in 1941 to 34,840,000 in 1950. 

Increased taxes, of course, have 
cut heavily into the incomes of those 
who have moved above the $2,000 
income level. After taking Federal 
income taxes into account, however, 
there still exists a startling shift up- 
wards in income groups. 

In 1941 only 1,564,000 consumer 
spending units had incomes over 
$5,000 before taxes; now 6,240,000 
have incomes over $5,000 after Fed- 
eral income taxes. In 1941 there 
were 5,703,000 with incomes over 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Future—Continued 


$3,000 before taxes ; now 21,320,000 
have incomes over $3,000 after Fed- 
eral taxes. 

When families move up from one 
income group to the next as rapidly 
as this there is a substantial increase 
in discretionary spending power, 
even after taxes and after applying 
the present increased costs of living 
to the basic items that made up the 
family’s former standard of living. 

Ordinarily there is a lag in 
changes in the standard of living. 
Families do not change their hous- 
ing, increase their life insurance, 







Home of Barbara Fritchie , Frederick, 
Maryland, has been preserved as a 
memorial since her death in 1862. 


move to a_ better neighborhood, 
change their social habits or improve 
their educational level immediately 
with increases in income. 


Living Well 


The mass of our population al- 
ready lives at standards far above 
the bare subsistence level of food, 
shelter and clothing. They could, if 
necessary, get along and sustain life 
on very much less than they now 
buy. They could defer many pur- 
chases entirely or for long periods of 
time, even though for the present 
they have adequate purchasing 
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Photograph by A, Aubrey Bodine 


Historic Loyalty 


Givil War history relates the legend of Barbara Fritchie. 
While marching through Frederick, Stonewall Jackson’s 
troops attempted to shoot down the flag flying over 
Barbara Fritchie’s house. But she, loyal to her colors, 
caught the banner before it brushed the ground. 


Baltimore Life, too, boasts an historic record of loyalty. 
Since 1882, B.L.I. has an unbroken record of loyal 





service to an ever increasing number of policyholders. 


me Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


of BALTIMORE 
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power. This fact makes doubly in- 
portant the psychological factors af- 
fecting desire and common wants, 
and the translation of these wants 
into active buying demand. 

By expanding these wants, selling 
and advertising can become a major 
educational factor in stepping our 
families up from standard of 
living to the next. 


one 


Life Insurance Potential 


A detailed and careful government 
study (summarized in U.S. Depart 
ment of Labor Bulletin #822) 
analyzed life insurance premium pay- 
ments by consumer spending units 

families and single individuals 
according to money income groups 
before taxes for the year 1941. In 
that year 67% of the 39,287,000 con- 
sumer spending units reported pre 
mium payments for life insurance 
and annuities and average expendi- 
tures per family for life insurance 
ranged from $7.82 in income groups 
below $500 per vear to $620.46 in 
the income group above $5,000. The 
overall was $79.76 per 
family or a projected total of $3.1 
billion. 


average 


If families in each income group 
now were to protect their present 
standard of living in the same degree 
as families in that income group did 
in 1941 the potential market for life 
insurance now would be 2% times 
as great as in 1941 (or $7.9 billion 
as a figure comparable with the $3.1 
billion projected in 1941). 

This is based on the present dis- 
tribution of consumer spending units 
by income groups after Federal in- 
come taxes. The distribution after 
Federal income taxes is taken as the 
most conservative measure of the 
changed living standards. 

This projection assumes that since 
the average family with $3,000 to 
$5,000 income before taxes in 1941, 
for example, spent $144.76 in life 
imsurance premiums to protect this 
standard of living, a family in 1950 
with $37000 to $5,000 income after 
Federal income taxes should be able 
and willing to, spend $144.76 per year 
for life insurance to protect his pres- 
ent standard of living as adequately 
as the 1941 family did. But now 
there are 15,080,000 potential buy- 
ers in the $3,000 to $5,000 group 
compared with 4,139,000 in 1941. 
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Most of the families which have 
noved up into this higher income 
vroup have not changed their life 
insurance protection accordingly— 
they still carry the amount of insur- 
ance which they had when their in- 
come was much less. 


Insurance Lagging 


Evidence that families moving up 
the income scale and enjoying an in- 
creased real standard of living have 
not kept their life insurance protec- 
tion in line is afforded by the recent 
Federal Reserve Board Survey of 
Consumer Finances. 

This study also shows the current 
distribution of consumer spending 
units by money income groups and 
the present expenditures for life in- 
surance premiums by those in each 
income group. 

A comparison of the present fig- 
ures by income groups with the 1941 
figures shows clearly that those mov- 
ing up into better income groups 
have tended to keep the life insur- 
ance habits of their former income 
group rather than take on the life 
insurance habits of the group into 
which they have moved. 

For example, those in the $2,000 
to $3,000 income group now average 
only $63.75 life insurance compared 
with $97.45 spent by families in a 
similar income group in 1941. Real 
selling effort and education will be 
required to change these potentials 
into actual sales because a change in 
habit and in thinking will be neces 
sary on the part of millions of pet 
sons who have moved up the scale 
of real purchasing power without 
changing their life insurance accord 
ingly. 

As a result of this lag in increas 
ing life insurance protection wl 
standard of living rises there has 
been a decline in the share that life 
insurance represents of the total dis- 
posable income after taxes. 

In 1940 the life insurance premium 
collected by those life insurance com- 
panies with 78% of total premium 
income represented 4.3% of the total 
U.S. disposable personal income 
after taxes while in 1950 the ratio 
was only 2.7% (it was 2.8% in 
1949). Total life insurance premium 
payments would have to be 60% 
greater than the 1950 rate before 
equalling the same relationship to 
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disposable personal income as in America. In the “Mature Economy” 





1940. days we planned on a future of heavy 
hus, even under the present unemployment and a leveling of the 
status of the American standard of standard of living. It took a world 
living, there are broad opportunities war to prove our pt tive 
for increased sales of life insurance. i productive ability that if utilized 
But what of the future? Will the in peacetime could support a stand- 
American standard of living con- ard of living double the 1940 stand- 
tinue to increase? There is evidence ard, and at least a third better than 
that our standard can increase our present level. 
soundly by another third if we utilize The present conflict, while it may 
our proven ability to produce. temporarily convert an important 
For years we have been under- share of some industries to produc- 
estimating the market potentials in (Continued on page 72) 
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51ST ANNUAL STATEMENT: Year Ending December 31, 1950 


ASSETS 
Bonds ........ he Aes $ 20,431,656.87 
Caen th SIRS... 6020.0 894,708.94 
Stocks ..... re 
Mortgage Loans .... ... 29,114,725.87 


Real Estate: 
Home Office Properties. 715,965.24 


Other Real Estate............ 146,676.59 
Investment Real Estate. 1,817,268.86 
Loans on Policies................ 3,328,832.64 

Premiums in Process of 
RI Soc tae 1,056,896.65 
Other Aawets ...........::...<...c.<. 522,401.47 
pT ee So he! ey. 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


Policyowners’ Reserves.....$ 49,903,796.34 
Policyowners’ Funds Left 





with Company ........ . 6,309,292.61 
Liability for Claims Await- 
ing Proof ....... ; 383,620.52 
Other Liabilities .... . 1,814,818.81 
Total... sesecseeess- 09 ,911,528.28 


Capital, Surplus, and Spe- 

cial Reserves for the Ad- 

ditional Protection of 
Policyowners 4,237,445.84 

Total Liabilities and 
Capital Funds $ 62,148,974.12 


INSURANCE IN FORCE $250,592,909 
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Danger-- 


INCE the Korean conflict 

started, there has been evidence 

that speculative buying of farms 
by nonfarmers is becoming an im- 
portant factor in the farm real estate 
market. Reports from various parts 
of the country indicate that city 
people are buying land to hedge 
against inflation—to get away from 
atom bomb dangers, or to produce 
a part of the family living from part- 
time farming. 

To the extent that this buying re- 
sults in establishing prices of farms 
above what can be justified based on 
agricultural earnings over a long pe- 
riod of years, it’s generally against 
the interests of farmers—except 
those who happen to sell their farms 
at inflated prices. 

This speculative activity handicaps 
those trying to get established in 
farming as owner-operators. It’s a 
particular handicap for veterans and 
other young people with a limited 
amount of capital. It’s usually neces- 
sary for them to borrow a large part 
of the sales price which may over- 
burden them financially for years. 


Wars End 


During and immediately after 
World War I, speculation in farm 
land was an important cause of 
farmers’ later financial difficulties. 
Farmers acquired heavy debts 
many of which later resulted in fore 
closures or forced sales. 

During the World War IT period 
and the years which followed, no 
serious speculative activity de- 
veloped. It’s true that Bureau of 
\gricultural Economics peak index 
of land values of 177 (1910-14 = 
100) in 1948 was higher than the 
post-World War I peak of 170 in 
1920. But net farm income in 1948 
was nearly 2% times that of 1920. 
Had there been the same degree of 
speculative activity as during 1920, 
land prices probably would have 
gone substantially higher. 
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Up to the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, there had been no important 
drop in land values, and farmers in 
general experienced no _ financial 
difficulties. 


Some individuals who paid what 
seemed at the time to be high prices 
for land, have fared better than those 
who followed a more conservative 
course. But by all standards of the 
past, this appeared at the time to be 
a gamble against odds. And if it had 





To most farm lenders, the suggestion 
of a land boom ahead may seem a little 
ridiculous—what have we had, what have 
we got now? Mr. Duggan, who is gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration, 
says we can have more and it can be 
much more of a boom than we have had. 
Now that the country is off again on 
another great spending spree, many of 
the farm suggestions, plans and proposals 
which were advanced in the last war are 
back again. One described by Mr. Dug- 
gan is a plan to take the speculation out 
of farm transactions through taxation. It's 
safe to say that it won't find much favor. 











been followed by all, it would have 
created the speculative rise in values 
which was finally avoided. 


What Course Now? 


Under these circumstances, what 
is the wise course to follow now? 
The real danger is a level of land 
values and mortgage debts too high 
to be supported by long-run farm 
income. 


A whole train of unfavorable de- 
velopments follows a period of over- 
expansion of farm mortgage debt. 
During a period of declining prices, 
farm commodities usually decline 
faster and to a greater degree than 





IVY W. DUGGAN 
farm costs. Thus, net farm income is 
reduced rapidly. This forces farm 
families to reduce their level of living 
in an attempt to meet interest and 
principal payments on their mort- 
gage. 


The Depression 


When a farmer’s mortgage debt is 
excessively heavy, it’s usually hard 
for him to obtain sufficient capital 
to operate his farm efficiently. Such 
a handicap aggravates his declining 
income situation. And sooner or 
later deterioration of his soil and im- 
provements occurs. Money which 
should be used to maintain his farm 
is needed to pay on his excessive 
mortgage. 

Finally, many farmers in this cate- 
gory lose their farms with all of the 
destructive effects to farm home and 
family life. Lifetime savings, repre- 
sented by supposed equities in their 
farms, are lost. It’s estimated that 
about 2 million farmers lost their 
tarms through foreclosure during the 
period between the two world wars. 

During the period of heavy fore- 
closures between 1920 and 1935, 
farm tenancy increased from 38 per 
cent to 42 per cent. And in some 
areas there were substantially greater 
increases. 

It’s important that farmers, as well 
as prospective non-farm speculators, 
review this sad chapter in the history 
of American agriculture. We’re now 
nearly one whole generation removed 
from the severe depression of the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Danger—Continued 


early 30’s. Most young farmers and 
many city people recall most vividly 
the large profits made by many 
farmers during the last decade. They 
remember particularly the examples 
of farmers who paid for high-priced 
farms from the crops and livestock 
produced in 2 or 3 years. 


Many Suggestions 


All efforts should now be renewed 
or continued, emphasizing a sound 
level of values and loans in relation 
to future agricultural income. But, 
the changed economic situation, com- 
ing at a time when land values are 
already near their all-time high, may 
require more than educational efforts 
to prevent unsound speculation in 
farm real estate. 

During World War II, there were 
a number of methods suggested for 





controling inflation in farm real 
estate. Because educational efforts 
and other factors were effective in 
preventing the speculative excesses 
of the World War I period, no con- 
trol measures were enacted. But 
here are some of the methods sug- 
gested at that time: 

Price Ceilings: Perhaps the most 
drastic measure suggested during the 
World War II period was the place- 
ment of definite price ceilings on 
land which would require a sales per- 
mit before title could be transferred. 


Other Factors 


Credit Controls: The control of 
the amount of credit that could be 
extended on individual farms would 
prevent lenders, particularly individ- 
uals and = other  non-institutional 
lenders, from the overextension of 
credit. But credit controls would not 
be effective in preventing speculation 
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in cases where purchasers have all o1 
a substantial amount of cash. 

Public Appraisal Service: During 
recent years, there has been con 
siderable public discussion about th: 
desirability of a public farm aj 
praisal service. Those who propose: 
the establishment of such a servic: 
have educational 
value to farmers and to small lenders 
in providing an impartial basis for 
determining proper values for 
specific farms. It’s held that such a 
service would result in a_ greater 
degree of stability in land values 
over a period of years. 

Taxation: A special tax based 
upon excess profits derived from 
buying and selling farms would be 
rather effective in 
speculation in farms. 


emphasized its 


discouraging 
Such a tax 
could be graduated downward in 
proportion to the number of years 
the farm was held before being sold 


Example 


For example, if a farm were sold 
within | year from the time it was 
purchased, the excess profits tax 
would amount to 100 per cent of the 
profits ; if sold within 2 years, 80 per 
cent; 3 years, 60 per cent; 4 years, 
40 per cent; 5 vears, 20 per cent. 

Such a tax wouldn't apply to the 
first sale of a farm which had been 
held for a period before the effective 
date of the tax, and therefore would 
not penalize farmers who now choose 
to sell their farms after operating 
them over a period of years. 

For the most part, farmers did a 
marvelous job and after 
World War II in keeping their 
mortgage debts within reasonable 
limits. If the influence of farm land 
speculators can be largely eliminated 
through a graduated tax on excess 
profits derived from “trading in 
farms,” bona fide farmers who want 
and need to purchase land will have 
a much better opportunity to do so. 

From the national viewpoint, 
there’s another important considera- 
tion. If large city speculators see 
opportunities for making big profits 
on farm land and go out and buy 
large acreages which they do not 
expect to farm themselves, we're 
faced with a real threat to one of the 
soundest foundation our 
entire agriculture—the family-sized 
(or type) farm. 


during 


stones of 


From Mortgage Banker 
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YOUR PROSPECT'S 


OHN BROWN is a manufac- 
turer of small tools. He does a 
good job and has a good sales 
force. But last week he lost an 
important order to Fred Smith who 
also runs a small tool manufacturing 
business. Although the order may 
have been just one of the breaks of 
the game, Brown wonders how his 
competitor got it. He knows his 
own product and salesmen are just 
as good, but he has a healthy respect 
for Smith’s methods. Hence when- 
ever Smith makes a move, Brown 
wants to know the reasons behind it. 
This competitive drive among 
businessmen has helped me to de- 
velop and close more business in- 
surance than any other one motive 
I know. Some time ago, for example, 
I called on a successful contractor 
and without any formal presentation 
passed a file of letters across his desk. 


Letters Sell 


“Here’s something that I am sure 
will interest you,” I said. “Just read 
this letter, please.” 

He began to read the top letter, 
and I, watching him out of the corner 
of my eye, did my darndest to appear 
interested in a trade journal. If he 
read the first, I knew his curiosity 
would lead him to read the next and 
the next—all of them from companies 
in related lines. The first letter, 
written by one of his competitors, 
read : 

“This acknowledges receipt of 
Mutual Life’s check for $100,000, 
the proceeds of the business insur- 
ance carried on the life of our late 
President. 

“This will be a big help to our 
new organization in carrying on the 
high standards of business he set. 
It certainly was good judgment on 
his part to create this emergency 
fund for our Company.” 

Sure enough, when he had finished 
reading the letter, he continued until 
he had read them all. Suddenly he 
stopped, turned to me and said, 
“How much would a plan like this 
cost me?” Now note that up to this 
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MARTIN P. KENNEDY 
District Mgr., Scranton Agency, Mutual Life 


point I had not said one word about 
costs, the need for protection, his 
competitors or anything else. Yet, 
immediately afterward, he was wide 
open for a discussion of business in- 
surance and today he owns $200,000 
with Mutual Life. 

Another case, even more remark- 
able than the first, involved a con- 
struction firm. Over a period of 
years the owner had developed a nice 
business but died suddenly of a heart 
attack. His wife inherited a lot of 
machinery and a good name in the 
business world. The management 
changed from time to time until she 
finally hired a young manager who 
was a real go-getter. 

One day I called at his office, out- 
lined a business plan and showed 
him letters from several firms in the 
same field. He thought his company 
might need a similar plan but said 
I would have to see the owner who 
lived in another city. At his sugges- 





tion I mailed her a simple explana- 
tion of the plan and enclosed copies 
of the letters from nearby com- 
petitors commenting on their Mutual 
Life business insurance. I also sent 
her an application for $100,000 after 
checking off the place for signatures. 


Follow Up 


Ten days later I had received no 
reply so I wrote to her again and 
sent copies of several other letters. 
After trying unsuccessfully to con- 
tact her in person during the next 
ten days, I decided to go see the 
manager again. Just as I was about 
to enter his office, he hung up his 
phone and said he had been trying 
to reach me. He explained that the 
owner of the business had been in 
town that day and had told him to go 
ahead with the plan. Then he in- 
dicated where she had signed the 
application. As soon as I collected 
my wits, I completed it and collected 
an annual premium for the $100,000 
coverage. 

Up to this point I had never seen 
the woman who owned the firm. 
When we finally met some time later, 
I explained that I had tried several 
times to see her. She was very nice 
about it all, and told me she was 
completely satisfied with the plan and 
felt it was the right thing to do. 

What was it that had so thor- 
oughly motivated this woman? To 
check for myself, I asked the man- 
ager. He told me she had been 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Your Competitor—Continued 


motivated by the action of her com- 
petitors whom she respected. I, 
therefore, had only been the medium 
through which she was prompted to 
take action. 

This was an unusual case, but in 
face-to-face interviews I have found 
that any time you tell a busy man 
you'd like to show him a letter from 
one of his competitors, he’ll drop 
everything to see what his competi- 
tors are doing. And once he begins 
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reading, he'll keep on reading as 
you slowly pass him two or three 
more from other companies in the 
same line. You can tell from the 
expression on his face that he is in- 
terested. You can see he feels easier 
when he realizes his competitors 
aren't pulling a fast one; that they 
have merely used sound business 
judgment to protect their business 
lives. 


Awakening 


Although he may have been un- 
successfully approached ten times 
before by life insurance men, sud- 
denly he is interested in what life 
insurance can do for him. For the 
first time, he begins to see that you 
have something he needs. He realizes 
how important he is to his business. 
He sees that profits are made by 
men and not by machines, that his 
business didn’t just happen but was 
created and developed by his own 
management. He realizes he has 
overlooked doing an important job 
that his competitors haven't 
namely, protecting the most valuable 
asset his business has—the human 
element. 

When you point out that in about 
one-third of all business failures a 
major contributing cause is the fact 
that no provision is made for the 
death of a directing head, he’s ready 
to listen. And when you tell him 
your Company will instantly create 
a cash emergency fund for his busi- 
ness, that all he will have to pay 
now will be 2.77 per cent of that 
fund, you’ve got his complete atten- 
tion. 

Invariably, he'll ask, “What was 
that you said about 2.77 per cent?” 
But before answering, I continue: 
“And mind you, if anything should 
happen to you at any time, the total 
amount of this fund would be paid 
in full to your business to keep it a 
going concern.” 


Tax Free 


One business owner told me he 
didn’t believe it. “Do you mean to 
tell me,” he said, “that your company 
will give us an emergency fund and 
at the same time pay out the full 
amount of this protection if some- 
thing should happen to me?” He 
didn’t understand the combination 
of investment and protection features 
in life insurance but was completely 


won over when I explained how |ife 
insurance made such a plan possille. 

To sell business insurance, you 
don’t have to be a technical genius. 
The only additional point I try to 
make is that by proper arrangement 
of a business insurance plan, pro 
ceeds in the event of death will be 
exempt from estate and 
taxes. When you tell a man he can 
set up a quick cash fund that would 
pass to his business tax free, you 
ring a bell, and he begins to ask 
questions. To avoid complications 
in setting up the plan, I have an 
attorney and an accountant handle 
the designation of policy rights and 
beneficiaries together with the details 
of buy and sell agreements, board 
resolutions and the like. 

Finally, when a 


ince me 


has been 


closed, I] have found it pays to ask 


case 


my client for a letter commenting on 
the value of the plan to him. If the 
plan is good for him, it’s good for 
his competitors—and for me, too. /» 
this business your prospect's com 
petitor ts your best ally. 


New Man 


I have had a number of inquiries 
as to what a new man in our business 
would have to do to sell Business 
Insurance. There is no secret about 
it at all. As I said before, you don't 
have to be a genius to sell Business 
Insurance. 

One of the very first cases I sold 
when I began with The Mutual Life 
was a good size Business policy on 
the president of a corporation. H: 
had been approached many times 
and did buy plenty personal insur 
ance. One day I called on him and 
asked him what he considered con 
tributed most to the success of his 
He said he thought a 
number of things, such as a good 


business. 


organization, a good product, satis 
fied customers, etc. help to establish 
a reputation. I agreed with him, but 
added that these were but the result 
of someone’s genius, initiative, crea 
tive ability, and dynamic energy to 
organize and enthuse others with 
ambition. I told him that this beauti 
ful building, the successful business 
giving employment to several hun 
dred would not be here if it were not 
for his vision, his ability, and hi 
determination to see it through. 

[ then pointed out to him what 
a loss the business would suffer if 11 
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were suddenly deprived of this 
human dynamo. He grasped the 
point at once with the remark, “By 
George, I think you have something 
there.” I could almost see the spark 
ignite. 

I mailed him clippings on Business 
Insurance from various journals 
from time to time and kept the 
subject alive. After several further 
interviews, he finally consented to be 
examined. He qualified in every re- 
spect and I placed $250,000 payable 
to the business. 

Since then I have always stressed 
the value of the human element in 
a business organization. A young 
man entering the life insurance pro- 
fession should train himself to think 
in bigger figures. You compliment a 
man when you talk $50,000 to him, 
instead of $5,000, even though he 
can’t afford any such figure. 


Next Love 


Next to his family, a man loves 
his business best, the thing that pro- 
duces his bread and butter, so that 
when you talk about protecting his 
business, you are touching a tender 
spot in his makeup and he is willing 
to listen. Ask him if he has ever 
heard that one-third of all business 
failures are due to the death of the 
directing head, no provision having 
been made for that certain con- 
tingency. 

Tell him that life insurance made 
payable to the corporation or firm 
is exempt from estate and income 
tax. This always attracts interest, 
but don’t tell him that the premiums 
are deductible. They are not. Tell 
him that life insurance protects the 
credit of the firm at the passing of 
the founder. A banker does not be- 
come panicky at the passing of the 
owner of a business when he knows 
that there is substantial life insur- 
ance passing into the treasury to 
help keep it a going concern in 
strange hands during the readjust- 
ment period that always follows such 
a big loss. This point registers 
every time. 

A sure way to write Business In- 
surance is to try it. If you don’t 
try, vou will never write it. You 
won't always hit the mark, but keep 
trying and you will find yourself 
becoming more confident. Of course 
you must look the part too. Your 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Stepping Along! 


And why not? He consistently re 
ceives generous Bonuses for produc 


tion and persistency plus liberal com- 


missions from— 
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NATIONAL LIFE 
Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
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Your Competitor—Continued 


clothes must be pressed, shoes 
shined, and linen clean. You must 
impress yourself on your prospect 
so that he will listen to you and if 
you can get him to listen, then talk 
enthusiastically, emphasizing the im- 
portant points. For instance, 

“Mr. Brown, our company will 
set up a quick cash fund of $25,000 
for your business and all you have to 
put up right now is about three or 
four per cent of the fund, and if 
anything happened to you we will 
immediately turn the whole fund 
over to your firm.” 

Now you can say this in several 
different ways. You can run it off in 
a tone of voice that will make no 
impression whatever. And you can 
say it in a very emphatic way that 
will bring a quick response for 
further explanation. 

If you keep aiming high, you are 
bound to hit something high. But 
if you continue to aim low you will 
never hit anything higher up. Try 
one or two prospects a week and you 
will gradually acquire force. 


Personal Insurance 


I try to program new personal in- 
surance as much as possible by show- 
ing my prospect several letters from 
women who are now receiving sub- 
stantial monthly lifelong checks. The 
reading of these letters by a husband 
or wife will accomplish more than 
a lot of sales talk. They may know 
the women or have heard of them. 
They can see the monthly checks in 
action. They are really motivated by 
the experience of these women. 

Here are the results to date on 
three of these letters : 


1. Husband died 18 years ago. 
Monthly income of $220. Total 
paid wife to date $47,520. 

2. Husband died 25 years ago. 
Monthly income check $125. 
Total paid to date $37,500. 

3. Husband died 13 years ago. 
Monthly check $128. Total paid 
to date $19,968. 

One woman wrote, “It certainly 
does give one great peace of mind 
to know that these checks will ar- 
rive every month for one’s whole 
lifetime. The job of trying to invest 
money is too treacherous for a 
woman, especially when it is her 
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only means of support. I surely 
would recommend this plan to every 
woman. 

I also use such letters to help a 
man see the value of programming 
his insurance already amounting to 
substantial figures all payable in lump 
sum. I point out the danger of it 
disappearing in the proverbial six 
or seven years. Indeed, I know of 
one case where $50,000 was lost in 
one year. 

I take pride in these letters from 
women. They are all living and re- 
ceiving their checks every month. 
They tell the story a whole lot better 
and more forcibly than I could do it. 


BE READY 


OLLOWING message from 

President McAndless appears in 
company’s year-end statement to 
policyholders. It is a unique sales 
approach and a very good one. 

“The necessity of being ready is 
always with us. We must have 
money for current expenses. We 
also need ready cash to meet emer- 
gencies or grasp opportunities. If we 
live long enough, we must have in- 
come for retirement. If we die, our 
families need money with which to 
clean up final expenses, perhaps pay 
off a mortgage, and meet continuing 
living expenses. 

“Being ready is our business. Our 
policies are contracts which agree to 
provide definite benefits at a time 
which may be indefinite and far 
distant. Our Company must be 
ready at all times to meet its obliga- 
tions. This statement is sent to you 
so you may judge for yourself our 
state of readiness. 

“Helping you to be ready is the 
business of the Lincoln National 
agent. He knows it is difficult to re- 
frain from spending money in hand 
for things at hand. But he also 
understands that life insurance offers 
you a proven way of meeting those 
inescapable future obligations for 
which you must be ready. So he 
calls on you to bring you the unique 
comfort and protection of life in- 
surance. 

“We urge you to rely on the Lin- 
coln National man in your commu- 
nity for sound, helpful, unselfish ad- 
vice. Consult him freely about your 
life insurance problems.” 





GUIDEPOSTS 
| GRR ag Eddie Rickenbacker, 


president Eastern Airlines: “I 
want to assure you what a won- 
derful inspiration Guideposts has 
been to me personally and to our 
8,000 employees to whom an annual 
subscription has been given.” This 
little magazine, published at Pawling, 
N. Y., came into being approx- 
imately the same time the atomic 
bomb was developed. Perhaps the 
fear brought about by the bomb has 
been instrumental in boosting the 
circulation of “Guideposts” which 
offers hope and confidence. 

Another industrialist who sub- 
scribes for 12,000 copies to be dis- 
tributed among his employees is 
John C. Whitaker, President of the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company. 
He explains this gratuitousness in 
this fashion: “Guideposts is helping 
to build a better America. It is help- 
ing to put Christianity to work on 
week days in the factories. It teaches 
us to be true to the ideals we have 
learned in Church and at home, to 
aim high, to be proud of our heritage, 
to be loyal to God.” 

It is not our custom to give such 
unstinted praise as a general rule to 
any publication. In the instant case, 
however, “Guideposts” is quite dif- 
ferent from the run of the mill publi- 
cations. It gets below the surface and 
helps to fulfill the message portrayed 
by its title. Copies are available at 
15c each and the yearly subscription 
is $1.50. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Guideposts Associates, 
Inc., Pawling, N. Y. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


National Ass'n Life Underwriters, Mid- 
year Meeting, April 3-7, Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis. 

Agency Management A & H Seminar, 
April 9, 10, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

Home Office Life Underwriters Ass'n, An- 
nual Meeting, April 9-11, Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

North Central Round Table, April 26, 27, 
Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Southern Round Table, May 13-15, Bilt- 
more Kotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Insurance Accounting and Statistical Ass'n, 
May 14-16, Palmer House, Chicago. 

New York Sales Caravan, May 1!5, Sche- 
nectady; May 16, Buffalo, and May 17, 
Syracuse. 

Life Office Mgm. Ass'n, May 21, 22, May- 
flower, Washington, D. C. 

Society of Actuaries, May 22, 23, Cosmo- 
politan Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

Canadian Life Ins. Officers Ass'n, May 
29-31, Royal Alexandria Hotel, Winnipeg. 

Life Insurers’ Conference, June 14-16, 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Ve. 
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NE of the great milestones 
in agency management train- 
ing will be reached when the 
100th school in agency ee 
is conducted in Chicago, April 9 
20 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

Started by the Agency Manage- 
ment Association in 1929 (then the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau), the two-week schools grew 
out of four-day sessions begun in 
1927. The Bureau pioneered in a 
field where formal education and 
training were unknown. 

It seems paradoxical now that the 
much earlier movement in the direc- 
tion of agent training had no parallel 
in the training of managers until the 
Research Bureau began to make its 
various studies. By 1927, the Bu- 
reau, organized in 1922, had ac- 
cumulated a veritable gold mine of 
agency management information 
which had never previously been 
gathered from its member companies. 


First Ones 


To the first four-day 
scheol” held in Chicago in April, 
1927, came 52 men. A guest lec- 
turer at this school was the late 
Alexander E. Patterson, at that time, 
Chicago manager for the Equitable 
Society, later president of Mutual 
Life of New York. The curriculum 
included lectures on training agents, 
cultivating policyowners, agents’ 
work records and agency organiza- 
tion. Two days were devoted to “ex- 
aminations”—class polls and discus- 
sion on such questions as: Why did 
you come into the life insurance busi- 
ness? What sources do you use in 
contacting prospective agents ? What 
are your goals for 1927? 

Four other meetings were held 
that year, in Philadelphia, Memphis, 
Detroit and Cleveland. Total enroll- 
ment for the year was 290 managers, 
general agents, 
agency officers. 


“managers” 


supervisors and 
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In 1929, the four-day school was 
abandoned, and in its place came 
the two-week school in agency man- 
agement as we now know it, and 
from which the 100th school is dated. 
The first school was held in Hart- 
ford with an enrollment of fourteen 
The latest school, the 99th, held in 
Chicago last July, enrolled 79 stu- 
dents. The total number of graduates 


of the 99 schools is 4,791. 


One of the most frequently asked 
questions of an instructor in-a man- 
agement school is “How does this 
class compare with others you've 
taught?” That is not always the 
easiest question in the world to an- 
swer. If there is any one common 
denominator of a school, it is that 
the student feels that no other school 
could possibly be quite as great as 
the one he is attending. Even the 
instructor tends to feel that the 
school he attended as a student was 
the “best” school ever. That phe- 
nomenon is not hard to explain. It 
is a result of the esprit de corps that 
develops in each school. It is always 
hard for a participant to believe that 
any other team could have such high 
morale. 


The Instructor's View 


Actually, an instructor looks at 
each class through bifocals. Through 
one lens he sees a group of men who 
will react to the school the same as 
any other group, skeptical during the 
first, and perhaps, the second day, 
enthusiastic toward the end of the 
first week. Through the other lens 
he sees a class which is either high 
spirited, sometimes almost to the 
point of setting fire to the school- 
house, or of more serious demeanor. 
What causes this difference, we do 
not know. We do know that the 
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best schools are those that enroll the 
largest number of topflight agency 
managers. 

A school in agency management 
does many things for the manager 
who attempts to derive full value 
from the experience. Probably the 
most important is that it gives a 
broadened concept of and a new en- 
thusiasm for the job of agency man- 
agement and his part in it. It gives 
him a detailed summary of practical 
information on the agency building 
process. It provides the opportunity 
for him to get away from the every- 
day routine of his agency and, i 
company with about sixty other 
managers, to study the principles and 
practices of successful agency opera- 
tion. It lays great stress upon the 
importance of planning and gives him 
a foundation upon which to build 
the future plans for his own agency. 


What the Manager Achieves 


The school gives him a chance to 
discuss his own special problems 
with the school staff and with others 
who have been faced with and have 
solved similar problems. Finally, it 
gives him an opportunity to ex- 
change views on agency management 
at length and repeatedly with his 
peers. 

In practice, some managers get a 
great deal more out of the school 
than do others. A management 
school does not attempt to salvage 
a manager who is on his way out of 
the life insurance business. The 
school does attempt to make a good 
manager better. Undoubtedly, some 
graduates return to their agencies 
following a school, make no changes 
whatsoever, and forget the entire e2:- 
perience. Others go back and at- 
tempt an immediate and drastic over- 
haul of their entire agency operations, 
not always with favorable results. 
Somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes is the average graduate. He 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Agency Schools—Continued 


introduces changes slowly, one at a 
time. He does a little better job of 
planning and follow through; and 
his agency begins to show steady 
growth. 

When he returns from a school, 
the typical graduate sits down and 
writes an enthusiastic letter to the 
Agency Management Association. 
He calls attention to the precision 
timing and organization of the 


school. He usually makes a number 
of promises with regard to the im- 
provements he expects to bring about 
in his agency. And he closes by say- 
ing that the two weeks he spent at 
the school were the most valuable of 
his entire career in the life insurance 
business. 

Not so typical is the letter we 
received two years ago from a gradu- 
ate who was celebrating his 11th 
anniversary of graduation. His let- 
ter began: “I wonder if many men 








IT TAKES 


ACTION 


TO STOP INFLATION! 


The Equitable Life of Iowa is cooperating with other life 
companies to the fullest extent in The Anfi-Inflafion Pro- 
gram of the Institute of Life Insurance. 


In support of that campaign, the Equitable of Iowa has: 


l Included a pertinent consideration of the dangers of 
* inflation in its Annual Report to Policyholders 


2 Sent a letter to all policyholders, signed by the President 
" of the Company, urging active support of the Institute's 
six point program to check inflation 


3 Sent a letter to all field representatives of the Company, 
* signed by the President, outlining the Company's pro- 
gram and urging their active participation 


4 Sent a letter to all Company Medical Examiners, signed 
" by the Medical Director of the Company, outlining the 


Company's program. 


5 Sent a letter to all Company general agents, urging their 
" the Institute’s and Company's 


active participation in 
programs. 


Additionally, the Equitable of Iowa believes that a great 
service will be rendered to the nation if all life under- 
wrifers will bring this campaign to the attention of every 
prospect and policyholder who refers to inflation during an 


interview. 


THE UPWARD SPIRAL OF INFLATION MUST BE STOPPED, NOW! 
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can make this statement. ‘Here is 
the most important letter that I eve: 
wrote in all my life.’ It is my unique 
privilege to make that statement, anc 
as proof I enclose a letter carbon, 
the original of which has no doubt 
been destroyed many years ago.” 

Enclosed was a carbon of the 
“most important letter in my life,” 
a letter dated April 19, 1937, request 
ing enrollment in the management 
school to be held at the Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, New York, 
April 26—May 7, that year. 


Some Well-known Graduates 


The roster of graduates of the 
management schools reads like a 
“who's who in life insurance.” Many 
of the graduates are life insurance 
company presidents. Among them 
are: John H. Evans, Ohio National ; 
R. B. Richardson, Western Life; 
Robert V. Hatcher, Atlantic Life ; 
Harry J. Stewart, West Coast; S. J. 
Hay, Great National; J. Harry 
Wood, Central of Illinois ; T. O. Cox, 
Excelsior; S. E. McCreless, Amer- 
ican Hospital and Life; Frank I. 
Samford, Liberty National. In addi- 
tion, there is W. G. Schuppel, Chair- 
man of the Board, Standard of Ore- 
gon, and V. H. Jenkins, Vice 
Chairman of the Board, Occidental 
of California. 

The graduate roster also includes 
a long list of vice presidents and 
agency vice presidents. Here are a 
few picked at random: Olen E. 
\nderson, John Hancock; Ralph E. 
Kiplinger, Guarantee Mutual; Cecil 
F. Cross, Lincoln National; W. C. 
Laird, London Life; Charles H. 
Schaaff, Massachusetts Mutual; 
Stanton G. Hale, Mutual Life of 
New York; W. M. Rothaermel, Pa- 
cific Mutual; Edward R. Hodgkins, 
Paul Revere; D. Bobb Slattery, 
Penn Mutual; Joe Woodward, 
Southland Life; A. W. Tompkins, 
State Farm; Lauren Schram, West- 
ern and Southern. 

Among the scores of well-known 
agency manager graduates are: Law- 
rence C. Woods, Jr., Equitable So- 
ciety, Pittsburgh; B. W. Walker, 
New York Life, San Francisco; 
Charles W. Campbell, Prudential 
of America, Newark; Robert B. 
Pitcher, John Hancock, Boston ; Os- 
borne Bethea, Penn Mutual, New 
York; Raleigh R. Stotz, Mutual 
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Benefit, Grand Rapids; John H. 
Jamison, Northwestern Mutual, Chi- 
cago; Henry W. Persons, Mutual of 
New York, Chicago; Ben Simon, 
Lincoln National, Norfolk; Hugh 
Bell, Equitable of lowa, Seattle; 
Barney Shields, Great National, Dal- 
las; Paul Audet, Prudential of Eng- 
land, Quebec. 

Because of the constantly chang- 
ing complexion of the schools, may 
graduates make it a practice to return 
to the school every four or five years. 
Harry Syphus, Salt Lake general 
agent for Beneficial Life, has at- 
tended three regular schools in 
agency management and one grad- 
uate school. Joe Dickman, agency 
vice president of the Provident Life 
of North Dakota, has attended three 
regular schools and, since he is a 
home office executive, a one-week 
school for home office agency execu- 
tives. 


The School Program 


Class sessions in a modern school 
run for five hours each day, Monday 
through Friday, for two weeks. The 
prepared schedule is closely followed 
with ample time allowed for dis- 
cussion and questions. The “case” 
method is used in treating those sub- 
jects which lend themselves to this 
kind of teaching. The basic, under- 
lying theme of every school is that 
the job of the agency manager is one 
of building an agency comprised of 
successful, happy, permanent life in- 
surance agents. The first two days 
of the school are devoted to the busi- 
ness management side of the man- 
ager’s job, the remainder of the 
school to the sales management side. 

The management schools have 
popularized such novelties as_ the 
“sergeant-at-arms fine system,” the 
Beer Barrel Polka and the “honest 
John review.” 

On the first day of a school, a 
member of the class is appointed 
“‘sergeant-at-arms.” He is given a 
cash box (empty ) anda permanent 
place in the rear of the room. His 
principal responsibilities as sergeant 
are to see that the classes start on 
time, stop on time, and that everyone 
is prompt in attending all sessions. 
Misdemeanors such as tardiness are 
subject to a fine of twenty-five cents. 
An instructor who runs over his 
allotted fifty-minute lecture period is 
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fined fifty cents. Money so collected 
is distributed in accordance with the 
wishes of the class at the conclusion 
of the school. 

The Beer Barrel Polka is the 
school's substitute for the school bell. 
Each class is started with a playing 
of this phonograph record. An in- 
structor conducts a class session for 
fifty minutes, then declares a ten- 
minute recess. Recorded music is 
played during the intermission. Two- 
and-one-half minutes before a lecture 
is to commence, the polka record is 





started. This is a signal to the entire 
class to get to their places. 

The “honest John review” is a 
device to insure careful note-taking 
of the day’s classroom sessions, and 
some evening study. Each day is 
opened with “honest John”—a game 
of chance by which one student is 


.chosen from the group to come up 


before the class and give a ten-minute 
review of the previous day’s sessions. 
The night before, every member of 
the class has had the assignment of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Agency Schools—Continued 


writing out, in outline form, his re- 
view of the day. 

Graduates say that one of the most 
important and lasting values of the 
school is the set of written plans 
prepared while there or immediately 
after for the future growth of the 
agency. Each student critically an- 
alyzes, on paper, the ways by which 
he has been managing his agency in 
the light of what he learned at the 
school and then plans on the definite 
steps he will take for more efficient 
agency operation in the future. The 
student completes six projects, most 
of which apply specifically to his 
own agency. These are: 


An Agency Cost Analysis 

Diagnosis of My Present Agents 

My Plans for Improving Present 
Organization 

My New Manpower Plans 

Selection Case History 

My Training Plans 


The more comprehensive of these 
projects the student completes within 
a month following the close of the 
school and submits them to his home 
office for comment and approval. In 


this way the home office agency offi- 
cer also gets a view of the materiai 
covered in the school, and the com- 
pleted projects provide a sound basis 
for supervision at the home office. 
Group conferences are scheduled 
for members of the class who express 
interest in studying a specific agency 
problem in more detail than is pos- 
sible in the classroom. Personal con- 
ferences with the staff members are 
encouraged. At the beginning of the 
school, each student is assigned to a 
group in charge of an instructor. 
This group meets three or four times 
during the school period and acts as 
a clearinghouse’ for discussion of 
points raised in the classroom and 
for exchanging views on agency 
problems common to that group. 
During the early part of January 
each year, the entire teaching staff 
of the Agency Management Associa- 
tion gathers in conference and crit- 
ically examines the entire pattern of 
the school. Each lecture hour is ap- 
praised in the light of current con- 
ditions and recent research develop- 
ments. Because each school benefits 
from the experience of all previous 
schools, and all previous graduates, 
the curriculum and lecture hour con- 





tent has experienced a cumulative 
development. Over the years, new 
ideas, methods and subjects have 
been substituted for material of less 
urgent nature. 

The question is sometimes asked, 
“Do the management schools con 
flict with other management training 
programs?’ They do not. There is 
no sharp line of demarcation between 
the various management educational 
and training facilities offered at the 
institutional level, nor is there a 
clearly established sequence in which 
these programs should be 
taken by a manager. 


under- 
Each supple- 
ments and augments the other. In 
addition to the management schools 
and company sponsored training pro 
grams, there are the round tables in 
agency management sponsored by 
the N.A.L.U., the study program 
of the American College, the area 
management conferences, and the 
institutes sponsored at various col- 
leges and universities. Each of these 
facilities can be fitted to the needs 
of the individual. No one who ever 
attended a school in agency manage- 
ment said that the school duplicated 
what he had learned in any other 
management training activity. 
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| PERSONAL PRODUCERS— 
® Do you make $15,000? 


10°, of our general agents do! 
® Do you make $10,000? 
25% of our general agents do! 


® Do you make $8,000? | 
60%, of our general agents do! | 


General agents who have been with 
us five years or more average 
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AGENCY AT OUR EXPENSE? 
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Our new DIRECT CONTRACT puts more dollars in 
your pocket. Vested renewals. 
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J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 
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Y SUBJECT is very much 

like the answer of the 

famous sculptor when some- 
one asked him how he carved such 
a beautiful statue. He replied, “First 
you get a piece of marble and a 
chisel; then you chisel off all the 
marble you don’t need.” 

Sounds easy when put that way, 
but it isn’t that simple. There’s the 
vision in the sculptor’s mind and the 
know-how in his hands. 

So it is with our business of 
building an agency. Before I even 
begin, I must know that I can build 
a $5-million agency and that I’m 
willing to pay the price to get the 
job done. 


Manpower Is Answer 


To me, manpower is the answer. 
Not only enough men, but the right 
kind of men placed in the right 
localities. Knowing whom to hire 
and whom not to hire is just as im- 
portant as knowing whom to keep. 
Otherwise a lot of time can be 
wasted for both the manager and the 
agent. 

An agent who fails after a year in 
our business hurts himself, takes a 
year out of his life, and puts new 
wrinkles in his manager’s forehead. 
But, worst of all, his failure creates 
a propagandist against our business. 
His friends wonder why he hasn't 
succeeded and may even ask him 
why. Quite naturally he doesn't 
think it is his own fault. 

Therefore, I believe that my first 
job is care in selecting my men. I 
don’t place too much emphasis on 
“scientific selection,” or the aptitude 
and interest tests. I know too many 
good producers who would never 
have passed those tests when they 
entered our business. 

I remember a story about a school 
that hired a psychiatrist to analyze 
its students. A card was placed on 
the back of each child analyzed, 
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A. C. DECKER, JR. 
General Agent 
Reserve Life 


showing his grade. One day a fracas 
broke out on the playground. A 
teacher stuck her head out the 
window and asked, “What's the 
trouble ?” 

A red-headed, freckle-faced boy 
yelled back, “One of the sixty- 
percenters is beating heck out of a 
hundred-percenter !” 

So it is with the insurance busi- 
ness. I know a successful under- 





writer in Texarkana who has been 
a million-dollar producer for seven- 
teen years. When he went into the 
life insurance business in 1916, he 
merely asked for a contract and re- 
ceived it after a ten-minute interview. 
When he had gone on his way the 
manager asked his partner what he 
thought of their new agent. “He 
certainly couldn’t sell me any insur- 
ance,” his partner replied. 

The manager, never realizing how 
famous his retort was to become, 
said, “Well, I didn’t hire him to sell 
you!” 

We hire agents to sell people in 
their own strata of life. I believe 
that an agent should have at least a 
reasonable understanding of other 
types of business ; how they are con- 


ducted; how things are manufac- 
tured; should know enough about 
the other man’s business to discuss it 
reasonably well with him. 

I look first for a man who isn’t 
afraid to call upon people; one who 
will make enough calls to make sales, 
who loves to make sales just as a 
ballplayer loves to make hits. Not 
necessarily a jumbo sale but a sale, 
whether for $1,000 or $10,000. I 
want an agent to look for applica- 
tions, instead of qualifying the pros- 
pect as to the size of the sale. Give 
me the applications and the volume 
will take care of itself. 


Sales First 


Personally, I don’t think there is 
any mystery about life insurance, but 
I have observed a movement among 
many life insurance men to make a 
mystery of our business. The serv- 
ice we perform is reasonably simple. 
This business of programming is 
fine, but selfishly I would rather 
make the sales and let someone else 
do the programming. I may be old- 
fashioned, but I believe it is better 
to program the policies at the time of 
the insured’s death. Sell him ample 
coverage and suggest that he leave 
his widow a note with his policies, 
asking her to call in me or some other 
trusted underwriter to handle the 
proceeds. Then we are better able to 
settle the estate to her advantage. 
The policyholder most assuredly does 
not know when he will make his 
exit; having adequate life insurance 
is about all he can do in the mean- 
time. In these days of high taxes and 
inflation, a program set up one year 
may not be the best solution a few 
years later. And we're likely to have 
different tax structures every two 
or three years. A man needs a lot 
of insurance more than a scientific 
program. For this reason, / want 
a man who will make lots of sales. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Building an Agency—Continued 


Second, I look for a man who likes 
money, one who is “money-selfish,” 
one who gets a thrill out of a com- 
mission. Give me a man who loves 
the almighty dollar and he will force 
others to buy his service. We hear a 
great deal of the altruism of life in- 
surance agents. I fully appreciate 
this angle of our business, and | 
also. appreciate the commissions 
made from it. I want an agent who 
is shrewd—not “tricky” as we under- 
stand trickiness, but one who has 
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imagination; who can match wits 
with his prospects, who sees a sale in 
every call, and considers every per- 
son a prospect until proven other- 
wise. 

I want enthusiasm in an agent. 
Excitement has made many sales 
where logic failed. Enthusiasm is 
contagious. I have seen agents be- 
come so excited over a simple 20- 
Pay Life that the prospect radiated 
the same enthusiasm after buying it. 

I want an agent with the same 
enthusiasm for my agency that I 
have. I want to be able to take him 
into my confidence and have him 
understand our goals and objectives. 
He must know how we are to make 
our goals and where we want to be 
on the company’s list of leaders. 


Leadership and Persistency 


Each and every one of my agents 
should be a leader in his circle of 
friends. His friends must consider 
him their insurance man and our 
company their company. I want to 
be proud of him. 

Here is the point: psychologists 
have discovered that a faked interest 
is almost as good as a real interest 
in arousing enthusiasm. If you must 
do something in which you are not 
particularly interested, fake an in- 
terest, make believe you are inter- 
ested, tell yourself you are interested, 
act as if you were interested, think 
how interested someone else would 
be in doing this same work—and 
soon you will find yourself working 
enthusiastically ! 

Definitely not the least important 
quality to look for is the persistency 
of the agent and his business. As 
Calvin Coolidge once remarked, 
“Nothing in the world can take the 
place of persistence. Talent will not 
do it; nothing is more common than 
unsuccessful men witlt talent. Genius 
will not; unrewarded genius is al- 
most a proverb. Education will not ; 
the world is full of educated derelicts. 
Persistence and determination alone 
are omnipotent. The slogan “press 
on” has solved and will always solve 
the problems of the human race.” 

Ball players, fighter, golfers, and 
others have shown every quality of 
class and potential greatness, only to 
fade and be forgotten as the rough 
spots in the road drove them back. 
They had everything but the fiber 
that can stand hard, repeated, all- 


continuous pounding. The persiste: 
hammering of a life insurance sales 
man, week after week, month afte: 
month, is just as sure to start th 
pendulum of success swinging hi 
way as day is to follow night! 

One of the greatest generals of al 
time, General George Washington 
lost more battles than he won. Yet 
he persisted and, in the end, tri 
umphed. 

On the financial side of the ledger, 
the persistency of an agent's busi 
ness is a vital measuring rod of his 
success and achievement, both fi 
nancially and from the standpoint 
of service to his policyholders. 

A half-million dollar producer 
with a 100 per cent persistency ratio: 
is better off than a million-dollar 
producer with a 50 per cent laps« 
ratio! 

| know we are to treat all agents 
alike; however, despite the great 
variety and individuality of sales or 
ganizations there are certain basic 
psychological qualities that are likely 
to distinguish the best salesman from 
the poorest in any selling organiza- 
tion. Experience has taught me that 
each agent is an individual. I must 
treat him as if ] were he and not ex 
pect more of him than he expects of 
me. Some men do best with a pat 
on the back, others respond best 
when left alone, and still others need 
a kick in the pants to do their best. 
But fair play and humane treatment 
must be our guiding philosophy. 


All Sold 


To make my quota, I must accept 
my quota. By acceptance I mean the 
belief that it is a sound quota and 
the possibility to reaching it is great. 
To meet it, I have to decide how 
many men I must have to help me 
and how much I must write myself. 
Plans for a year in advance have 
to be made and followed through, 
just like a road map. I know how 
much is needed in January, Febru- 
ary, ang March; if I fall short during 
those months I have to work harder 
to make it up during the remaining 
nine months. 

There’s no room for lack of in- 
terest or letup in effort when the 
goal is $5-million of new life insur- 
ance business in one year. / must 
feel and know beyond any doubt that 
T can do it! 


From the original in the “Dotted Line’ 
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THE LEGAL 


Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Guardian, Without Proper Court Or- 
der, Cannot Change the Beneficiary 
of Ward's Policy of Life Insurance. 


In April of 1940, Susan Sellers 
took out a policy of life msurance 
with the Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. A nephew was 
named as beneficiary but in 1945 
Susan Sellers changed the benefici- 
ary naming Georgia Lindsey and 
Julia Sadler as beneficiaries. These 
two are the plaintiffs in this case. 

In 1947, Susan suffered a stroke 
of apoplexy and Carl Johnson, a 
relative, took her to the hospital. 
While in the hospital, Carl told her 
that the expenses of the doctors and 
hospital were great and that she 
should change her insurance so that 
it would be payable to her estate. 
Susan said all right, but the policy 
was in the hands of the plaintiffs 
and they would not give it up. So 
Carl Johnson applied to the Probate 
Court and got himself appointed 
guardian of Susan’s estate and as 
such guardian secured possession of 
the policy without court authority. 
He then changed the beneficiary 
thereon to the estate. In July 1949, 
Susan died and Johnson was ap- 
pointed administrator of her estate 
and listed the insurance proceeds in 
the inventory. Julia Sadler and 
Georgia Lindsey filed this suit saying 
that the insurance policy should have 
been paid to them. The company 
had paid the sum of $1,912.37 to 
Johnson. 

The question involved in this suit 
was whether or not the guardian 
could change the beneficiary on the 
life insurance policy. The Probate 
Court found that the act of Johnson 
in changing the beneficiary was void. 
The Court of Appeals reversed the 
judgment of the Probate Court. 
The Supreme Court held with the 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 


Probate Court that Johnson’s act 
was not authorized. The law is that 
a guardian of an incompetent is un- 
authorized, without court authority, 
to change the beneficiary in an in- 
surance policy of his ward. The 
Court cites Appleman on Insurance 
Law and Practice and Couch on In- 
surance. Even though Johnson had 
authority from the deceased prior 
to her being declared incompetent 
that would make no difference as 
the adjudication of incompetency and 
the appointment of a guardian re- 
voked whatever authority he had to 
act as agent for her. Lindsey, et al, 
vs. Johnson, Administrator. Ohio 
Supreme Court, January 31, 1951. 
14 CCH Life Cases 774. 
Everett M. 


Counsel : Tyler, 


John W. Kellogg for Appellants 
Deibel, Elbrecht & Roberts, 
Moses H. Dixon, for Appellee 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 






Promise to Procure Insurance Held 
Not Enforceable. 


Kenneth Carl Cory was killed in 
an airplane accident while a student 
of the Troth Flying Service. The 
parents of Kenneth sued Troth Fly- 
ing Service. Relying on statements 
of the Flying Service that the school 
would take out $10,000.00 in insur- 
ance on his life if he would sign a 
contract, the son did sign a contract 
to take flying lessons from the 
school. The fact developed after the 
boy was killed that no insurance was 
ever taken out by the Troth Flying 
Service. The Court held that the 
evidence did not disclose any binding 
contract between the boy and the 
defendant company. 

Although it is the general rule 
that a promise to another for the 
benefit of a stranger is binding, still 
it must be shown that the original 
agreement had all the necessary ele- 
ments to make a binding contract. 
Cory et al vs. Troth et al. Kansas 
Supreme Court, November 10, 1950. 
14 CCH Life Cases 766. 


Counsel: Arthur C. Hodgson, 
Lyons, Kansas for Appellants 
L. E. Quinlan, Ben Jones, 
Lyons, Kansas for Appellees 


The Evidence Did Not Support the 

Verdict of the Jury Holding That the 

Policy of Insurance Was Delivered to 

the Agent for Delivery to Insured 
Prior to Insured's Death. 


On February 14, 1946 the insured 
applied for insurance with Life & 
Casualty Insurance Company of 
Tennessee through its local agent, 
Mr. Fountain, and paid the first 
weekly premium of forty (40¢) 
cents. The application was sent to 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


the home office and there was to be 
no liability on the part of the com- 
pany until the application was ac- 
cepted and the policy was delivered 
to him while in good health. The 
insured was accidentally killed on 
February 22, 1946 and the sole 
question to be decided by the appeal 
was whether or not the policy was 
in effect at the: time of the death. 
There was testimony by various 
witnesses that Mr. Fountain, the 
agent, had told them that he had 
the policy of insurance for delivery 
to the insured but the policy itself 
was introduced into evidence and 
bore the date of February 25, 1946. 

If the policy was actually in the 
hands of the agent prior to death 
of the insured, the rule of law is, 
that, in the absence of a special con- 
tract, a policy is considered delivered 
when it is delivered by insurer to its 
agent for delivery to the insured. 

However, the Appellate Court 
held that the evidence supporting 
the contention that the policy was in 
the hands of the agent before Feb- 











ruary 22, 1946 was so meager, it 
was barely a scintilla. Hence, the 
trial court which let the case go to 
the jury who held for the plaintiff 
was reversed and a new trial was 
ordered. Life & Casualty Insurance 
Company of Tennessee vs. Latham. 
Alabama Supreme Court, February 
15, 1950. 14 CCH Life cases 785. 
Counsel: Patton & Robinson, 
Carrollton, Ala. Jones, Domi- 
nick & McEachin, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. for Appellant 
W. A. Davis, Aliceville, Ala. 
for Appellee. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH FUND 


Annual Report 


EART disease research will re- 

ceive grants totalling more than 
$725,000 this year from the life in- 
surance companies of the United 
States and Canada, it was announced 
here last month by M. Albert Linton, 
president of the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund. The 1951 
awards bring to nearly four million 
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dollars the amount of money given 
to heart disease research by the life 
insurance companies since the Fund 
was organized in 1945. 


Grants 


Included in this year’s grants are 
51 research awards amounting to 
$597,450 and 36 research fellowships 
totaling $129,500. The research 
awards are grants-in-aid for specific 
research projects, most of them car- 
ried on by teams of doctors working 
under the sponsorship of medical 
schools and research centers. The 
fellowships go to graduates and un- 
dergraduates and make possible 
special training in scientific research. 

Since the first grants of the Fund 
were made at the start of 1946, the 
Fund has contributed a total of over 
$3,940,000 in aid of research on 
the diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels. In all, 166 research pro- 
grams and 165 research fellowships 
have been supported. 

The resources of the Fund, pro- 
vided annually by 146 U. S. and 
Canadian life insurance companies, 
are devoted entirely to the support 
of research on diseases of the heart 
and blood vessels, America’s No. 1 
health problem. The ultimate ob- 
jective of the Fund’s activities is to 
provide the means of preventing or 
curing these diseases. 


Higdon on Board 


Only new member elected to the 
Fund’s Board of Directors this year 
was ]. C. Higdon, president of the 
Business Men’s Assurance Company 
of Kansas City, Mo. Changes were, 
however, announced by Mr. Linton 
in the membership of the Techni- 
cal Advisory Council of the Fund, 
the organization of doctors who 
guide the selection of research and 
fellowship grants. Dr. C. N. H. 
Long, dean of the Yale School of 
Medicine and chairman of the Coun 
cil, has retired from the Council to 
gether with Dr. Robert F. Loeb of 
Columbia University, and they are 
being succeeded by Dr. C. Phillip 
Miller, professor of medicine at the 
University of Chicago, and Dr. Car! 
F. Schmidt, professor of pharma 
cology at the University of Penn 
sylvania.. Dr. Eugene M. Landis of 
Harvard University becomes  th« 
new chairman of the Council. 
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GAS LINE LOANS 


| FE insurance dollars have been 
L, me of the important sources of 
capital funds for financing the recent 
development of natural gas, which 
has now been piped into 35 states 
and the District of Columbia, the 
Institute of Life Insurance reports. 
The life companies have put more 
than $1,000,000,000 of their policy- 
holders’ funds into securities of 
natural gas pipelines since the end 
of World War IT. 

(in September 30, the life insur- 
ance companies of the country held 
bonds of natural gas pipelines in the 
amount of over $1,130,000,000 and 
stocks of almost $20,000,000. This is 
almost entirely a post-war develop- 
ment, the corresponding holdings at 
the end of 1945 being $170,000,000 
in bonds and $5,000,000 in stocks. 
The life companies’ investment in- 
creased sevenfold in the four years. 


In Policyholders’ Interest 


“This investment is additional evi- 
dence of how policyholders’ reserve 
funds are put to work for national 


interest as well as their own,” 
Holgar J. Johnson, Institute presi- 
dent, commented. ‘Policyholders, 
through this investment of some of 
their savings, have aided materially 
in bringing this new fuel to them- 
selves and to their communities, 


Many Long Lines 


The company which is piping 
natural gas into New York is Trans- 
continental Gas Pipeline Corpora- 
tion, largely financed by 18 life 
insurance companies. They under- 
wrote $175,000,000 of this corpora- 
tion’s bonds. The resultant pipeline 
is the nation’s longest—1,840 miles 
between Texas and New York. This 
line is delivering over 500,000,000 
cubic feet of gas daily in New York 
or en route. 

Another long line, serving the 
Chicago area, will be 1,331 miles and 
has been designed to deliver 305,- 
000,000 cubic feet daily, when it 
opens late in 1951, and will probably 
be enlarged later. ; 

Natural gas pipeline transmission 
mileage in the United States now 
totals 100,000 and delivers this type 





fuel into all but 13 states. Including 
mains of all types, there are 364,000 
miles of gas pipelines. Within five 
years, with completion of lines now 
approved or under consideration, 
every state in the country will be 
served by natural gas. Last year, 
7,537 miles of gas pipelines were 
added, with an investment of $600,- 
000,000. This year, an even greater 
mileage will be provided with an 
investment exceeding $1,000,000,000. 


Gas Comsumption 


Natural gas consumption in this 
country will probably approach 
seven trillion cubic feet next year. 
This compares with less than one 
trillion in 1920. About 20 percent 
of the nation’s total energy supply 
is now provided by natural gas ; three 
years ago, it was only 13 percent; 
in 1926 it was 6 percent. 

There are now 8,000,000 homes 
using gas for all kinds of heating, 
with 3,000,000 more expected to in- 
stall gas heat in the next three years. 
There are 28,000,000 gas ranges in 
use, 15,000,000 gas hot water 
heaters, 2,500,000 gas refrigerators. 
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NO inancial Statement 
OPERATING 
December 31, 1950 
IN 
iabilities 
Arizona Assets L om " 
Arkansas U. &. Government Securities _. $12,761,852.96 Policy Reserves --....--------- $25,859.776.75 
——— Claims Due and Unpaid ------- NONE 
a cme Gente Reserve for Death and Dis- 
Illinois Railroad ---- $1,303.946.73 ability Claims __- 358,427.60 
“— Public Utility 4.537.245.08 Present Value of tnstallment 
Kansas State and GER nesctcncteesceons 252,790.08 
Maryland Municipal —-- 626.907 .36 ee TD. dcandccnndeenndii 1.617 .004.69 
Michigan Industrial and Policyholders’ Funds -.....-.. 1.510.636.88 
ee Miscellaneous. 64,905.33 6.593.004.50 - Reserve for Taxes -_..-_------- 126.669.16 
Nebraska ee os 2) ee eee ne. 1,043,819.47 Reserve for Other Liabilities — waaeeee 
a . First Mortgage Loans ------- 5.706,089.00 Special Contingency Reserves -- 450,000.00 
ahoma 
Oregon a ee RE ENE ES SRN pine Total Policy Reserves and Lia- 
Texas Real Estate Sold Under Contract 5.086. bilities ................... $80,307,974.26 
Utah Policy Loans and Interest ---- 3,933.843.77 2 
Virginia Capital .... $ %25,000.00 
Washington &tecks. Preferred and Common 923,351.95 Surplus ___- 1.688.152.66 
aia . Premiums Due and Deferred -~- 511,273.09 Surplus Funds for Protection of 
District of Columbia Other Assets ------------------ 84,751.06 Policyholders -.---------- 2.013.152.66 
* 
21,126. SUED. dnioereinnisetcecbdlimiieiinmmieniant 2.321,12 
Excellent general agency TOTAL -~-------------------- $32,321,126.90 TOTAL $3 6.90 
opportunities available for 
capable, industrious men. : s 
All correspondence confi Life Insurance in Force ___--_----- $129,567,837.00 
dential. 
O. F. Davis, Vice President A & H Department Premium Income in 1950 .... .$1,444,097.14 
Director of Agencies 
; Illinois Bankers Life A C 
ea inois Bankers Life Assurance Company 
a. & Health—Polio 
edical Reimbursement . 4 
Rentiee-tivep Monmouth, Illinois 
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BOSTON MUTUAL LIFE 
New Home Office 


On March 5 last the Boston Mutual Life Insurance 
Company opened its new home offices at 372-378 
Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. This year the company is 
also celebrating its 60th anniversary. 


CROWN LIFE 
Writing Group Casualty 


An addition to the ranks of life companies which 
have branched out into the casualty field is the Crown 
Life of Toronto, Can. A little more than a year ago an 
announcement was made by the company that authoriza- 
tion had been secured to write casualty insurance as well 
as life. Now all preparations have been completed and 
casualty insurance in conjunction with group life is 
being solicited actively in Canada and the United States. 

At a recent conference of group representatives held 
at the home office of the company the wide range of 
accident and sickness benefits being offered was ex- 
plained. It was pointed out that complete package plans 
are now available providing a broad selection of both 
life and casualty benefits for both large and small groups 
of employees. 

This further development of the Crown Life’s group 
activities is in line with the expansion in this field which 
began four years ago with the formation of a special 
group department. 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY 
Year End Figures 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York, 
N. Y. wrote $1,410,000,000 during the past year. At the 
year-end, life insurance in force totaled $15,278,000,000. 
New Ordinary life insurance paid for amounted to 
$752,000,000 and new Group life insurance amounted to 
$658,000,000. 

Assets listed totaled $5,701,865,000, an increase of 
$446,257,000 over 1949, Against the total net earnings 
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of $159,900,000 from insurance and investment opera- 
tions, the Society made extraordinary additions to 
reserves of $10,800,000 and set aside $80,650,000 for 
dividends to policyholders in 1951. 

Total payments to policyholders and_ beneficiaries 
during 1950 amounted to $371,500,000, of which $121,- 
800,000 were death claims and $249,700,000 (67 per 
cent) were benefits to living policyholders, indicating a 
growing trend toward “living” as well as death benefits 
through life insurance. 


Freight Cars 


One of the most significant business developments in 
the life insurance field during 1950, the Parkinson report 
to the Board of Directors noted, was the inauguration of 
The Equitable Plan to purchase and lease freight cars 
and Diesel locomotives to the railroads of the United 
States. As of December 31, 1950, the Society had 
acquired or had on order a fleet of approximately 19,000 
freight cars and more than 200 Diesel locomotives, 
representing an investment of about $130,000,000. The 
purchase-lease plan has been an important factor in 
helping to relieve the dangerous freight car shortage 
that existed among American railroads, the report 
pointed out. 


Monetary Commission 


“Tf life insurance is to continue riding the high tide 
of public confidence,” Mr. Parkinson’s statement to the 
Board continued, “we must constantly concern our- 
selves with the purchasing power of the life-insurance- 
dollar. The threat of inflation is as real and deadly as 
the Red menace we are arming against. In the fight 
against it, we, as a nation, are hiding under the bed! 

“To cope with inflation we are using now a ‘cheap 
money’ financial system, designed for a deflation period. 
Obviously, it is not working. Obviously, too, our na- 
tional leaders are afraid to face that fact. The time has 
come for Congress to take back the making of Treasury 
policy and all Government policy concerning this matter 
of monetary soundness and money supply. 

“As a first important step in that direction, Congress 
should immediately appoint a Monetary Commission of 
men of experience in Congress and in the banking and 
business world to do what was done’ back in 1912— 
examine the whole banking, debt and monetary situation. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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YY, ye Mase 


tn wut Bustle! 


Lire oF GEORGIA is moving ahead into its 60th 
year. Founded in 1891, when bustles were the 
vogue, the Company has grown steadily. A 
hustling field organization in 11 Southern states 
sparks this growth. 

Our field men really had hustle last year. They 
increased life insurance in force $87,964,302 to a 
total of $731,158,978. Our assets rose $8,926,665 
and at the end of the year were $55,918,386. 
Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries were 
$8,067,621 . . . this was $579,160 more than 
in 1949, 


To commemorate our 60th Anniversary, we have 





published THe SOUTHERN SENTINEL, a newspaper 
filled with 1891 nostalgia. Write us for a copy. 


LEE Ssurance Compeury, 
@)/GRORGHIA 


THE OLD RELIABLE + SINCE 1891 


HOME GOEFICE = ATLANTA 











Sinantial Statement 


December 31, 1950 


Compiled from Annual Report Filed with Insurance Departments 


ASSETS Per Cent 


U. S. Government Securities 18.87 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 13.55 


Railroad Bonds 


Public Utility Bonds ‘ 18.1 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 3. 
Stocks 3. 
Mortgages (First Liens) 31.7 


Real Estate: 


Offices (Including Branches) 3.3% 


Investment 
Policy Loans 


Cash x. 1.7 


Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 


Premiums in Course of Collection 1. 


Miscellaneous Assets 


Total Admitted Assets 100 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
Policy Reserves 
Reserve for Sickness and Accident Claims 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid 
Death Claims Reported but Pending Proof 
Reserve for Unreported Claims 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 
Estimated Amount Due and Accrued for Taxes 
Reserve for Pension Plan 
Agents’ Bond Reserve and Interest 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 
Total Liabilities Except Capital 
Capital and Surplus Funds for Further 
Protection of Policyholders: 
Capital 
Unassigned Surplus Funds 
Capital and Surplus 
Total 


r OUR SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


r 


Amount 

$10,553,259.01 

79742,442.44 
»140,072.51 
»134,464.78 
,820,568.26 
2,124,120.00 
»765,552.69 


887,749.91 
293,500.00 
132,994.51 
998,462.58 
297,254.52 
,009,037.59 
18,906.78 


918,385.58 





Amount 
$38,561,092.89 
202,163.62 

None 
108,972.78 
135,000.00 
700,063.40 
632,254.00 
905,048.79 
558,277.50 
346,746.24 
$44,149,619.22 


te 


~”A 


7,;000,000.00 
4,768,766.36 
$11,768,766.36 
$55,918,385.58 


————_—__——— 
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EQUITABLE SOCIETY—Continued 


From that study should come the spine-stiffening action 
that will apply the brakes to inflation and give us a long 
range plan of money management. 

“A Monetary Commission, truly representative of the 
people, composed of three members of the Senate, three 
members of the House, and three experienced men 
drawn from the financial world could blueprint a safe 
course of action. Time is running out: action now is 
urgent !”’ 


FRANKLIN LIFE 
Billion Dollar Company 


Outstanding achievement in any field of endeavor 
is always news. When such achievement is primarily 
the result of the efforts of one man, it is particularly 
significant. 

Today Charles E. Becker, president of the Franklin 
Life Insurance Company, Springfield, Illinois, has seen 
a dream realized. When he assumed control of the 
company in 1940 it had less than $200,000,000 of insur- 
ance in force, the total result of its sales activities since 
its incorporation in 1884. It may take six spark plugs to 
make an automobile engine function well but it only 
takes one to make a company get up and go. During the 
past eleven years the Franklin, under dynamic leader- 
ship, has moved and has now joined the exclusive rank 
of billion dollar ordinary companies. On the occasion of 
this milestone in progress we offer our congratulations. 

The major credit for this achievement goes to Presi- 
dent Baker who never wavered or hesitated in his drive 
toward the billion dollar goal. Those who helped him in 
this endeavor should likewise be remembered. Par- 
ticularly fortunate was his securing the services of 
Francis J. O’Brien. Charlie furnished the drive while 
O’B provided the means with sales promotion material 





that is outstanding in the business. lor unusual plans 
that have proved particularly saleable, credit shoui:| 
probably go to the actuaries and underwriters. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE 
Takes Over Family Reserve 


On January 31 last the Liberty National Life Insur 
ance Company of Birmingham, Alabama reinsured thy 
Family Reserve Insurance Company, which is located in 
the same city. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 
Executive Promotions 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, four execu 
tive promotions were announced and one retirement. 
Walter O. Menge, well known in the business and with 
the company since 1937, was advanced from vice presi 
dent to Ist vice president; J. D. Frank, who joined the 
company in 1930, became vice president and general 
counsel, succeeding R. F. Baird, retired; George M. 
Bryce (1937) moved from assistant secretary and ac- 
tuary to secretary of the company, while John Phelps 
(1938) was promoted from assistant secretary to assist- 
ant vice president. The other officers were renamed. 

Mr. Menge, Mr. Bryce and Mr. Phelps are all Fellows 
of the Society of Actuaries. 


Others 


Following the above announcement, seven more pro- 
motions were made by the company. Samuel P. Adams 
(1935), Fred W. Clark (1934) and Gathings Stewart 


(1937) were named associate actuaries; Walter W. 








Opportunity knocks MORE than once 


There are many doors upon which oppor- 
tunity knocks in the rapidly growing Crown 


CROWN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, TORONTO, CANADA 


The Crown Life is now licensed to operate in Alaska, Arizona, California, District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Puerto Rico, Texas, Virgin Islands, Washington. 


Life organization. Ask our Agency Depart- . 


ment about opportunities for you. 
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1926 
1951 


Year by year, the best statement of a company’s plus 
values is its balance sheet. 

In its 25th year, National Old Line’s balance sheet 
reflects continued growth because there is concrete 
evidence of plus values .. . 


. in our complete array of conventional and Institu- 
tional contracts, 


Plus Values 


. in the reputation for service to the men who repre- 
sent us, 
Just one of these plus values is: Every policy issued 
by the Company bears on its face the signature of the 
Insurance Commissioner and the seal of the State of 
Arkansas, certifying that it is registered and that ap- 
proved Securities equal in value to the legal reserve are 
held in trust by the Commissioner of Insurance of the 
State of Arkansas. 
Now operating in the states of: 
Arkansas, Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, Louisiana. 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, and 
South Carolina. 


“A Quarter-Century of Service” 


lave al Old Line. 






Nation 


insurance Company 
te tle Roch, Arkansas 








A Good Name 
in the 


MIDDLE - WEST 


Ch MIDWEST Lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 
W. W. PUTNEY 
President 


CLYDE W. JAMES 
Executive Vice President 
and Secretary 


Vv. L. THOMPSON 
Vice President 
and Sales Mgr. 
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Steffen (1941) to assistant secretary; O. W. Lanning 
(1948) to assistant counsel; J. J. Madden (1928) to 
secretary, mortgage loan department and D. H. Gerig 
(1944) to divisional manage 
ment. 


METROPOLITAN 
Year End Figures 


Payments by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany to living policyholders or beneficiaries in 1950 
exceeded $837 millions, the largest such total for any 
year in the company’s 83-year history. Of this sum, 
$286 millions was in death claim payments, $171 
millions in matured endowments and annuity payments, 
and nearly $90 millions in disability, accident and 
health, and surgical, hospital, and medical expense 
benefits. 

During 1950 the funds held by the company for the 
henefit of its 33,000,000 policyholders in the United 
States and Canada passed the $10 billion mark. At the 
end of the year the total was $10,338,000,000. 

The statutory reserve—determined according to legal 
requirements—for future payments to policyholders was 
$8,784 millions, and the total of other obligations 
amounted to $932 millions. A surplus of $622 millions— 
about 6.4 percent of the total liabilities—was held for 
contingencies. 
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At the end of 1950 the life insurance in force was 
$45,425,000,000, an increase in outstanding life insur- 
ance of $3,725,000,000 during the year. 

The in force was made up of $21,930,000,000 ‘of 
ordinary insurance; $10,464,000,000, industrial; and 
$13,031,000,000, group. 

In addition to life insurance there were outstanding 
3,124,000 individual policies or group certificates pro- 
viding accident and health benefits, and also 2,398,000 
policies or certificates providing hospital and surgical 
benefits. 

There were 490,000 individual annuity contracts or 
group certificates in force for a total annual income of 
$174,000,000, including annuity payments currently 
being made. 

Life insurance issued during 1950 amounted to 
$3,573,000,000, of which $1,798,000,000 was ordinary 
insurance ; $719,000,000, industrial ; and $1,056,000,000, 
group. 


Lapses and Investments 


The company continued to experience favorable ter- 
mination rates from all causes. The lapse rate was lower 
than in 1949, and the mortality experience continued to 
be favorable. 

The funds over which the Metropolitan maintains 
stewardship in behalf of its policyholders were invested 
in nearly 150,000 separate items, and investments were 


(Continued on the next page) 











WE ARE PROUD 














Yes, we are very proud of the years of outstanding 
friendly service to fieldmen and _ policyholders. 
Records of black and white tell a story of distinc- 
tive achievement throughout the years. 


A comparison of the assets and contractual liabili- 
ties of a company is one measure of the soundness 
of that company. The twenty largest life insurance 
companies have an aggregate average of approx- 
imately $107.00 of assets for each $100.00 of lia- 
bilities. We are proud that Peoples Life has over 
$112.00 of assets for each $100.00 of contractual 
liabilities. 

The friendly spirit existing between the home of- 
fice and fieldman is reflected in the service to 
policyholders and with the solid financial back- 
ground of the company, you, too, will find it pays 
to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company" 














FRANKFORT _ INDIANA 
= A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 
balance 







improves performance 


Balance improves performance 
through avoiding excesses 
in any one direction. 


In a life insurance company 
a favorable balance of past 
achievements, present action and 
future planning assures 
continued progress. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
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METROPOLITAN—Continued 


held in every state, in the District of Columbia, and in 
each of the provinces of Canada in: which the company 
is licensed for business. 

Sizable investments were held in the obligations of 
steel and chemical companies, the oil industry, railroads, 
machine tool companies, and defense plants of all kinds, 
and also in electric light and power and communications 
companies. At the end of 1950, 43 percent of all invest- 
ments were in the bonds of commerce and industry, 30 
percent in United States and Canadian government 
obligations, and 27 percent in city and farm mortgages, 
housing, policy loans, and real estate. 

There were 122,000 mortgage loans on single-family 
dwellings which averaged $5,690, and more than 16,000 
farm mortgage loans averaging about $7,660. 

The net interest yield, after deducting investment 
expenses, on all of the Metropolitan investments aver- 
aged 3.07 percent in 1950, the same as in 1949. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE 
Executive Changes 


On March 6 at a meeting of the board of directors of 
the National Equity Life Insurance Company, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, R. D. Lowry was elected president 
succeeding his father, C. E. Lowry, the original founder 
of the company twenty-eight years ago. Lowry, Sr. was 
elected chairman of the board. Lowry, Jr. had been 
secretary since 1947 and previous to that for ten years 
he sold life insurance and holds the C.L.U. degree. 

E. W. Washington, Jr. was promoted to vice president 
and agency director; Warner St. John to vice president 
in charge of mortgage loans; Franklin C. Seford, Jr., 
with the company fifteen years and most recently assist- 
ant secretary, succeeded Mr. Lowry as secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Group Plans for Agencies—Juvenile Liberalization 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Mass. has established a group life and casualty 
insurance program for general agents, agents and agency 
employees. The plan is on a cooperative basis, with 
general agents and the company sharing the cost with the 
insured agent or employee. 

Life insurance protecti6n will be available to eligible 
full-time agents in amounts of from $3,000 to $10,000 
depending on the agent’s yearly production. Supervisors, 
cashiers and clerks are also covered with liberal amounts 
of insurance. 

Casualty insurance is available to all agency members 
and their eligible dependents, covering medical expense 
insurance for treatment received in the hospital, hospital 
expense insurance, surgical expense insurance and 
diagnostic laboratory and X-ray coverage. 
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The company has extended issue of juvenile insurance 
down to one day of age. Any policy issued before the 
child is six months of age will grant full coverage aiter 
the first policy year. In the event of death during the 
first policy year, the company will return the gross 
premium with 212% interest. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
War Clause 


The use of a war and aviation clause in new policies 
issued after March 12 to certain types of war risks has 
been announced by the New York Life Insurance 
Company. 

The company pointed out that the war and aviation 
clause would be used primarily in new policies issued 
to applicants who are either in military service or who 
have been notified to report, and that by far the great 
majority of its policies would continue to be issued 
without a war and aviation clause. 

The general war and aviation clause to be used will 
he of the “results” type. In general, the war conditions 
of the new clause to be included in new policies issued 
to certain types of military risks will be applicable where 
death occurs as a result of war provided the cause of 
death occurs while the insured is outside the “Home 
\reas” and is in the military, naval or air forces of any 
country at war or in any auxiliary or civilian non- 
combatant unit serving with such forces. There are also 
certain other stated limitations. 

The aviation conditions contained in the new clause 
provide in general full passenger aviation coverage in 
the “Home Areas,” except in aircraft being used for 
military, naval or aviation training or practice purposes. 
Outside the “Home Areas” aviation coverage is generally 
provided only where the insured is a passenger in a 
passenger aircraft operated by an incorporated and 
governmentally certificated Scheduled Air Carrier but 
which is not operated for any military, naval or air 
forces. Subject to the payment of an extra premium the 
policy may provide full aviation coverage for the face 
amount within the “Home Areas.” 

“Home Areas” in the company’s new clause means the 
48 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Panama Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands and 
Canada. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 
Now N. C. Company 


The Occidental Life Insurance Company, located in 
Raleigh, North Carolina for many years, has been a 
New Mexico corporation. As of March 1, however, all 
the technical details had been taken care of and the 
company is now in fact as well as in name a North 
Carolina corporation. The Occidental was originally 
incorporated in the state of Nevada and later on rein- 
corporated in the state of New Mexico, 
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.a story in which a Philadelphia Lifeman 
was the “hero.” $132,600 in 442 endowment 
policies. Most important of all, no difference 
in premium because of age... each premium 
$14.00 per year! 

That's the kind of home office help Philadelphia 
Life fieldmen get a// the time. Liberal contracts 


.. cooperative underwriting .. . competitive 
rates .. . planned programs that get dotted line 
action ...all mean vastly increased earnings 


for Philadelphia Life agents. The Company is 
growing...rapidly! You can grow along with us. 





HILADELPHIA LIFE--- 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 7 PA. William Elliott, President 











YOUR BEST 
HOTEL VALUE 


IN 
DENVER 


TWO PERSONS 
FOR THE PRICE 
OF ONE 


: 


SHIRLEY 
SAVOY 


HOTEL 
17TH AT BROADWAY 
DENVER, COLORANO 
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NEW TERRITORIES OPEN 
IN EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Opportunity may lie everywhere, but 
western agents can add to it the security 
of an old-line legal reserve company, 
now in its 3lst secure year, and in the 
full swing of expansion. 


In the last 9 years, insurance in force 
has just about tripled; premium income 
has increased 600%! 


Fruitful opportunities for general agents 


and big personal producers in every state 
west of the Mississippi. 


Write today for full information. 


THE NATIONAL RESERVE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIFE 


TOPEKA KANSAS 
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ATLAS... 


... according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our job—thoroughly. 


Excellent territory still avail- ; 
able in Arkansas, California, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Oregonand Texas. Write to— 





Y 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





JOHNSON OD. HILL, PRESIDENT 
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PALMETTO STATE LIFE 
33!/3% Stock Dividend 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Palmetto State Life Insurance Company, Columbia, 
S. C., a stock dividend of 33144% was declared, thereby 
increasing the capital from $150,000 to $200,000. At 
the same time a regular dividend of 50c per share and 
an extra dividend of like amount was declared. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Aviation D. |. 


Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. is extending its 
double indemnity coverage to include all usual types of 
passenger flying. Exceptions are if the insured’s death 
results from flights for training, testing, experimental 
or military purposes, or when the insured acts in any 
capacity other than passenger. The company automiati- 
cally extends the new coverage to all policyholders who 
are insured under policies with former double indemnity 
provisions. 


Family Income Change 


The company also has revised its family income pro- 
vision to permit issuing a policy with family income on 
only a portion of the basic amount. Consistent with 
present underwriting practices, this portion must be at 
least $2,000 if for fifteen years, and at least $1,500 if 
for twenty years. The portion of the policy with family 
income and the portion without it must be payable to 
the same beneficiary unless the commuted value is 
elected. 


PRUDENTIAL 
Year End Figures 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
Newark, N. J. followed the trend in the life insurance 
business for 1950 and showed increases in practically 
all operational results. The number of policyholders 
increased from 26 to 27 million. 

Total admitted assets at the end of 1950 were $8,924,- 
379,362. The largest single item making up this total 
were mortgage loans, $3,063,286,916. New business, 
including group insurance, amounted to more than 
$4,250,000,000. In both the weekly premium and in the 
ordinary field, new production records. were established, 
while in the group department $1,169,000,000 was 
written. The in force as of year end exceeded $34,000,- 
000,000, an increase of $2,798,000,000 for the year. 

An interesting point President Shanks made in his 
report was that the company paid $623,000 on lives of 
men killed by enemy action in Korea. During the year 
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the company also approved more than 132,000 individual 
mortgage loans with a total value of more than $1,361,- 
(000,000 on homes, farms and business properties. 


Midwestern Home Office 


Plans for the establishment of a Mid-America Home 
Office in Chicago by The Prudential and the erection of 
a 35-story skyscraper to house the new organization, 
were announced on March 1 by Carrol M. Shanks, 
president. 

He said that the proposed headquarters will be located 
over part of the Randolph Street Suburban Station of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, its tracks and those of the 
Michigan Central Railroad. The location edges the lake 
front, just north of Grant Park. 

The building will serve as a headquarters for all 
Prudential operations in the nine-state area embracing 
Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Wisconsin. It will be 
staffed by more than 3,000 employees, but a large portion 
of the structure will be available for tenant occupancy. 

Prudential has approximately 5% million policy- 
holders residing in the midwestern area, said Mr. 
Shanks, and they hold over $6% billions of insurance. 
[ts investments of all types in the nine states total more 
than $928 million. 


Other Offices 


Establishment of the new home office is in line with 
the decentralization program undertaken by the com- 
pany several years ago, Mr. Shanks said. However, in 
size—both from the standpoint of operations as well as 
staff—the Chicago office will be larger than any of the 
other three regional home offices already established by 
Prudential at Los Angeles, Houston and Toronto. 

Most of the 3,000 persons required to staff the new 
headquarters will be in addition to the 6,200 who now 
man its 267 offices located throughout the midwestern 
region. Many of them will be recruited in the Chicago 
area, while others will transfer from the Home Office in 
Newark, N. J. 

Preliminary plans contemplate a modern, contempo- 
rary structure of about 35 stories. It will be air-con- 
ditioned and fireproof. The exterior will be of polished 
stone and stainless steel. Main supports for the building 
will be some 400 cylindrical caissons extending to 
bedrock, approximately 100 feet below the surface of the 
ground. 


Complex Negotiations 


Negotiations for the building site have been under way 
since October, 1949, said Mr. Shanks, and an indication 
of their complexities is provided by the fact that some 
500 distinct parcels are involved in the transaction. This 
is because each separate footing, elevator pit and “air 
rights” required for utility lines must be considered as 
a separate piece of real estate. Successful conclusion of 
the negotiations was made possible only through the 
close cooperation of lawyers, engineers, architects and 
realtors, he commented. 

{Continued on the next paae) 
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from branches located in more than 20 

countries, including 50 offices in the 
United States, the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA has won universal 
recognition for the diversity of its compre- 
hensive life insurance and annuity plans. 
The specific needs of men, women and 
children under widely differing circum- 
stances are taken care of, and a variety 
of optional policy privileges offers valuable 
alternatives to safeguard the interests of the 
beneficiary. 
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PRUDENTIAL—Continued 


Aviation Coverage 


Aviation extra premium coverage, which The Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. stopped writing last July, again is 
being offered, the company informed its field organiza- 
tion in March. 

According to a letter to managers of field offices, the 
company will offer complete coverage, upon payment of 
extra premiums as set forth in its rate book, to all pilots 
and crew members who are 35 years of age or older and 
who are not subject to a military aviation hazard. 
Fliers who are less than 35 years of age and fliers who 
are subject to a military aviation hazard, will be offered 
full coverage in the “home areas” and coverage in 
commercial passenger aircraft outside the “home areas.” 
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While this is essentially “home areas” coverage 
that is, limited to the continental United States, Canad: 
and Hawaii—complete protection is provided for pilot 
and crew members on scheduled commercial overseas 
flights. Only when such overseas flights become military 
operations is coverage suspended. 


STATE FARM LIFE 


Mecherle Deceased 
Mecherle, 73, founder and chairman ot 
the board of the State Farm Insurance Companies, died 
suddenly of a heart attack on March 10 last. 

Mr. Mecherle, at age 45, in 1922 founded the State 
Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company and later 
on established the State Farm Life and the State Farm 
Fire and Casualty Company. 

His automobile company, in the short span of 19 
years, became the largest of its kind in the world. 
The policy issued was a “continuous” one, i.e. 


George J. 


, only one 
commission was paid and the contract was renewed 
but not rewritten. As of Dec. 31, 1950, the life company 
had nearly $400,000,000 in force. 


STERLING INSURANCE COMPANY 
Acquires Family Life 


The Sterling Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
has taken over the Family Life Insurance Company, also 
of Chicago. This latter, according to the Sterling, 
“since its organization in 1946, has engaged in the busi- 
ness of writing hospitalization and medical insurance 
only.” 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 
Retirement and Group Life Plans 


Effective the first of this year, both Retirement and 
Group Life insurance plans on a contributory basis are 
available to full time agents of the Wisconsin National 
Life Insurance Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

The retirement plan guarantees retirement income at 
age 65, integrated with social security which together 
will furnish an income of approximately 50% of average 
commission income. For this plan the company con- 
tributes one and one-half times the amount contributed 
by the agent. 

The group life insurance plan provides life insurance 
for the agent without evidence of insurability at the 
annual rate of $7.00 per thousand. The rate will remain 
the same regardless of advancing age because the 
company is paying a portion of the premium. ‘The 
amount of coverage will, of course, be determined by the 
average commission income of the agent. 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 





PART A—LIFE INSURANCE FUNDAMENTALS 


QUESTION 6. 


(a) “A” and “B,” men of the 
same age, are not insurable at 
standard rates. However, the 
“X” Life Insurance Company will 
write an ordinary life insurance 
policy for each as a substandard 
risk. **A’s” policy is to be rated 
up in age by five years, the rate 
at the advanced age amounting to 
approximately $4 more than that 
at his actual age. “B’s” policy is 
to be issued with a flat extra pre- 
mium of $4. Since the total pre- 
mium is approximately the same 
for each, “A” and “B” feel that 
they are being treated alike. Ex- 
plain wherein these two methods 
of providing insurance for sub- 
standard risks involve material 
differences in the treatment of 
“A” and “B” and explain also 
the type of substandard risk for 
which each method is particularly 
appropriate. 


(b) Two types of contract 
proposed in connection with a 
given situation are an immediate 
installment refund and an imme- 
diate joint and last survivor an- 
nuity. 

(1) Describe the _ essential 
characteristics of each, and (2) 
illustrate for each a type of situ- 
ation to which it would be ap- 
plicable. 


Answer to Question 6. 


(a) “A’s” nonforfeiture values 
will be greater than “B’s” since he is 
paying a regular premium for a pol- 
icy at the advanced age and his 
values will increase in the same man- 
ner and amount as those of a stand- 
ard risk five years older. “B's” 
extra premium is simply an extra 
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charge for mortality and does not 
affect his nonforfeiture values. The 
dividends on “A’s” policy will be at 
the advanced age rate and probably 
will be higher than the dividends on 
“B’s” policy which will be at the 
actual age rate for the same type of 
insurance. 

Rating of applicants depends 
largely on whether the extra hazard 
is increasing and permanent or de- 
creasing and temporary. Where an 
extra hazard, such as overweight at 
or beyond middle age or high blood 
pressure, will produce a higher rate 
of mortality which increases as the 
mortality of older persons would in- 
crease, rating up the age is an ap- 
propriate method of treating the sub- 
standard risk. Where an extra haz- 
ard is temporary or expected to de- 
crease, such as in case of history of 
a recent operation for a condition 
which may or may not recur, the 
addition of an extra premium is an 
appropriate way of treating the risk. 
If the extra hazard disappears, the 
extra premium may be removed; if 
the hazard diminishes, the extra pre- 
mium may be reduced. 

(b) Both an immediate install- 
ment refund annuity and an imme- 
diate joint and last survivor annuity 
would necessitate the payment of a 
single premium and would provide 
for the payment of income beginning 
upon survival of the first month, 
quarter, half-year or year, depending 
upon how frequently income pay- 
ments are to be made. The contracts 
differ in other respects. The install- 
ment refund annuity provides for 
payments continuing during the en- 
tire lifetime of the annuitant. If the 
annuitant dies before receiving in- 
stallments equal to the purchase 
price, the installment payments will 
be continued to a beneficiary desig- 


nated by the annuitant until the sum 
of the payments received by the an- 
nuitant and beneficiary equals the 
purchase price. The joint and last 
survivor annuity provides for the 
continuance of income payments as 
long as any one of two or more 
designated annuitants lives. Pay- 
ments will cease only when the last 
of the designated annuitants dies. 
After the first death, payments may 
continue at the same rate as before 
or the annuity may provide for a re- 
duction in amount to two-thirds or 
some other proportion. When the 
annuity is to be reduced after the 
first death, however, it is usually 
indicated in its title. For example, 
the annuity referred to above would 
be called a joint and two-thirds sur- 
vivor annuity. 

The immediate installment refund 
annuity would be particularly ap- 
plicable to the situation of an elderly 
person who has no dependents and 
who has sufficient capital to purchase 
an annuity on this basis for himself, 
yet who wishes to leave a residual 
estate to some person or organiza- 
tion or who can’t reconcile himself 
to the risk of loss of principal in- 
herent in a non-refund annuity. 
Some income, of course, is sacrificed 
for the refund provision. This type 
of annuity should not be used by a 
person who has someone dependent 
upon him since no further payments 
will be made if his death occurs after 
he has received income equal to the 
purchase price. 

The immediate joint and last sur- 
vivor annuity would be particularly 
applicable to the situation of an 
elderly couple who have sufficient 
capital to pay a single premium and 
who wish to receive the maximum 
possible income as long as either of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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them lives. It is assumed again that 
there are no dependents and no one 
to whom an estate should be left at 
the expense of reduced income. 


QUESTION 7. 


An insured upon application 
for his policy seven years ago 
understated his age by several 
years and concealed medical 
treatment for an ailment about 
which inquiry had been made by 
the medical examiner. These 
facts came to light upon investi- 


gation after the insured’s suicide 
last month. Explain the life in- 
surance policy provisions which 
have a bearing upon determina- 
tion of the insurance company’s 
liability in this case and justify 
each of the provisions to which 
you refer. 


Answer to Question 7. 


The life insurance policy provi- 
sions which have a bearing upon 
determination of an insurance com- 
pany’s liability in a case such as that 
referred to are the incontestable 
clause, the suicide clause, and the 
misstatement of age clause. 
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The insured was guilty of conceal- 
ing a material fact respecting medical 
treatment for an ailment about which 
inquiry was made. This amounted 
to misrepresentation. Such a mis- 
representation would permit the in- 
surance company to set aside the 
contract, but the incontestable clause 
limits the time within which such 
action must be taken or within which 
the defense is available. The time 
limit is one or two years as stated 
in the particular clause. Since the 
policy in question is seven years old, 
the defense of misrepresentation 
would not be available to the com- 
pany. The incontestable clause is in- 
cluded in life insurance contracts to 
protect beneficiaries and instill con- 
fidence in insurance by requiring 
insurers to be diligent and enforce 
their rights within a reasonable time. 
Were the contract to be open to 
question indefinitely, especially after 
the death of the insured, the value 
of insurance would be greatly re- 
duced, much litigation would result 
and the high esteem in which life 
insurance contracts are held would 
be lost. 


The insured committed suicide. 
The insurance policy covers the re- 
sult, death, regardless of its cause 
except in case of suicide. The suicide 
clause, however, limits the insurance 
company’s liability in event of sui- 
cide, whether sane or insane, within 
one or two years of the policy date, 
to a return of premiums or the re- 
serve, depending on the particular 
clause. Here the suicide occurred 
after seven years and the company 
cannot avoid liability. The clause is 
included in life insurance policies to 
avoid liability for the face amount in 
cases where insurance is applied for 
with suicide contemplated by the ap- 
plicant. There would be pre-selec- 
tion against insurers if suicide were 
covered from the inception of the 
contract. The period of one or two 
years is long enough to discourage 
such adverse selection, since suicide 
rarely is planned a year or two in 
advance. Mortality tables take 
deaths by suicide into account and 
premiums are sufficient to cover such 
deaths after a reasonable period of 
time. Furthermore, from a social 
point of view, the suicide’s family is 
as much in need and as deserving of 
the proceeds of his life insurance as 
if he had died a natural death. 
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‘The insured understated his age 
by several years. Any misstatement 
of age is a material misstatement 
and would permit an insurer to set 
aside the contract were it not for 
the misstatement of age clause. In 
fact, age is so important that it prob- 
ably would be made an exception in 
the incontestable clause and permit 
contest of the policy at any time if 
the better adjustment of the mis- 
statement of age clause were not 
permitted. The clause provides that 
if the insured misstates his age the 
amount of insurance shall be ad- 
justed to that amount which the pre- 
mium paid would have purchased 
under the same type of contract at 
his true age. Thus if he understates 
his age so that the premium paid is 
ten per cent less than the premium 
for his correct age, the insurer can- 
not avoid liability but must pay $900 
per $1,000 of face value. This is a 
sound adjustment since it gives the 
insured precisely what he has paid 
for. Many misstatements of age are 
innocently made and the insured’s 
correct age often is not discovered 
until after his death. The issuance 
of contracts is expedited by not re- 
quiring proof of age in advance, and 
innocent beneficiaries are protected 
against contest of insurance policies 
on this ground. 


QUESTION 8. 


“The placing of new insurance 
on the books of a life insurance 
company presents a major prob- 
lem which in turn affects the re- 
serve valuation basis to be used, 
the nonforfeiture values to be 
granted to policyholders, and the 
maintenance of a favorable sur- 
plus position. The Standard Val- 
uation and Nonforfeiture legisla- 
tion has given recognition to this 
problem and has provided a 
more satisfactory basis for meet- 
ing it.” 

(a) State briefly the problem 
to which reference is made above. 

(band c) How does the Stand- 
ard Valuation and Nonforfeiture 
legislation propose to meet this 
problem with respect to: (1) re- 
serve valuation? (2) nonfor- 
feiture values? Explain for each 
separately. 

(d) Would you expect the 
Standard Valuation and Nonfor- 
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1. Rated Term Insurance to 
Age 64. 


2. Annual Renewable Term to 
Age 59 Inclusive. 


3. Waiver of Premium Disability 
Benefit included in all Stand- 
ard Manhattan Life Policies 
without specific extra charge. 
Effective to Age 60. 


4, Liberal Treatment of Over- 
weights and Underweights. 
Ask us for a copy of The 
Manhattan Life’s Height and 
Weight Table. It will help on 
those difficult “weight cases.” 


5. Five, Ten, Fifteen and Twen- 
ty-Year Term Issued to Age 
64 inclusive. 


6. Decreasing Term* up to $4,000 
initial amount with each 
$1,000 of basic insurance OR 
$2,000 Decreasing Term* with 
each $1,000 Level Premium 
Term. 


* Insured guaranteed conversion right 
for commuted value of Decreasing 
Term at time of such conversion. 


Minimum basic policy must be $2,000. if 
on Term plan. 
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Business Insurance? 


MANHATTAN LIFE FEATURES 


They apply to Business Women as well as Business Men 


ATTAN LIFE 
INSURANGE COMPANY 
of New York, 
Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-2370 


7. Up to $5,000 Non-Medical. 
Age limit: to and including 
40. 


8. Ideal Protection: similar to 
Term Expectancy. Issued 
through Age 64. An excel- 
lent business insurance con- 
tract because of low premi- 
um cost and coverage is for 
usual business lifetime. 


9. Preferred Risk... What a 
policy! 


10. Joint Life: issuable to two 
or three partners with Waiv- 
er of Premium Disability 
Benefit as per Item 3 above. 


11. Sub - Standard: all plans 
shown above, except Pre- 
ferred Risk, issued on a sub- 
standard basis up to and in- 
cluding 750% mortality. 


12. Group: we tailor make our 
plans to suit the individual 
need. 
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feiture legislation, to which you 
referred in (b and ce), to have 
any bearing upon the mainte- 
nance of a favorable “surplus 
position” for a life insurance 
company? Why? 


Answer to Question 8. 


(a) The problem involved in 
placing new insurance on the books 
of a life insurance company is the 
problem of incidence of expense. 
Initial expenses for the agent’s first 


year commission, the medical ex- 
aminer’s fee, the fee for investigation 
of the applicant, underwriting and 
policy issuance expenses and others 
of lesser amount are so large in the 
aggregate that they cannot be met 
out of the first year’s premium load- 
ing. The major part, if not all, of 
the first year premium is needed to 
meet such expenses. But first year 
death claims must be met and, un- 
less modification is permitted, the 
full legal reserves must be estab- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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lished. The net premium presumably 
is just sufficient for these latter pur- 
poses and only the loading is avail- 
able to meet the first year expenses. 
Even though some saving in mor- 
tality may be realized because of 
recency in selection, this is far from 
sufficient to make up the expense 
deficit. In other words, new busi- 
ness does not pay its own way the 
first year. 
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The effect upon surplus is evi- 
dent. If a company writes a large 
amount of new business, the extra 
first year costs produce an apparent 
decrease in surplus. The company 
is said to have borrowed from sur- 
plus since it is expected that the 
deficit will be made up from the 
loading of future years. Such bor- 
rowing presupposes the existence of 
adequate surplus. 

When a company is small or 
young its surplus may not be suffi- 
cient to warrant the apparent drain. 
The solution advanced in this case is 
to permit the company to modify 
(i.e. reduce) its reserve liabilities by 
using a type of preliminary term re- 
serve valuation. In effect the first 
year expense is met by deferring in 
whole or in part establishing of the 
first year reserve liability, and set- 
ting up subsequent reserves at a 
more rapid rate. This can be done 
by utilizing part of the loading of 
subsequent years. 

Whether the problem is met 
through a charge against surplus or 
through modification of the reserve 
liability, non-forfeiture values are af- 
fected. Reserve bases do not meas- 
ure accurately the actual accumula- 
tion of funds on a policy. Upon 
surrender of a policy the insured 
should be able to obtain only the 
amount which the insurance com- 
pany has been able to accumulate 
on his policy. In the past non-for- 
feiture values were based upon re- 
serves from which surrender charges 
were deducted in the early years of 
a policy’s life in an effort to avoid 
the loss which would result because 
of first year expenses. The new leg- 
islation meets this and other prob- 
lems differently. 

(b and c) The Standard Valua- 
tion and Nonforfeiture legislation 
proposes to meet the problem of first 
year expenses by providing for a 
method of reserve valuation which is 
of the modified preliminary term 
type, and by providing for a method 
of determining non-forfeiture values 
which is independent of the reserve 
valuation. 

As to reserve valuation, the legis- 
lation provides that legal minimum 
reserves shall be calculated accord- 
ing to the CSO Table of Mortality 
at an interest rate not to exceed 31% 
percent. The modified preliminary 
term method of calculation is em- 


ployed. It allows a company to con- 
sider a policy as a term policy for 
the first year if the net premium is 
equal to or less than the net premium 
for a twenty payment whole life con- 
tract at the given age. This releases 
the first year reserve normally re- 
quired for a permanent policy, but 
provides for modification of the net 
premium so that the “borrowed” 
values will be “paid back” from load- 
ing by the end of the premium pay- 
ing period. The increase in the net 
premium taken from the loading is 
based upon the annuity value of the 
“loan.”” When applied to forms of 
insurance with net premiums higher 
than those for twenty payment life 
insurance, the preliminary term val 
uation method as above described 
for certain policies would allow too 
great a sum for first year expenses, 
so the allowance is limited by modi- 
fying the plan in such a way that 
only a portion of the first year re- 
serve is released on the higher pre- 
mium contracts. 

Non-forfeiture values are deter 
mined according to realistic assump 
tions as to the way in which funds 
are accumulated under a policy. In 
short, a non-forfeiture value will not 
develop until first year expenses on 
the basis of these cost assumptions 
have been met. The mortality basis 
(the CSO Table) and the maxi- 
mum interest assumption (312%) 
for determining minimum values are 
set forth in the law. The first year 
expense allowance is accounted for 
in the calculation. The concept of a 
surrender charge has been aban- 
doned since there is no association 
between reserves and non-forfeiture 
values. Furthermore a company may 
change its reserve basis to one which 
is more conservative without alter- 
ing its surrender values as was often 
legally necessary heretofore. By 
these changes greater equity among 
policyholders should be achieved. 


(d) This legislation will have an 
important bearing upon the ability 
of some life insurance companies to 
maintain a favorable “surplus posi- 
tion.” Although it will not change 
the real surplus of any company, 
since it has no effect upon actual 
mortality costs, actual expenses or 
actual interest earnings, it will 
change the “surplus position” as re- 
corded in company statements. This 
will result from the fact that the new 
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reserve valuation basis will permit 
companies that had previously used 
a more conservative reserve valua- 
tion basis to meet first year expenses 
without reducing surplus. That is, 
reserve liabilities rather than surplus 
may be reduced. Also, since non- 
forfeiture values are based on realis- 
tic assumptions as to the accumula- 
tion of funds under a policy, a 
withdrawing policyholder cannot 
withdraw what has not been accumu- 
lated. In other words, he cannot 
cause the company a loss upon sur- 
render, a possibility heretofore which 
would reduce surplus. 


QUESTION 9. 


Compare carefully group life 
insurance and industrial life in- 
surance as to: 

(a) The factors which deter- 
mine eligibility of a given person 
for insurance under each plan. 

(b) The essential differences 
in the methods of marketing the 
two types. 

(c) The factors which influ- 
ence the costs of the two types. 


Answer to Question 9. 


(a) The eligibility of a person for 
group life insurance depends upon 
his membership in an eligible group. 
In general he must be one of a group 
of employees of a common employer ; 
the group must include at least 25 
lives; if the plan is contributory, at 
least 75 per cent of the employees 
must subscribe; and the employee 
must be actively at work at the time 
he becomes eligible, usually after a 
probationary period if the plan has 
been in effect prior to his employ- 
ment. The group as a whole is un- 
derwritten, rather than the individual 
lives within it. 

The eligibility of a person for in- 
dustrial life insurance depends upon 
his individual insurability. Although 
no medical examination is normally 
required, an application is taken and 
the insurability of the individual risk 
is determined. 


(b) Group life insurance is often 
marketed through group specialists, 
although an agent may have made 
the initial contact. A proposal is pre- 
pared and presented to the employer 

(Continued on the next page) 
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for his approval. The employer may 
call meetings of his employees to dis- 
cuss the plan with both his personnel 
officers and the group specialist par- 
ticipating. If the plan is contribu- 
tory, employees are asked to accept 
or reject the plan. Once an adequate 
number accept the plan and it be- 
comes operative, premium payments 
are handled by the employer, and 
the authorized deductions are made 
from the pay of the employees. The 
employer receives a master contract 
and each participating employee re- 
ceives a certificate. 

Industrial life insurance is mar- 
keted by industrial agents on an in- 
dividual basis. The agent has a debit 
for the collection of premiums on 
business in force. He solicits insur- 
ance in the territory covered by 
his debit and collects the initial 
premium. Each week or month 
thereafter he collects the subsequent 
premiums as part of his debit. 








Boston 
| Mutual 


Gnsu rance 
mn pany 






60TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


Three charter members of the 
original group who applied to 
this Company in 1891 are still 
included among the 420,000 pol- 
icyholders we now serve. 

JAY R. BENTON, President 








ACCOUNTANT WANTED 


Moderate sized Eastern Life Insurance 
Company has position available for right 
person to head Accounting Department. 
Life Insurance experience desirable. Sal- 
ary $7,500 to $10,000 depending upon 
experience and ability of individual. In- 
quiries will be held confidential; please 
give age, details of education and experi- 
ence, and salary desired. Write Box L-47, 
Best's Insurance News, 75 Fulton St., New 
York 38, N. Y. 
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(c) The cost of group life insur- 
ance is low because of the following 
factors : 

1. Mortality costs are low since 
groups are composed of those actu- 
ally working and presumably in good 
health. There is little possibility of 
adverse selection. The influx of new 
lives at younger ages and the failure 
of those leaving employment to con- 
vert their insurance tend to keep 
mortality costs low. 

2. Expenses are low since the in- 
surance is written on a wholesale 
basis. Although considerable time 
and effort may be spent in placing a 
single case, the number of lives and 
amount of insurance is so large that 
the expense per unit of insurance is 
low. The employer meets some of 
the expenses of record-keeping, pre- 
mium collection and the like which 
fall upon the insurance company in 
the case of individual policies. Only 
one contract is issued and accounted 
for by the company. 

Industrial life insurance is rela- 
tively high in cost. 

1. Mortality is less favorable than 
on group or ordinary insurance. 
There is generally no medical ex- 
amination to assist in selection and 
there is not the protection against 
adverse selection which _ exists 
in group life insurance. Generally 
poorer living conditions and _ less 
favorable working conditions con- 
tribute to the higher rate of mortality 
among industrial lives. 

2. Expenses are high since the in- 
surance is written on an individual 
basis and for relatively small 
amounts. The house to house collec- 
tion of premiums is expensive, as is 
also the individual record keeping 
which is necessary. The mere fre- 
quency of premium payment adds to 
the expense of operating the plan. 


QUESTION 10. 


(a) Using the information 
given below, show in figures and 
explain how the net level pre- 
mium reserves would compare at 
age 65 on the following life in- 
surance contracts issued by the 
same company on the same mor- 
tality and interest basis: 

Ordinary life insurance issued 
at age 35. Twenty-payment life 
insurance issued at age 35. 
Ordinary life insurance issued at 
age 45, 





Present Valuc 


of a Life 
Net Single Annuity 

Age Premium Due 
35 $456.61 $22.28 
45 551.37 18.39 
55 653.56 14.20 
65 753.73 10.10 


(b) Given the following data. 
compute the net single premium 
for a deferred life annuity issued 
at age 40, first payment to be 
made at age 70. 


(Note: Do not make multiplica- 
tions, divisions or additions. Merely 
indicate the results by letters “A,” 
“B,” “C,” etc. Show the method of 
computation for only the first three 
and the last three 


years in any 
series. ) 
1937 STANDARD 
ANNUITY TABLE 
Number 

Age Living 

39 941,691 

40 937,889 

41 933,804 

42 929,416 

43 924,706 

69 600,731 

70 577,445 

71 553,332 

72 528,443 

73 502,843 
105 249 
106 97 
107 30 
108 6 
109 1 

PRESENT VALUE 
of $1 at 2%% 
Due as Follows: 
End of Year 

ME oS duh c can .975601 

i ashe aan 951814 

. Saar -928599 

eee es -905951 

Pica eh a.kvek ee -883854 
Re 500878 
ee -488661 
Ree 476743 
SSA ee 465115 
SE eer 453771 
33 442703 
eae 431905 
RA 421371 
NG oie gig w-ateawrera 411094 
See 101067 
eae 391285 
Mees veces. 381741 
Re Sid cread -205908 
I ee -200886 
Serer -195986 
EY -191206 
a oe recat -186542 
ree -181992 
dain hc eee -177554 
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“| want to be able to TOUCH it” 


True, that’s no standard for a man who’s 
selling “intangibles”. Yet OCCIDEN- 
TAL LIFE agents can pile high all the 


solid evidences of success. 


More important, they score high in carpet- 
slipper cogitations . . . in comfortable 


reflections on company support and 


personal relationships . . . on commu- 
nity standing ... on the kind of job 
the best possible job they do for 


their clients. 


For example, they can offer clients the three- 
way convenience of our TWENTY PAY- 
MENT GUARANTEED OPTIONS POL- 
ICY. 


For full information, write to 


OCCIDENTAL 4 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALEIGH NORTH CAROLINA 











Fifty - Sixth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$168,000,000 to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 
since organization September 5, 1894 . . . The 
Company also holds over $73,825,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force number 
102,000 and Insurance in force is over $209,- 
000,000 ... The State Life offers General 
Agency Opportunities—with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service facilities 


—for those qualified. 
* 
THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 








Answer to Question 10. 


(a) The net level premium reserve on a contract is 
the present value of future benefits less the present value 
of future premiums. The net single premium at the in- 
sured’s attained age is the present value of future bene- 
fits. The net annual level premium payable on the con- 
tract, if multiplied by an annuity due for the premium 
paying period as of the insured’s attained age, will be 
the present value of future premiums. Therefore, the 
reserves of the contracts indicated below will be: 


(1) O.L. issued age 35, valued age 65. 


} 
— x 10.10 = 753.73 — 207.00 = 546.73 


(2) 20-pay life issued age 35, valued age 65. 





$456.61 
2 
(3) O.L. issued age 45, valued age 65. 


551.37 
" x 10.10 ¢ = 753.73 — 302.82 = 450.91 


$753.73 — 


x 0 | = 753.73 — 0= 753.73 





$753.73 — 


(b) The net single premium for a deferred life 
annuity issued at age 40, first payment to be made at age 
70, would be determined as follows : 
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577,455 x $1 x 1.000000 == A 
553,332 x 1x .975610 = B 
528,443 x 1x .951814 = C 
30x 1x .401067 = X 
6x 1x Jim Y 
lx lx 27a =Z 
“Ss” 
— 
— = Value of annuity due at age 70 
577,445 
577,445 ei 
——- x —— x .476743 = Net Single Premium 
937,889 577,445 


Another method of obtaining the same result would be 
to change the discount factors in the series of computa- 
tions to .476743, .465115, .453771, :::, .191206, .186542, 
and .181992 respectively, and divide the total by 937,889. 


Additional copies of Composite Answers to 
the 1950 C.L.U. Examinations may be 
secured at a charge of $1.00 per set (Parts 
A-E inclusive) from: 


Educational Publications Department 
American College of Life Underwriters 


3924 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
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~ee On ten direct mail 


leaders in 1950 


pat 
111¢ 





[DURING 1950 our TEN Direct Mail leaders (eight of 


‘whom are among the Company's 100 top producers) sold over three and a quarter million 
dollars of business, 46% of their total production, among prospects cultivated with Direct 
Mail help. They averaged 10 sales among every 31 names receiving the advertising. These 
sales show a policy average of $11,215. 

We congratulate these representatives whose individual production ranged 


from $400,000 to almost a million and a half last year, averaging $725,996 per salesman. 


_Jasrachisel Mutual LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1851 SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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YLINICAL medicine and insur- 
Ses medicine are by no means 
identical. True they have common 
bases in anatomy, physiology, and 
pathology, but thereafter clinical 
medicine deals entirely with diag- 
nosis, treatment, and the immediate 
outcome (prognosis), while imsur- 
ance medicine is concerned with the 
ultimate mortality group of 
lives, when underwritten with identi- 


on a 


cal clinical physical histories and 
findings on examinations. The aver- 
age examiner and physician has only 
a vague idea as to the nature and 
resources of imsurance medicine. 
\Vithout demonstration, it is under- 
standably difficult for them to con- 
a form of prognosis with 
which they have not become thor- 
oughly familiar through their long 
vears of and 
training. 


ceive of 


scientific education 


Clinical Opinion 


The good doctor soon develops a 
his clinical findings 
and clinical judgment. He feels that 
his opinions merit consideration and 
he justifiably demands respect for 
them. In this light, consider the case 
of an applicant whom he has ex- 
amined and upon whom he has pro- 
nounced a favorable opinion, even 


confidence in 


though he has found and reported an 
impairment. He is sincere and con- 
fident in his judgment, and he sees 
no reason why he should not reassure 
both the applicant and the agent. 
However, the underwriters find they 
must rate or decline. 

The doctor naturally feels indig- 
nant, embarrassed, and resentful. It 
does not occur to him that the com- 
peny has invoked principles and ex- 
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HIND SUR 
ITED 


by JAMES H. READY, M.D. 


Medical Director, 
General American Life 


perience of which he may be entirely 
unaware, and which he would have 
no occasion to know in the successful 
practice of clinical medicine. 

In seeking an explanation he is 
prone to conclude that the under- 
writers know little about 
and that the company is charging 
too much. 

Both of these conclusions are 
widely held even among the authori- 


medicine 


Rated busi- 
ness is always more difficult to place, 
but under these circumstances it is 
often impossible. Could we induce 
the examiners and doctors at large 
to become acquainted with insurance 


ties of clinical medicine. 


medicine or to refrain from expres- 
sing to our applicants and agents 
opinions as to insurability, the result 
would be more beneficial to all con- 
cerned, 





This is the first of a series of articles 
by Dr. Ready on the fundamental prob- 
lems encountered in the underwriting of 


risks. Basic in the concept of under- 
writing is the difference between clinical 
and insurance medicine. From this start- 
ing point future articles will take us into 
the more common specific impairments 
that entail "rating." Subject of Dr. 


Ready's article for next month will be 
“The importance of Physical Histories in 
Underwriting." 















The underwriters measure the ex- 


pected mortality by a system which 
was developed as a result of the 
pooled studies of some 150 companies 
in 1929. All of these companies 
contributed their experience on 
groups of thousands of that 
were exposed over many years of 
their company’s operation. Nothing 
could more remote from the 
philosophy of clinical medicine. 

The impairments which engage 
our chief attention are quite different, 
if not in nature, at least in degree, 
from those which the doctor is most 
accustomed to c¢ mtemplate. 


lives 


be 


Most Common Decision 


Our most common decision is 
whether or not our applicants fall 
into the class of “standard risks.” 
We are thus required to study 
critically the limit of “normal.” This 
requirement is by no means so urgent 
in medical practice, hence there is a 
vagueness at and just above the limit 
of normality. In this zone lie many 
life insurance risks, a zone that the 
doctor’s charity, together with his 
lack of understanding of underwrit- 
ing technique, may prompt him to 
regard as normal. 

The doctor has usually not been 
taught these facts in school and his 
texts are all but silent on the subject. 
l‘or this reason the examiner is not 
always aware of the importance of 
giving us full details of illnesses or 
injuries which he may feel are of 
little significance. 

Our task both in the field and in 
the home office is to make the in- 
surance examiner more conscious of 
the difference between the clinical 
and the life insurance viewpoints. 


From Leadership 
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WOMEN IN BUSINESS 


HARM, “the magazine for 
esc who work,” on the occa- 
sion of its tenth birthday in March, 
1951, had an article giving “a report 


on the changing status of the work- 
ing woman in the last decade.” 


The article said that “more women 
are entering fields in which few or 
no women worked previously, more 
women are reaching top positions in 
fields where few or no women 
achieved major distinctions before. 
And more women are creating in- 
dividual jobs in activities which do 
not represent broad fields of employ- 
ment—-but which prove that there is 
no such limiting thing as typically 
women’s work.” 


It is stated that “ten years ago no 
bank had more than 40% women 
employees. Today the percentage has 
risen to 50-60% and one-tenth of 
bank officials are women. 


“In insurance the last decade has 
placed women in official positions for 
the first time in the history of 


their companies—as Assistant Comp- 


troller, Assistant Vice President, 
Counsel, Advertising Director. 


“Eminent example—Mary Foster 
Barber, Assistant Vice President of 
The Penn Mutual Life 
Company.” 


Insurance 


IN MEMORIUM 


HE heading used is common to 

all businesses and is employed 
when one who has contributed more 
than his usual share passes on to his 
reward. The life insurance business 
is no exception, and from time to 
time the achievements and contri- 
butions of the departed ones appear 
in print commemorating their mem- 
ory. 


Perhaps one of the best that has 
come across our deck in recent years 
was composed by Harry Krueger, 
General Agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual in New York City, in mem- 
ory of the late Walter A. Craig, 
both outstanding personalities in the 
American Society of Life Under- 









We feel that a good salesman can become a top- 
notch salesman if he has the right selling “tools.” 
Idea-packed letters, cards, folders and booklets 


help “hammer home” the sales. 


That’s why we keep up a continuous flow of fresh 
ideas to our agents. It’s one of the reasons for 
. why we are one of the 
fastest growing insurance companies in the Middle 


our record growth. . 


West. 


If you are interested in joining a “live” and 
growing company, write or phone our agency 


director, Wm. J. Merritt. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Oshkosh, Wis. 


First Legal Reserve Stock Life Insurance 


Company Incorporated in Wisconsin. 


GENERAL AGENCY OPENINGS IN WISCONSIN, 
MICHIGAN, ILLINOIS, INDIANA, MINNESOTA 
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writers. Harry delivered the original 
at the annual meeting of the Socicty 
held in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers meeting in Washington in 
last September. It is reproduced in 
the December, 1950 issue of the 
Journal, the official publication of 
the organization. It is both fitting 
and proper that it should appear 
there in that Harry “He 
created the Journal . The Jour- 
nal is a young, living, growing, vital, 
significant organism and | submit to 
you that it is Walter Craig.” 


says: 


MATERNAL MORTALITY 
RECORD 


OTHER and child doing well” 
Meas reported in a higher per 
centage of maternity cases last year 
than ever before in the nation’s his 
tory. Estimates for 1950 by Metro 
politan Life Insurance Company 
statisticians place maternal mortality 
at somewhat less than 1 per 1,000 
live births, and infant mortality at 
about 29 per 1,000. 

As recently as 1938 the maternal 
mortality rate was 4.4 per 1,000 live 
births, and the infant mortality rate 

deaths during the first year of life 
—was 51 per 1,000 live births. 

“The fact that the declines oc 
curred during a period of rising 
birth rates has added substantially 
to the number of lives saved among 
the mothers and babies,” the statis 
ticians note. 


How Much Safer 


In answer to the question as to 
how much safer maternity and in- 
fancy can become, it is pointed out 
that in 1948 Oregon had a maternal 
mortality rate of only 0.4 per 1,000 
births, and Washington, Utah, and 
Connecticut had rates that were only 
slightly higher. 

“It now remains for the other 
states to do as well—and the goal 
is already within the reach of many,” 
the statisticians comment. “The op- 
portunities for life conservation are 
far greater among infants than 
among mothers; while puerperal 
causes take the lives of fewer than 
4,000 women a year, close to 110,000 
babies die before they reach their 
first birthday.” 
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HEALTH INSURANCE 


COMPREHENSIVE picture 
A. f its operations in the health in- 
surance field was made public in 
February by the insurance business 
in a detailed report submitted to the 
Subcommittee on Health of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and 
Welfare. 

[he report revealed the important 
role played by the insurance business 
in the spectacular progress made by 
voluntary health insurance in the 
last few years in helping the Ameri- 
can people to meet the unpredictable 
costs of hospital and medical care. 
As of the end of 1949, protection 
provided by insurance companies 
represented 46 per cent of all hos- 
pitalization insurance carried by the 
American people at that time, three- 
fifths of all surgical expense pro- 
tection, and one-third of all medical 
expense protection. In all, 41 per 
cent of the population were covered 
for hospitalization insurance at the 
end of 1949, 25 per cent of the 
population for surgical expense, and 
9 per cent for medical expense. 


Seven Organizations 


The insurance companies’ report 
was made public by John H. Miller, 
vice-president of the Monarch Life 
Insurance Company of Springfield, 
Mass., on behalf of seven trade or- 
ganizations in the life insurance and 
accident and health insurance fields. 
These organizations are: American 
Life Convention, American Mutual 
Alliance, Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, Bureau of Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriters, 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference, Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, and Life Insurers 
Conference. These seven associa- 
tions represent over 200 companies 
which, combined, account for over 
seven-eighths of the total health and 
accident business done by insurance 
companies in the United States. 


Highlights 


In addition to coverage figures, the 
report contained detailed information 
regarding the health protection pro- 
vided by the insurance companies 
such as types of policies, benefit pro- 
visions, distribution of coverage by 
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ANICO re 
are Anicto 


advertise™ 


“Happy? You bet I’m happy! 
ANICO’S warm friendly atti- 
tude toward their agents and 
policyholders . .. their unique 
sales aids and most liberal con- 
tract, give me an unlimited 
future.” 


GEORGE YAMATE 
Los Angeles, California 


Most Outstanding Agent 
R: in 1950 Persistency 
Ordinary Agency Department 






You can grow with ANICO 


A working contract that permits outstanding earnings. 


Policies that stand out in value against any competition. 


A management philosophy that is based on the axiom 
that a company succeeds only when its agency force 


succeeds. 


The most modern and effective selling aid program that 


can be devised. 


For information without obligation 
address “Executive Vice-President” 


Over2 billions 


of life insurance AMERICAN NATIONAL 


in force 


W. L. MOODY, JR., PRESIDENT 


states, and samples of ownership by 
sex, age, occupation and income 
brackets. Among the highlights 
were : 

Women represent nearly half of 
those covered under group hospital 
contracts written by insurance car- 
riers on adults, 45 per cent of those 
under group surgical contracts, and 
40 per cent of the number of adults 
under group medical insurance con- 
tracts. 

There is a substantial proportion 
of coverage among farmers and farm 
laborers, refuting the frequent asser- 


 /paurance ompuny 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 





tion that health insurance is largely 
lacking in rural areas. Sample sur- 
veys indicate that farmers and farm 
laborers represent 14 per cent of 
hospitalization policies bought from 
insurance carriers, a figure not very 
much under the proportion this 
group represents of the total male 
population. 

A recent analysis of a group of 
newly-issued individual hospital ex- 
pense policies indicates that approx- 
imately two-thirds of those obtain- 
ing this protection were in income 
brackets under $4,000 a year. 
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URBAN MORTGAGE LENDING 


NSURANCE companies are be- 

coming increasingly important as 
investors in residential, commercial 
and industrial properties, and are a 
significant factor in the mortgage 
market as a whole, according to a 
192 page study of Urban Mortgage 
Lending by Life Insurance Com- 
panies * published recently by the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. 

Their urban and farm mortgage 
holdings rose from $7.6 billion, 
which was 16.2 percent of all mort- 
gage debt outstanding, to $8.5 bil- 
lion, or 16.9 percent of the amount 
outstanding, between 1929 and 1947, 
Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, Profes- 
sor of Economics at Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and Di- 
rector of the National Bureau's 
Financial Research Program, re- 
ports in the study. The study was 
conducted with grants of funds to 
the National Bureau by the Associa- 
tion of Reserve City Bankers, the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, and the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The importance of the insurance 
companies is greatest as lenders on 
urban nonresidential property, Dr. 
Saulnier says. Estimates indicate 
that they held about 40 percent of 
such mortgages outstanding at the 
end of 1945. In contrast, they held 
14 percent of all urban residential 
mortgages and 16 percent of all 
farm mortgages. 


Large Holders 


Since 1938, life companies have 
held from 7 to 13 percent of all 
mortgages on one- to four-family 
properties and from 14 to 23 percent 
of the mortgage debt on larger resi- 
dential structures. The financing of 
specialized commercial and indus- 
trial properties is done largely 
through life insurance companies. 

Urban mortgages are found, with- 
out exception, among the assets of 
all insurance companies with re- 
sources of $100 million and over, Dr. 
Saulnier reports. Only a very few 
small companies, he says, have no 
mortgage investment at all. In 1945 
more than 80 percent of all com- 
panies held some urban mortgages, 
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and more than 90 percent of all com- 
panies with admitted assets of $1 
million and over were urban mort- 
gage lenders. 

The heaviest urban mortgage loan 
investments are found among the 
companies with assets of less than 
$500 million, of which 13 had be- 
tween 50 and 70 percent of their 
assets in urban mortgages, Dr. Saul- 
nier says. This is indicated by anal- 
ysis of available reports for 1931, 
1936 and 1945, 

Of fourteen companies reporting 
holdings of urban property for in- 
vestment purposes, most showed 
amounts less than 1 percent of their 
total admitted assets, though one re- 
ported such properties equal 2.4 per- 
cent of all admitted assets. The 
proportion of total assets invested in 
urban real estate is about the same 
for all sizes of companies. 
eral, most such property 
quired through purchase. 


In gen- 


Was ac- 


Policies Vary Widely 


In their lending policies, Dr. Saul- 
nier found, individual companies 
vary all the way from those that 
lend exclusively, or nearly so, on 
small residential properties on an 
insured basis (most frequently the 
small portfolio companies) to those 
whose portfolios consist mainly of 
large loans on _ income-producing 
properties of the residential and 
commercial type (mostly companies 
with large loan investment). 

Setween these two extremes, he 
notes, there are other companies, 
mainly those with intermediate- and 
large-sized investments, that follow 
a policy of broad diversification. 

Often an insurance company ac- 
quires its loans exclusively through 
its home office staff and its system 
of correspondent relationships, or 
through a branch office system. 
However, to an increasing extent, a 
combination of these arrangements 
is being adopted, Dr. Saulnier says. 

After reviewing the history of 
urban mortgage lending by life in- 
surance companies and analyzing the 
i. Copies available from the Bureau (1819 
s’way., N. Y. 23, N. Y.) at $2.50 each. 


market served by the companies, t 
economist presents an analysis 
their urban mortgage lending cosis 
and returns between 1945 and 194 
In a study of 3,390 loans with 


~ 


original amount of $37,128,000 o1 
standing in 1946, he finds that ab 
90 percent of the number and 45 
percent of the amount of the loans 
were on one- to four-family pro; 
erties, and the great majority wer 
on single family homes. About 95 
percent of the number and 85 pet 
cent of the amount were originall) 
made in amounts of less than $10, 
000. The majority were either 
FHA-insured, thus requiring full 
amortization by maturity, or wer 
conventional loans written on a full 
amortization basis. 

Credit terms tended to be more 
liberal with respect to loan-to-valu 
ratio and contract length on loans 
secured by one- to four-family prop 
erties than on loans on other struc 
tures. 


Interest Rates 


About 56 percent of the number 
and amount of loans secured by one 
to four-family properties had orig 
inal interest rates between 4.1 and 
4.9 percent. Interest rates on loans 
secured by other types of property, 
while also concentrated in the same 
range, were more widely distributed 
in higher and lower interest 


classes. 


rat 


The average rate of interest re 
ceived on portfolios of urban mort 
gage loans at the end of 1946 was 
4.5 percent on one- to four-family 
properties and 4.2 percent on in 
come-producing properties. There 
were virtually no geographical dif- 
ferences among interest rates on the 
former type. 

Interest rates on loans of all prop- 
erty types tended to be higher on 
loans with no amortization provi- 
sion. There was a distinct tendency 
for interest rates to be lower on 
loans of long maturity than on those 
of short contract length, and interest 
rates on loans secured by properties 
other than the one- to four-family 
type tended to be lower on the larger 
loans. 
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TO OUR POLICYOWNERS AND FRIENDS: 


it is a real pleasure to report another year of record gains for 
B.M.A. The figures below clearly indicate that our Company is 
“growing and growing” and justifies the slogan “Every year a 


record year.” 


Of particular interest to the public is the fact that during 1950 
payments were made to 93,612 policyowners or beneficiaries 
for a total sum amounting to $11,895,228.89. That means an 
average of over 400 benefit payments made during every work- 
ing day of the year. It also means that those payments con- 
tributed much to the personal security and happiness of many 


thousands of families and individuals. 


To our Home Office, Branch Office and Field associates, as well 
as to our more than 600,000 policyowners and dependents, all 
of whom have contributed to the constant growth of our Com- 
pany, we express our sincere thanks and pledge our continuous 
effort that B.M.A. service shall be even better in the months and 


yeors ahead. 


President 


Choirmon 


Coudensed “Financial Statement 


ASSETS 


December 3! 
1950 


U. S. Government and Other Bonds $33,071,526.40 


First Mortgage Loans 44,831 345.52 
Preferred Stocks 1 469,026.00 
Real Estate, Including Home Office Bldg. 672,168.06 
Cash in Banks 1,831 ,376.75 
Loans to Policyowners 4,847,431.00 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 526,560.88 
Premiums in Course of Collection 2,450,715.52 

TOTAL $89,700, 150.13 


RESERVES AND SURPLUS 
Reserve to Guarantee Policy Obligations. $74,130,632.04 
_ 676,884.23 





Reserve for Taxes 
Reservefor Premiums and Interest 
Paid in Advance 3,789,347.54 


Reserve for Miscellaneous Obligations... 702,256.22 
Special Fund for Strengthening 
Policy Reserves sitet eaten 3,350,000.00 





December 3! 
1949 
$30,362.065.75 
39,419,926.49 
1,516,188.00 
706,692.95 
2,187,580.61 
4,165.370.42 
476,805.24 
2,243,459.58 





$81 078,089.04 
$67,051,818.69 
676,636.59 


3,99 1,008.46 
595,744.53 


2.750,000.00 











Total _.. $82,649, 120.03 
Surplus for Protection of Policy : 
Capital Stock $4,000,000.00 
Unassigned Surplus 3,051 ,030.10 


Total 


7,05 1,030.10 








$75,065,208.27 





6,012,880.77 








TOTAL 


. 


eomenras 


W. T. GRANT Chairman 


--—--~-------- $89, 700,150.13 $81,078,089.04 
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Life trsarance Accident and Health Surplus te tam ony tiny 
Year ie Force Premium income Total Income Assets Polcyowners Orgamzatres 
1909 § None$ 9,197.70$ 9.21105 § 5,687.79 § $2,479.29 $ 122.46 
1919 None 1,213,336.39 —1,234,325.45 654,673.66 340,686.71 + —2,302,315.23 


1929 87,041,307.00 4,024,980.49 6,408,320.24 6,564,460.63 1,181,848.61 —20,559,573.10 
1939 121,240,431.00 1,976,250.96  6,512,010.38 19,839,703.62 1,808,948.92  45,187,833.42 
1949 412,737,625.00 11,574,448.64 26,938,196.48 81,078,089.04 6,012,880.77 99,894,728.03 
1950 471,443,758.00 12,453,427.71 28,896,495.53 89,700,150.13 7,051,030.10 112,060,696.00 


Offices in 60 principal cities located in 
34 states, the District of Columbia and Hawaii. 


0 F AMERICA 





President 





LUTC EXPANSION 


HE Life Underwriter Training 

Council Course fills a vital need 
in the sales training picture of the 
life insurance industry, according to 
Edmund L. G. Zalinski, CLU, man- 
aging director of LUTC and execu- 
tive vice president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
This is borne out by the steady and 
rapid increase in enrollments from 
133 in the pioneer classes of 1947, 
to the all-time high of 4,400 today. 
For the first time the Second Year 
of the Course is being offered on a 
nation-wide basis. In session dur- 
ing 1950-51 are 223 classes—159 
First Year and 64 Second Year. 
Classes are being held in all prin- 
cipal cities of the United States and 
Hawaii. 

An analysis of enrollments shows 
that LUTC students represent over 
200 ordinary and combination com- 
panies, and are engaged in all phases 
of life insurance activities. More 
than 100 companies now pay all or 
part of the tuition fee for their agents 
who enroll, said Mr. Zalinski, and 
the number of companies that have 
set up LUTC scholarship programs 
during the past year has doubled. 

Enrollment in the 1950-51 session 
is almost equally divided between 
representatives of combination com- 
panies and ordinary companies. 
Twenty-four per cent of the students 
are engaged in managerial activities 
and include outstanding general 
agents, managers and supervisors. 

LUTC instructors are leaders in 
the insurance fraternity. The aver- 
age moderator is a college graduate, 
44 years of age and has 14 years 
experience in the life insurance busi- 
ness. One-half have previously 
taught LUTC, 89 hold the coveted 
CLU designation and 22 others have 
completed one or more of the Amer- 
ican College examinations. It is 
noteworthy, added Mr. Zalinski, that 
a large number of prominent general 
agents, managers, home office execu- 
tives are members of the Million 
Dollar Round Table. A recent sur- 
vey indicates that those instructors 
directly engaged in life insurance 
selling average over one-half million 
dollars in personal business annually. 

LUTC has been integrated into 
company training programs in vari- 
ous wavs. said Mr. Zalinski, but the 
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most popular method has been to 
enroll the agent in the Course after 
he has completed his company pro- 
gram, thus providing him with fifty 
weeks of practical, on-the-job sales 
training at the most critical point 
in his career. Equally as important, 
many companies urge established 
agents who have reached a peak in 
their production to take LUTC for 
new sales slants and approaches to 
help them achieve an even higher 
level of success. Such refresher 
training is valuable because the 
career underwriter needs to be re- 
minded as much as he needs to be 
informed. In addition, LUTC pro- 
vides a sound sales foundation for 
agents who plan later to undertake 
the advanced C.L.U. program, he 
added. 


ACCIDENTS 


CCIDENTS claimed approxi- 
Fema 89,000 lives in the 
United States during 1950, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
statisticians estimate. This is about 
the same number as in 1949. 

Fatalities in motor vehicle acci- 
dents, however, increased from 31,- 
500 in 1949 to about 35,000 in 1950 
—a development viewed as “disturb- 
ing” by the statisticians. These acci- 
dents accounted for 40 percent of 
all fatal mishaps for the year. 

“There is little consolation in the 
explanation that the rise was ac- 
companied by an increase in motor 
vehicle mileage to a record high” the 
statisticians maintain. “The facts 
point to a need for intensification of 
the safety campaign to promote 
better driving habits and to improve 
traffic control.” 


Home Dangerous 


Accidents in and about the home, 
down from 1949, caused approxi- 
mately 27,000 deaths. There were 
about 15,500 deaths from occu- 
pational accidents, including  oc- 
cupational motor vehicle fatalities, 
which is a slight increase over the 
1949 figure. Deaths in public acci- 
dents (except motor vehicle) are 
estimated at around 13,000. 

Fatal accidents continue to be a 
blot on our national health record 
because many of tliem, according to 
the Metropolitan statisticians, are 
preventable. 


FAMILY HEALTH POLICIES 


HE Chamber of Commerce \ 
the United States last mont! 
released a 15-page booklet entitle 
“Benefits and Costs of Individual 
and Family Health Insurance Poli 
cies” by A. L. Kirkpatrick, manager 
of the Chamber’s Insurance Depart 
ment, and Benjamin B. Kendrick 
research associate, Life Insurance 
Association of America. 

The booklet is a study based upon 
data obtained by the Insurance De 
partment of the National Chamber 
from leading insurance companies 
and fraternal societies writing hos 
pital, surgical, medical expense and 
loss-of-income insurance. 

Two full page charts illustrate 
features contained in the most pop- 
ular forms of policies issued by lead- 
ing companies. 

The authors point out that the 
present voluntary system is making 
available to the public a wide range 
of insurance policies which any in- 
dividual or family can purchase if 
they want to give insurance protec- 
tion a high priority in the list of 
family budget necessities. 


BIRTHS HIGH 


NOTHER bumper crop of 

babies started life’s journey in 
the United States during 1950. By 
year’s end the number of births 
totaled nearly 3,700,000, the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company’s 
statisticians estimate, which is only 
5 percent below the all-time high 
of 1947, 

“The sustained high level of 
births is all the more remarkable 
since the number of 
dropped rather sharply 
1946 and 1949,” the 
comment. 

The births during 1950 were at 
the rate of 24 per 1,000 of the 
population, including the armed 
forces overseas. 

“The babies born in 1950 have a 
greater chance of surviving the 
hazards of infancy than babies of 
any previous year,” the statisticians 
point out. “Present indications are 
that infant mortality declined during 
the vear to a new minimum of 29 per 
1,000 live births. It was the first 
time that the rate has fallen below 


30.” 


marriages 
between 
statisticians 
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DOZEN OVER CENTURY 


rPYHERE are twelve life insurance 

| prenere in the United States 
which are over 100 years old and 
three others which are in their hun- 
dredth year, the Institute of Life In- 
surance says. 

An additional 20 companies are 
between 75 and 100 years old and 
50 more are 50 to 75, making 85 
companies 50 years or more of age. 

“The highly competitive nature of 
the life insurance business is clearly 
shown in the figures on sales and 
total insurance outstanding in the 
various age groupings of the com- 
panies,’ the Institute commented. 
“The 15 oldest organizations, repre- 
senting 1,529 years of business op- 
eration, account for only 14 percent 
of total life insurance outstanding 
and 12 percent of current sales. 


Young Companies Grow Fast 


“At the same time, the companies 
less than 50 years old account for 
17 percent of total life insurance out- 
standing and 31 percent of current 
sales. These younger companies now 
have $34,000,000,000 of life insur- 
ance in force, four times the total 
outstanding in the United States 
when the first of them started, and 
they are currently writing over $7,- 
000,000,000 of new life insurance 
annually, 

“In recent years, the smaller, 
younger companies have been taking 
an increasing share of the new busi- 
ness annually, as compared with the 
larger, older companies. The share 
of total sales accounted for last year 
by the five largest companies was 22 
percent smaller than that of the five 
largest in 1930. Total life insurance 
sales have increased nearly 50 per- 
cent in the 20 years, but the five 
leaders show an aggregate rise of 
less than 8 percent. 

“Only one of the five largest com- 
panies is among the centenarians and 
only seven of the largest 20 com- 
panies are in that group. The four 
top leaders and eight of the 20 largest 
companies are in the group 75 to 
100 years old. This group of 20 
companies accounts for 61 percent 
of total life insurance in force and 
only 46 percent of current sales. 

“Over the years, there has been 
constant changing in relative ranking 
by size, as different companies have 


added new policy plans or developed 
their sales organizations. The largest 
company today, for instance, was 
18th in size in 1875. The company 
which led in 1875 is now ninth; the 
company then second is now 20th. 
Taking the list of 25 leaders at 25- 
year intervals, the current tally 
shows 5 companies which were not 
on it in 1925, nine companies not in- 
cluded in 1900 and 12 companies 
which have stepped up into the group 
since 1875.” 


TUBERCULOSIS DECLINING 


UBERCULOSIS mortality in 
the United States declined to a 
new low in 1950, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company statisticians an- 
nounce. By December 1 the death 
rate from the disease showed a de- 


cline of 12 percent from 1949’s com- 


parable figure. 

“With the tuberculosis death rate 
in the population of the United 
States already well below 30 per 
100,000, the prospects are excellent 
that it will fall below 20 within the 
next decade,” according to the 
statisticians. “Indeed, the rate may 
be as low as 15 per 100,000 in 1960 if 
the decline continues at the pace of 
the past 5 years. Even now about 
one fourth of the States have rates 
below this low level.” 


Facilities Essential 


Uninterrupted improvement — in 
tuberculosis mortality through many 
years is reflected by the fact that the 
annual number of deaths has de- 
clined by more than 10,000 in the 
past decade while the population 
has increased by 19,000,000. 

Hope that the disease will be re- 
duced to minor proportions, accord- 
ing to the statisticians, rests upon 
the expansion of facilities for early 
case finding, prompt and adequate 
treatment, and medical follow-up of 
arrested cases. A prime requisite in 
the fight against tuberculosis is a 
sufficient number of beds to hospital- 
ize all active cases. 

“Vigorous efforts along these 
lines are vital not only for the wel- 
fare of those with the disease but 
also for the protection of those who 
might become infected,” the statis- 
ticians declare. “The detection and 
isolation of infections cases are the 
most effective curbs to the spread of 
the disease.” 





How your dollars 


STRIKE BACK 
AT CANCER 





through 


EDUCATION 


that saves lives 


The American Cancer Society's 
program of Public Education 
stresses cancer's danger signals, 
to bring people to their physi- 
cians in time; Professional 
Education brings latest facts to 
doctors, nurses, dentists. Your 
contribution to the Society also 
strikes back at cancer through 
Research and Service to the 
cancer patient. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 


Mail your contribution to 
“CANCER” in care of 
your local post office 























Pro grams 


Suffer Disability, Too! 


Many a ire insurance program is disabled 
when its owner is. 

















Emergency help from cash values is fine when 
the disability is a short one, but it has to be 
paid back. Waiver of premium keeps the 
insurance in force, but doesn't keep the 
family in groceries. 


The dollars from Income Disability insurance 





don't have to be paid back. They support 
the insurance program and the family and the 
policyholder. 

Occidental writes Income Disability insurance 
(1) as part of the life policy, (2) in combi- 
nation with the life policy, (3) as a separate, 
independent policy, or (4) under Group plans. 
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Ovcci dental Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 
si 
® : . 
* “WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS. . THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU 00” . | 
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On February 26 last the Agency 
Vanagement Association moved into 
. new building at 855 Asylum Ave- 
Harttord, Conn, Prior to 
this the Association found it neces- 


nue in 


sary to take space in three different 
buildings. Dedication ceremonies are 
scheduled for later this year. 


“INFLATION” will be the sub- 
ject of the 11th annual Forum on 
Current and Social 
Trends, which will be held on April 
19 at Town Hall, New York, under 
the sponsorship of the New York 
Chapter of the American Society 
of Life Underwriters. Featured 
speakers include Dr. Alan Valen- 
tine, formerly director of Economic 
Stabilization, James G. McDonald, 
first American Ambassador to Israel 
and Dr. Dexter M. Keezer of the 
Department of Economics of Mce- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company and 
deputy administrator of O.P.A. dur- 
ing the last war. Harold M. Stewart. 
executive vice president of the Pru- 
dential, will act as moderator. 

Pasquale A. Quarto, C.L.U. and 
director of training of the L..U.T.C., 
will be general chairman. 


Economic 


Grant Taggart, Cowley, Wvyo- 
ming, who is nationally known in the 
life insurance business, recently was 
notified that he had qualified for 
the 1951 Million Dollar Round Table 
of the N.A.L.U. Grant, who has 
achieved this honor every year since 
1933, is a past president of the Na- 
tional Life Under- 
writers and was one of the twelve 
leading life underwriters featured in 
the July, 1949 issue of FORTUNE 
MAGAZINE. He represents the 
California-Western States Life In- 
surance Company in that sparsely 
settled part of the United States. 


Association of 


aw & A 


Helen B. English, president of 
the Chicago Women’s Life Under- 
writers’ Association, has announced 
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that Lleanor Y. Guthrie, president 
of the Women’s Bar Association of 
Illinois has accepted an invitation 
to participate in a meeting with 
career April 5 next. 
Among other women groups to be 
represented at the dinner will be the 
Women’s Division of the Chicago 
Real Estate Board, La Salle Street 
Women, Association of Bank Women 
and the Chicago Women’s Life Un- 
derwriters. 


women on 


Rebecca J. Reynolds, the oldest 
annuitant in the Continental Assur- 
ance Company, died recently. In 
1931 at age 79, with a life expectancy 
of 4.74 years according to the mor- 
tality table then in use, she invested 
$8,000 in a Single Premium Annuity. 
With a $311.12 quarterly income she 
lived long enough to collect nearly 
$25,000. 


The 


Companies’, 


Farm Insurance 
Columbus, Ohio have 


been named to receive a 


Bureau 


Freedoms 
Foundation award for the produc- 
tion of the motion picture, “A Closed 


Book.” 


The 1950 printed Proceedings of 
the Life Office Management Associ- 
ation were distributed to member 
companies last month. The volume 
contains the various papers and re- 
ports which were presented at the 
Spring and Annual Conferences. 


Morrow, editor of the 
LOG, Life of Georgia agency maga- 
zine, has been elected president of 
the Southern Industrial Fditors 
Association, an organization of com- 
pany magazine editors affiliated with 
the International Council of Indus- 
trial Editors. 


Henry 


At the third annual meeting of 
the Life Underwriter Training 
Council held in New York February 


SCELLANY 


12 last, Ralph G. Engelsman, general 
agent for the Penn Mutual in New 
York City, was elected president of 
the board of trustees succeeding Ben- 
jamin N. Woodson, C.L.U., execu- 
tive vice president, State Life of 
Indiana. Orville E. Beal, C.L.U., 
vice president, Prudential, 
elected vice president of the Board. 
kd Zalinski, C.L.U., executive vice 
president, National Association of 
Life Underwriters, continues as 
managing director of the Council. 


was 


The March, 1951 the 
Manager's Magazine, the bi-monthly 
journal of the Agency Management 
Association, marked its 25th anni- 
versary. 


issue of 


The anniversary issue is 
appropriately bound in silver cover 
and contains extra pages and a nun- 
ber of special features. 


A rather clever 12-page booklet 
using simple language and illustrated 
with appropriate cartoons is being 
distributed by the Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company of New York 
to women prospects. The essential 
message of the booklet is that it is 
easy to secure life insurance in The 
Manhattan Life which treats women 
the same as men as far as under- 
writing is concerned. 


The increasing impact of taxes 
upon the cost of life insurance, the 
importance of vigilant expense con- 
trol in the face of inflationary trends, 
and the obligation to policyholders 
for all-out participation in the fight 
against infletion were key subjects 
presented by officers of the Metro- 
politan Life to the company’s 780 
managers gathered in New York 
City for a three-day conference in 
February and March. This was 
the first such gathering since 1947 
and previous to that the last one 
was in 1941. It also marks the first 
opportunity the field organization 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Miscellaney—Continued 


had to meet company officers since 
the major changes in the official 
family took place this year. 


Louis \WW. Dawson, president of 
the Mutual Life, has been named 
chairman of the Life Division of the 
New York USO Campaign. 


Mrs. Chrystal Selman, who began 
her life insurance career in 1948 as 
secretary to J. William Starr, the 
top underwriter of the Atlanta, 
Georgia Agency of the Penn Mutual 
Life, was the company’s leading 
woman producer in 1950. She 
started part-time selling in addition 
to assisting in training and super- 
visory work in 1949. She became 
a full time underwriter in January, 
1950 although she continues to as- 
sist Mr. Starr. 

The W. A. Arnold, 2nd Agency 


of the Penn Mutual Life in Harris- 
burg, Pa., has three father and son 
combinations. So far as we know, 
this is some sort of a record in the 
agency end of the business. All six 
recently qualified for the company’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Conference. 


Frank J. Brennan, special agent 
for the Prudential and with the com- 
pany since 1949, has been named the 
“outstanding young man of the year” 
by the Kinston, N. C. Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Brennan is 
on the staff of the Raleigh, N. C. 
agency. 


Alexander H. Miller, with a bank- 
ing background, has been named 
Commissioner of Banking and In- 
surance for the state of |’ermont, 
succeeding Donald A. Hemenway, 
who resigned sometime ago. 


Emma P. McConnell, one of the 
leading agents of the ’olunteer State 
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AGENTS - - 


are building 
successful agencies 
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Life Insurance Company, during the 
period December 1, 1948 throug! 
November 30, 1949 wrote $465,000 
of new business. As of January 31, 
1951 every dollar of this business was 
still on the books, thereby repre- 
senting 100% persistency. Emma 
is past chairman of the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table. 


SALES 


Ordinary insurance paid-for in 
the Bankers Life of Des Moines, 
lowa during January totaled $9,109,- 
541—1nore than $1.3 million greater 
than the amount sold during the 
first month of 1950. 


Central 
(lowa) 
is up 35°@ for January and February 
compared with the same months in 
1950. 


the 
Life Assurance Company 


Paid-for business of 


During the month of March the 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
engaged in a sales drive which was 
expected to put the company in the 
billion dollar of insurance in force 
class. The contest was designed on 
the theme of a track and field meet 
with each representative competing 
with another representative in an- 
other part of the country. The victor 
in each pair wins not only his own 
but those of his opponent’s prizes 

The original goal of the company 
for a billion in force was mid-1951 
but the record-breaking production 
during the past few months has put it 
well ahead of schedule. New sales 
during January were 55.4% ahead 
of January, 1950. 


New business for the Great-West 
Life in February totaled $28,287,485, 
representing a gain of 38% over the 
same month in 1950. It was also the 
largest February in the company’s 
history. 


New paid business for February 
was the largest volume for that 
month in the history of the Jefferson 
Standard Life and totaled $13,169,- 
000. This year the company expects 
to reach the billion in force mark. 
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DEAR MR. AGENT 


OW that you've been with us 

a while and have had con- 

siderable experience on the 
debit, you’re asking about the pos- 
sibility of promotion to the job of 
assistant manager. I’m glad of your 
interest, because it is an indication 
of your ambition. Also, it gives me 
a chance to offer some advice, and 
you know how most managers like 
to do that! 

The assistant manager is an im- 
portant man in any district. He has 
to be selected with a great deal of 
care and scrutiny. In some respects, 
he is the “manager in action,” repre- 
senting the manager in the jobs of 
recruiting, selection, training and 
He’s often the man- 
personal representative in 
other ways, too. He must know the 
agent’s job and the manager's de- 
sires and intentions. 


supervision. 


agers 


Hard Selection Job 


Selecting the right man to take 
care of these responsibilities is one 
of the hardest jobs a manager has. 
When a vacancy occurs and the time 
comes to pick a new assistant man- 
ager, the manager’s own experience 
is likely to have a large part in 
influencing his choice. I have made 
a check list of the qualities which 
have been characteristic of the suc- 
cessful assistant district managers I 
have known. They are the same 
qualities which have been lacking, in 
greater or lesser degree, in those 
assistant managers of my acquaint- 
ance who have failed. From this 
evidence, I have produced a measur- 
ing guide for my own use in selecting 
assistants. 

Occasionally an agent has asked 
why someone else, perhaps an under- 
writer with a lower production 
record than his own, has been pro- 
moted to be an assistant manager. 
In every case so far, I have handed 
my measuring guide to the dis- 
gruntled agent for his self-analysis 
and it has made him better under- 
stand and accept the decision. It 
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ROBERT A. THWEATT 
Manager, Peninsular Life, 


Daytona Beach, Florida 


has also helped to make agents 
familiar with the requirements for 
management. It has prompted agents 
to improve those parts of their job 
in which they came to recognize that 
they were weak. 


Demonstrated Ability 


In this measuring guide are listed 
eight requirements for management. 
The first of them is demonstrated 
ability. By this I mean success in 
the job of the agent, as shown by 
your record. When a large corpora- 
tion picks men to be leaders, it looks 
first at the individual records of its 
present personnel to see whether the 
man needed to fill the job is close 
at hand. Demonstrated ability in a 
man’s current activity is certainly to 
be considered first in estimating his 
capacity to accept greater responsi- 
bility. 

But what many agents fail to 
realize is that demonstrated ability 
in life insurance selling is only one 
of a number of qualifications of a 
good assistant manager. Many men 
who have made fine selling records 
have been placed in supervisory posi- 
tions on this evidence alone and have 
failed miserably. The choices open 
to them have been to return to field 
selling or leave the business entirely. 
You would be surprised at the num- 
ber of outstanding field life under- 
writers who have been lost that way, 
and it cannot be said that the fault 
was their own. So there must be 
other measuring factors for a man- 
ager to consider, in addition to 
successful selling experience. 


Good Health 


The second requirement on my 
list is good health, which implies a 
capacity for continuous activity 
without strain. This is a require- 
ment which I believe is too seldom 


made by those who choose men for 
key positions. Almost any job de- 
mands the ability to carry on when 
the going gets tough, and the man- 
agement of a staff, involving con- 
stant supervision of a group of 
agents, can be especially demanding 
at times. Good physical condition is 
essential. 

Third, a prospective assistant 
manager must possess what I call 
business aptitude. This is a broad 
term, well beyond the 
ability to sell life insurance. It in- 
cludes some knowledge of how a life 
insurance company operates. It in- 
volves a substantial understanding 
of general business. The man who 
has business aptitude, in addition to 
having mastered the principles of 
selling and salesmanship, has given 
some evidence of his ability to trans- 
fer his knowledge to others. He has 
shown mental alertness and a strong 
sense of relative values, so that he 
knows what details are important 
and what ones are unessential. He 
can stand on his feet and speak effec- 


extending 


tively, whether before an audience of 
one or in front of a group of people. 
Above all, he can meet new situations 
without a feeling of panic and lay 
out a logical plan of action to follow 
in solving each new problem as he 
meets it. 


Attention to Duty 


The fourth quality I would look 
for is attention to duty. Many of the 
most brilliant life insurance salesmen 
would never be good managers or 
assistant managers because they are 
spasmodic in their efforts. As in- 
dependent producers they are com- 
pletely happy, because they can travel 
at their own pace at any given time. 
The man who enters supervisory 
work can’t allow himself the luxury 
of a layoff when he feels like it. He 
must have a working plan and follow 
it. His job is conditioned by the 
needs of the men on his staff, and 
to this extent they are his bosses. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Dear Mr. Agent—Continued 


When an agent is in a slump he needs 
assistance right away, not the day 
after tomorrow, and our job is to 
see that he gets it. 


Adaptability 


The fifth of the eight qualities 
required is adaptability. The man 
who has it can get along with others, 
even agents who are problem chil- 
dren, with a minimum of friction. 
It is possible for an agent to make 
a good individual record without 
adapting his own program and his 
own likes and dislikes to those of 
anyone except his policyowners and 
potential buyers, but it takes a large 
amount of self-discipline and a co- 
operative attitude to be a leader of 
men. The power of personal ex- 
ample is so great in any supervisory 
position that no assistant manager or 
manager can afford the luxury of 
selfishness. 


Good Judgment 


The sixth quality is a combination 
of judgment and common. sense. 
Good judgment is education, experi- 
ence and common sense in action. 
Some men store away each bit of 
experience as it comes along and 
apply it to similar situations which 
they meet later ; others seem to meet 
each new problem as an unfamiliar 
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barrier which some enemy of theirs 
has deliberately placed in their path! 
The higher you go in positions of 
responsibility, the more decisions you 
have to make. If you can draw con- 
cise opinions in your daily work, 
make intelligent comparisons of facts 
and ideas, and criticize on the basis 
of fair and impartial decisions, it is 
a good indication of your ability to 
provide others with strong leader 
ship. 

The seventh requirement for man- 
agement is initiative. This is the self- 


starter that is within you, the 
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motivating power that forces you 
to action. It is highly essential to a 
good supervisor. There is a definite 
link between the amount of initiative 
we have and the intelligence, evi- 
dence of study and preparation, and 
knowledge you exhibit. Intelligence 
will keep you from letting your 
natural desires get the better of your 
judgment—you will work when you 
would rather rest or play. A de- 
termined program of study and 
preparation give you greater knowl- 
edge of your product, and it is 
human nature that makes us want 
to air our knowledge. 


Knowledge 


Reading about a new sales idea 
makes a good agent want to try it 
out. This is initiative as it applies 
to the life insurance man in its best 
sense. Knowledge of your product, 
your market and your most effective 
selling methods eliminates fear and 
creates a driving power. The more 
knowledge you have of your business, 
the less time you have for idleness. 
The same principle applies to a good 
supervisor and trainer. 


Force 


Next, a leader in the life insurance 
business needs force. This implies 
strength, vigor and the ability to 
persuade, but along with it there 
must be an even temperament and 
self-control. Your initiative is what 
stirs you to action in the beginning 
and makes you put a plan into effect, 
but it takes force to carry it through. 
\s you have found in selling, how- 
ever, force and forcefulness can be 
a disadvantage if they are not prop- 
erly controlled. Too much force 
makes you overbearing and creates 
aggravating situations. It is force, 
properly applied, which keeps the 
successful manager or assistant man 


ager going. 


_ Personality 


Finally, you will be judged as a 
prospective supervisor on your per- 
sonality. This is the sum total of the 
qualities of body, mind and charac- 
ter which make one person different 
from another. When we ask whether 
a man has a pleasing personality, 
we want to know whether most of 
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the people he knows are glad to be 

ociated with him. He may even 

sess all the qualities necessary 

ra pleasing personality, but unless 
he lets them show on the surface 
they will make no impression on 
others. A smile can radiate one 
man’s personality and make him 
liked by others, while complete sin- 
cerity may be the dominant factor 
in assuring that someone else is 
liked and respected. Personality is a 
difficult quality to evaluate, because 
all the other qualities I have men- 
tioned affect it. Ask yourself whether 
other people like you, and an honest 
answer will give a clue to your 
personality. If you “accentuate the 
positive” in most of your dealings 
with others, the chances are that 
you will get a passing grade in this 
respect. 


Making a Decision 


It makes an imposing list, doesn’t 
it? You have undoubtedly noticed 
that a number of the qualities which 
we want to find in a_ prospective 
assistant manager are those which 
make a good agent effective in his 
job. Your decision—and ours—may 
be that you already have what it 
takes to make a success of 
visory work. If so, 


help. 


super- 
I'll be glad to 


On the other hand, the decision 
may be that you are not yet ready, 
or that supervisory work is not for 
you. If further preparation is neces- 
sary, we will give all the assistance 
we can, looking forward to the time 
when you will head a staff of your 
own. If the conclusion is that vour 
talents are best suited to field life 
underwriting, remember that the job 
of the agent is a career in itself. 
Many of the finest agents remain 
in the selling field by preference, in 
spite of repeated offers of positions 
in management. For the qualified 
man, field life underwriting can offer 
financial opportunities and personal 
satisfaction that compare favorably 
with the return from any other 
position in our business. Whether 
in management or in selling, you can 
be sure that you are performing a 
vital and rewarding service. 


Sincerely, 
Your Manager 
From District Management 
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“SAVE YOUR DOLLARS 
AND YOU SAVE THEIR VALUE!” 


This basic economic fact should spark the efforts of 
every life insurance salesman in America in 195]1—for 
this is a crucial year in the history of our country. If 
our internal economy does not hold firm, we cannot 
hold the lines against our outside enemies. 


In selling insurance, make your prospects realize that 
they are rendering their country as well as themselves 
by saving more money and spending less. 
Spending money and even going into debt, to buy non- 


a service 


essentials 


a and scarce commodities is a certain way to 
: increase prices and thus to decrease the value of your 


dollars. 


If the hundreds of thousands of life insurance salesmen 
in America will preach and practice this sound economic 
doctrine, this united effort will be a tremendous force 
fighting the disastrous inflation which threatens Amer- 


ica in her hour of need. 


Meat 
MID-CENTURY TRENDS 


HE University of Pennsylvania 

Press in Philadelphia, under the 
auspices of the S. S. Huebner 
Insurance Educa- 
tion, has recently published a volume 
entitled “Life Insurance Trends at 
Mid-Century.” This comprises a 
series of coordinated lectures deal- 
ing with significant developments in 
life insurance at the middle of the 
Twentieth Century. 
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the various 
covered are: Interest 
Guertin Legislation; Investments ; 
Underwriting; Reinsurance; An- 
nuities ; Disability Benefits; Weekly 
Premium Coverage; Group Insur- 
ance and Research in Agency Man- 
agement. 

The 190-page volume is listed at 
$2.75 and copies may be secured 
from the University of Pennsylvania 
Press at 3436 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 


Among subjects 


Earnings ; 
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ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds. . . .$174,700,000.00 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds.... 
MII SURONE 50. 60b.6000008.c00 seis 
ONIENG CONS 5s 6. oo 6 c8ii0sicdecccces 
IOI soc. 'vtkces6scbo.c0nece 
Real Estate: Home Office........... 

Gan ccusec asco csaes 
MR een cariicces ced evevecs 


Cash on Hand and on Deposit in 


Accrued Interest and Rents.......... 
Due and Deferred Premiums........ 
.Other Admitted Assets............. 


26,441,928.89 
21,936,326.00 


163,466,623.25 


11,046,812.80 
2,202,910.13 
1,329,533.60 
8,731,340.86 


4,114,018.80 
2,893,254.96 
4,597,982.24 
1,547,137.87 





TOTAL......+ceeeseee--$423,007,869.40 


December H 1950 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve on all Policies. ............$373,470,060.00 


Installment Payments, Matured 

_ NARS ee 
Dividends Payable to Policyholders 

for entire year of 1951......... 
Policy Claims in Process............ 
Premiums and Interest Paid in 

MINN 4 54.06060800<00000006 
EE Wr abo 5.0'n440bs 00000050 
Escrow Accounts and Unallocated 

_ RES Ra rece 
dk, 
Reserve for Asset Fluctuations and 

other Contingencies...........+ 
Reserve for Ultimate Changes in 

Policy Valuation Standards..... 
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1,512,527.00 


4,144,263.00, 


1,315,087.64 


2,120,945.20 
1,756,908.89 


1,852,194.25 
591,459.06 


3,800,000.00 


2,000,000.00 
30,444,424.36 





TOTAL... .seceeeceeeee+ + $423,007,869.40 


Increase In Assets... « « $37,300,781 
Increase In Insurance In Force... $129,846,636 
Total Insurance In Force . « $2,185,060,162 
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1950 CANADIAN RESULTS 


ANADIANS sare __ becoming 
tao and more conscious of the 
value of life insurance as the major 
source of family security. During 
the past year they have added some 
$1,750,000,000 of new protection. 
Total life insurance protection in 
force in Canada in the 60-odd Brit- 
ish, United States and Canadian 
companies doing business in_ this 
country will reach an_ estimated 
amount of $15,750,000,000 at year 
end. This represents an increase of 
about 8 per cent, after allowing for 
the effect of the year’s new business 
and deducting death claims and other 
terminations, over the record volume 
in force established in 1949, 


With an ever-increasing amount 
of life insurance in force, there is 
also an ever-increasing volume of 
insurance money paid out in policy 
benefits. During the year 1950, it 
is estimated that Canadians will have 
received, in the form of benefits from 
their life insurance companies, an 
amount approximating $230,000.- 
000. This total also sets a new rec- 
ord for money so distributed, being 
about 7 per cent greater than the 
1949 payments. Death claims in 
1950 amounted to about $85,000,000 
and the balance of the $230,000,000, 
or over 60 per cent, was paid to 
living policyholders. 

During the past year there has 
been a further significant redistribu- 
tion in the investment of life insur- 
ance funds. For example, the volume 
of funds in mortgage investments 
has continued to expand. A large 
part of the premium income and of 
the proceeds from the sale of Gov- 
ernment bonds in many companies 
has been used to provide money for 
home builders in the form of mort- 
gages. Mortgage and other invest- 
ments in Canadian industrial plants 
have expanded also. On the other 
hand, the trend away from federal 
Government issues, an important in- 
vestment channel for the companies 
during the war years, has continued. 
At the peak, in September 1947, the 
companies held more than $2,033,- 
000,000 in direct Canadian govern- 
ment debt payable in Canadian dol- 
lars. Since then these holdings have 
shrunk by more than $500.000,000, 
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but still stood at $1,482,000,000 in 
September 1950. 

Important changes have been 
made in the federal insurance laws 
widening the investment powers of 
the companies. For example, com- 
panies are now permitted to invest 
a portion of their funds in income- 
producing real estate. Some indus- 
trial and commercial corporations 
have sold their buildings or plants 
to life insurance companies, which 
in turn leased the structures back to 
the corporations. Both have bene- 
fited—the life insurance companies 
through acquiring safe investments 
at fair interest rates and the corpora- 
tions because they have been able to 
increase their working capital. 

Life insurance funds are playing 
an increasingly important part in the 
development of Canada’s natural re- 
sources. For example, the Inter- 
provincial Pipe Line in western Can- 
ada and the Labrador Iron Ore 
development are being substantially 
financed with funds held by United 
States and Canadian life insurance 
companies. 

This increased diversification and 
these additional channels of invest- 
ment will help to increase the com- 
panies’ earned interest rates, a matter 
of great importance to them. 

Most people in Canada appear to 
support the proposal advanced by the 
federal Government at the Do- 
minion-Provincial Conference late 
last year that an old age benefit be 
paid to all Canadians 70 years of 
age and over without a means test. 
The only hesitation in the minds of 
many is Canada’s ability to provide 
butter as well as guns, i.e., to pro- 
vide benefits for all elder Canadians 
at the very time the Government is 
faced with greatly increased expendi- 
tures for defense, both of which will 
necessitate large additional tax de- 
mands. Last May the Association 
made a submission to the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Senate and House of 
Commons on Old Age Security 
which read in part: 


“In endeavouring to solve the 
problem of old age security, the 
Association believes that all indi- 
viduals should be encouraged to 
provide for their own old age by 
practising individual thrift during 
their working years. The com- 
panies represented in this Asso- 
ciation are actively engaged in the 
process of persuading Canadians 
of all economic classes to save for 
their old age and for the security 
of their dependents. It is recog- 
nized, however, that there are 
some who cannot or will not save, 
and that these persons must be 
supported when they can no longer 
work. These people represent the 
basic problem that any federal old 
age security plan can be expected 
to solve and they will be the prime 
beneficiaries of the system.” 

The Association brief went on to 
advocate that old age benefits should 
be payable to all elder Canadians 
without a means test but subject to 
a reasonable residence qualification ; 
commence at a specified age which, 
because the benefits will be payable 
to all, should probably be age 70; 
be fixed at a level which can be 
financed without placing an undue 
burden on Canada’s present and fu- 
ture productive capacity; be paid in 
the same amount to all; be subject 
to partial recovery through income 
tax in the case of recipients having 
significant income from _ other 
sources; and be financed in full on 
a “pay-as-you-go” basis by an old 
age benefit contribution payable by 
residents of Canada on a basis as 
broad and equitable as possible. 

The “pay-as-you-go” method of 
financing under which the cost of 
benefits to the current aged popula- 
tion would at all times be met by 
contributions from the current work- 
ing population is vitally important. 
Contributions should be collected on 
as broad a basis as possible so that 
virtually all adult Canadian residents 
will be bearing a reasonable share of 
the cost of financing the plan. Cana- 
dians must realize at all times that 
they are contributing to the support 
of the current aged and should be told 
periodically how much they are con- 
tributing. 
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HE year 1950 _ witnessed 

marked improvement in the 
country’s health, with the death rate 
declining to the lowest level in our 
history, according to Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, chief statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

New low levels in mortality were 
established for a number of diseases, 
and for some the reduction was sub- 
stantial. General health conditions 
during the coming year should be 
even better, barring severe epidemic 
of other unforeseen contingencies, 
Dr. Dublin predicts. 

He views the year’s health record 
and the promising forecast as vital 
assets for national defense in the 
present crisis. 


9.6 per 1,000 


“The death rate in 1950 was 
about 9.6 per 1,000, or 1 percent 
below the previous record of 1949,” 
Dr. Dublin reported. “This out- 
standing record was made in the 
face of a continued increase in the 
proportion of older persons in the 
population and despite a wave of 
respiratory disease which spread 
over a large part of the country early 
in the year.” 

Nevertheless, he noted, the mor- 
tality from respiratory diseases was 
kept in check. The influenza rate, 
although above the 1949 level, com- 
pared favorably with that of earlier 
years. Indications are that the death 
rate from pneumonia will differ little 
from the record low in 1949, and 
may even better it. In any case, the 
net effect of the outbreak of respira- 
tory disease was not of major pro- 
portions, and any losses that may 
have been due to it were more than 
offset by the gains in other di- 
rections. 

“The record for childhood dis- 
eases was unusually favorable,” Dr. 
Dublin noted. “The incidence and 
mortality rates from these diseases 
were at or near their all-time low 
levels, except for whooping cough, 
in which there was a rise in 1950. 
Even for whooping cough, however, 
the case fatality was minimal because 
of the improved treatment of the 
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1950 HEALTH 


disease. The number of cases of 
poliomyelitis was second highest in 
the country’s history, although be- 
low the record year of 1949. That 
the case fatality was low, and the 
death rate from the disease under 
the average for the last decade, was 
due in part to the splendidly organ- 
ized facilities for care of children 
stricken.” 

Substantial reductions in both 
infant and maternal mortality were 
features of the 1950 health record, 
according to Dr. Dublin. For the 
first time the infant death rate fell 
below 30 per 1,000 live births, and 
the size of the reduction was well 
above the average for recent years. 

“This achievement is notable be- 
cause the birth rate in 1950 re- 
mained close to the peak levels of 
the post war period,” he asserted. 
“The decline in maternal mortality 
was even more remarkable. This 
year’s rate is likely to show a re- 
duction of about 10 percent from 
1949. In 1950 there was only one 
maternal death for every 1,400 live 
births. In the last 5 years alone the 
maternal mortality rate has been cut 
60 percent.” 

The progress against tuberculosis 
in 1950 was also considered “emi- 
nently satisfactory” by Dr. Dublin. 
The death rate from the disease 
established a new low, with a re- 
duction of more than 10 percent 
from the 1949 figure. For five years 
now, he pointed out, the pace of the 
decline in tuberculosis mortality has 
exceeded the long-term trend. With- 
in this short period the rate has 
been cut 40 percent. 

“As expected, the death rate from 
the chronic diseases of middle and 
later life showed no marked change 
as compared ‘with previous years,” 
he observed. “There was a slight 
rise in the mortality from chronic 
diseases of the heart, kidneys, and 
blood vessels, as well as somewhat 
larger increases for cancer and 
diabetes. However, with the reduc- 
tion in the death rate from acute 
conditions in older people as well as 
with the continued rise in the pro- 
portion of older persons, the small 
increase in mortality from chronic 
conditions gives no cause for alarm.” 


The accident picture in 1950 has 
both favorable and unfavorable 
features, according to Dr. Dublin. 
In the aggregate, there was a slight 
decline in the accident death rate. 
For motor vehicle accidents alone, 
however, the death rate for the year 
was up. This reflects the very size- 
able increase in motor car registra 
tion and mileage which reached new 
peak levels, he pointed out. None 
theless, the indicated increase in the 
death toll from motor vehicle acci 
derts is disappointing. 

Occupational fatalities rose 
slightly from the preceding year, 
while the level of employment was 
greater than ever before. Deaths 
from home accidents continued to 
decline last year and the death rate 
was the lowest ever recorded. 


Bright Future 


“The health record for 1950 rep- 
resents the cumulative effect of ad- 
vances in many fields of medicine 
and public health, as well as the 
favorable economic conditions which 
prevailed during the year. The 
prospect for further improvement 
in the nation’s health is excellent. 
The substantial advances in the con- 
trol of infectious diseases should 
bring further reductions in the 
mortality from these causes. In addi- 
tion, we may be on the threshold 
of new discoveries which will aid in 
the control of chronic diseases. Large 
funds from both public and private 
sources are being made available 
in increasing amounts for research 
in this field and for care of patients 
with these conditions. ACTH and 
cortisone appear to bring a measure 
of relief in arthritis and other con- 
ditions common in middle and later 
life. New methods of treatment of 
coronary artery disease may even- 
tually bring a reduction in the 
mortality from this cause, the lead- 
ing factor today in heart disease. 
Important new knowledge regarding 
the functions of the body in health 
and disease is being derived from 
research work with radioactive iso- 
topes, and this will find application 
in the prevention and treatment of 
disease,” Dr. Dublin concluded. 
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During 1950 beneficiaries and 
living policyowners received the 
sum of $5,766,909. 


Y Since its organization in 1909 
Uf ay GREAT SOUTHERN has paid policy 
nn benefits totalling $109,600,750. 
Today 215,856 individuals own 
GREAT SOUTHERN protection 


aa “ 4 * amounting to $515,224,634. 
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ANTI INFLATION CAMPAIGN 


mentation for the life insurance 
business to use at the grass roots 
level in widening public knowledge 
and stimulating action to combat in- 
flation was presented last month to 
the life insurance companies of 
America, it is announced by Holgar 
J. Johnson, president of the Institute 
of Life Insurance of New York. 
Using as its theme, “We can really 
check inflation when the public un- 
derstands its cause and accepts its 
cure,” the program offers to all 
companies a portfolio of materials 
for policyholders, employees and 
members of the field forces. It un- 
dertakes to spell out the dangers of 
inflation and the means that the in- 
dividual can use in fighting it. 


\ BROAD program of imple- 


Real Responsibility 


“We hope that the portfolio will 
not only equip companies with ma- 
terial for use among their various 
publics,” said Mr. Johnson, “but that 
it will also give them ideas for de- 
veloping additional material of their 
own. 


“The importance of informing the 
American people about how inflation 
affects them personally and what 
they can do about it was never 
greater than it is today. As trustees 
for the funds of 83 million policy- 
holders, the life insurance companies 
have a real responsibility to play 
their part in doing this job. 

“The Institute offers the portfolio 
in the belief that it will at least point 
the way toward activities which com- 
panies can undertake in this field 
and at the same time it gives a com- 
pact picture of what the business has 
been doing on the inflation front 
since last July.” 

Much of the material in the port- 
folio is derived from the statement 
of the life insurance companies of 
America entitled “Fighting Infla- 
tion” and the current advertising 
campaign of the Institute which lists 
six things that must be done to check 
inflation. 

The material includes a full text 
of the companies’ statement in book- 
let form, several typical mailings by 
life insurance companies to their 
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policyholders, four leaflets adapted 
from Institute advertisements for use 
as premium enclosures, a brochure 
listing ten questions and answers 
on inflation, an article for life insur- 
ance house magazines, reprints of 
all Institute advertisements on the 
inflation theme, typical newspaper 
and magazine stories on the subject 
and a cross-section of other material 
which has been released to the public 
by the business. 


aie Life Pioneers 


A company-wide program to bring 
the Institute of Life Insurance check- 
inflation publicity to its policyown- 
ers was announced just two days 
before the Institute’s by Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York. 

In making the announcement, 
William J. Cameron, the company’s 
president, expressed the hope that 
other companies would be encour- 
aged to sponsor similar programs. 

Mr. Cameron said, “The Institute 
of Life Insurance is doing outstand- 
ing work in its program to check 
inflation, but it can’t do the whole 
job. At best the Institute can only 
spearhead the movement to bring 
about public awareness of the dan- 
ger of inflation. Our job as com- 
panies and individuals is to carry 
the message to that segment of 
American savers we serve.” 

Mr. Cameron added, “When more 
than 80 million people are really de- 
termined to check inflation, infiation 
will be checked.” 

Five steps have been taken at 
Home Life to help carry out the In- 
stitute’s program : 


1. A letter from the president was 
sent to all policyowners urging 
their participation in the Insti- 
tute’s “Six Ways to Check In- 
flation” program. Similar let- 
ters are to be sent to mort- 
gagors, and mortgage corre- 
spondents. 


2. A message on inflation is to be 
included in the company’s an- 
nual statement to policyowners. 


3. A letter from the president was 
sent to all field and home office 


personnel explaining the need 
and objectives of the effort and 
urging personal action on the 
Institute's program. 

4. Each Field Underwriter was 
furnished with Institute litera 
ture and a procedure for using 
it at an opportune time in all 
client interviews. 


uw 


. A visual presentation on “Life 
Insurance Income, a ‘Defense 
in Depth’ Against Inflation,” 
was given to all underwriters 
for use as needed during client 
contacts. 


A major purpose of the company’s 
effort is to urge its field associates 
and their clients to voice, to their 
elected representatives, support of 
effective action to check inflation. 
The company feels that government 
has a right to know how American 
savers feel about this 
partisan problem. 


vital, non- 

1. INCREASE PRODUCTION— 
to meet defense needs and civilian 
necessities, thus avoiding scarcity 
and resulting rise in prices. 

2, SUPPORT INCREASED 
TAXES TO PUT GOVERN- 
MENT AS NEARLY AS POS- 
SIBLE ON A “PAY-AS-YOU- 
GO” BASIS which helps to hold 
down prices and is cheaper in the 
long run. 

3. INSIST THAT NON-MILI- 
TARY EXPENDITURES BE 
CUT TO THE BONE—every 
dollar so cut is an added dollar 
for defense needs without extra 
taxes or borrowing. 

4. ACCEPT CURBS ON CREDIT 
—to help in keeping prices down 
by reducing competition for ma- 
terials needed for defense. 

5. INCREASE SAVINGS—to cut 
the demand for civilian goods and 
make that money available for 
investment so businesses and fac- 
tories scan increase production 
which helps check inflation. 


6. BUY WHAT YOU NEED; 
THAT IS NECESSITY. 
DON’T BUY WHAT YOU 
DON’T NEED; THAT IS 


HOARDING—and creates in- 
flation by causing scarcity which 
pushes up prices of goods. 
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K “the results achieved by the Company are well above 
average for the business. In our opinion it has more 
than ample margins for contingencies. Upon the fore- 
going analysis of its present position we recommend 


this company.’’ pepe pg 


Paid to Policyholders 
and Beneficiaries 
$11,158,686.98 


UNITED FIDELITY 


HOME OFFICE Elm at Grifin’ DALLAS, TEXAS 






—Reprinted from Best's Life Insurance Reports. 


*This is the highest rating that any Company can receive. 
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The Future—from page |5 


tion for war or defense cannot alter 
the basic fact that Americans must 
learn to live a third better than at 
present within the next 5 years. 
Otherwise they will not be taking 
advantage of even the minimum op- 
portunities that are within their 
reach, and will not be developing 
fully the increase in productivity that 
is necessary to financing the defense 
burden. 

We can have an expanding econ- 
omy soundly based on increased pro- 
ductivity. There is evidence that 
within 5 years America could sup- 


port a production of over $350 bil- 
lion (in terms of late 1950 dollars 
—without further inflation) through 
improved living standards, provid- 
ing the desires and demands for 
changes in the standard of living by 
the mass of our population can be 
made insistent. This $350 billion of 
production could include $40 billion 
annually for defense and in addition 
allow for a living standard a third 
higher than the pre-Korea 1949 level. 

A simple measure of our proven 
potential is our wartime productivity 
per capita. In terms of constant 
1940 dollars our per capita produc- 
tivity increased from $770 in 1940 








Not really. But 
we've been eat- 


ing up those travel folders ...and 
one of these days we're going to buy 
the tickets! You see, under my Cal- 
Western Agents’ Retirement Plan, | 
can chuck the alarm clock out the 
window as early as age 55 (with 25 
years service). Add to this retirement 
income the lifetime renewal service 
fees I'm building up, and we've gota 
mighty sweet set-up for our later 
years! Yep ... it's a wonderful feel- 
ing ... and it's just one more reason 
Molly and | say... 


With Cal-Western 
it’s MORE Than a Contract 
... It’s a CAREER! 


California-Western States 
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to $1,235 in 1944 (Real Gross Na- 
tional Product divided by popula- 
tion). A similar per capita produc- 
tivity for our expanded population, 
estimated at 162,000,000 in 1955, 
could mean a Gross National Prod- 
uct of $350 billion five years from 
now at the present value of the dollar, 
and could provide the purchasing 
power for a peacetime standard of 
living approximately 4% higher than 
in 1949, This $350 billion would 
compare with a Gross National 
Product of $101.4 billion in 1940 
and $255.6 billion in 1949, 

To reach this level of over $350 
billion of production by 1955 seems 
well within the possible growth in 
productivity from present levels. It 
would mean an increase of about 3% 
per year over 1949 in productivity 
per capita which is not out of line 
with our past experience. 

Actually this goal of productivity 
per capita for 1955 should be con 
sidered a minimum since it assumes 
reaching only a level attained in 1944 
when our tools of production were 
woefully obsolete and inefficient fol- 
lowing a long period of depression 
and limited expenditures for new 
plant and equipment. In the 5 year 
period (1936-1940) prior to World 
War II only $28 billion was spent 
for new plant and equipment. Now 
our equipment for production has 
been improved by the expenditure 
of three times as much in five post- 
war years—$86 billion in the period 
1946-1950. 

But, even this minimum level of 
production and its accompanying in 
crease in purchasing power, while 
entirely possible of attainment, will 
remain only a dream unless the de- 
mand is created for the goods and 
services we can produce. This de- 
mand cannot be legislated, or created 
by government deficits—it must 
come voluntarily through a change 
in the standard of living as a result 
of education and the creation of new 
desires through advertising and sell- 
ing. 


Market Expansion Needed 


To match our productive ability, 
the total consumer market for goods 
and services would have to expand 
by 1955 to over $245 billion or 4% 
greater than in 1949 and double 1940 
in terms of physical units as meas- 
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ured in constant 1940 dollars. ($140 
billion in terms of constant 1940 
dollars compared with $105.8 bil- 
lion in 1949 and $72.0 billion in 
1940.) It would take this kind of 
expansion in domestic markets to 
provide an outlet for the goods and 
services we can produce even after 
allowing for an expansion of de- 
fense purchases to $40 billion an- 
nually. 

Compared with 1949 markets the 
demand for non-durable goods would 
have to increase from $98.5 billion 
to $130.0 billion in current dollars, 
services and housing would need to 
increase in demand from $56.5 bil- 
lion to $85.0 billion, and the market 
for durable goods would need further 
expansion from $23.8 billion to about 
$30.0 billion. 

In addition the $260 billion of dis- 
posable personal income after taxes 
created by the possible 1955 national 
production level could provide an- 
nual personal savings of about $15 
billion, or four times the 1940 level 
of $3.7 billion. 

Thus, our indicated ability to pro- 
duce does provide substantial op- 
portunities for expansion in the 
standard of living of our population 
as well as a strong defense. Is such 
an expansion in civilian consumption 
excessive in terms of our ability to 
consume ? 


Spending Power Increasing 


In 1940 when our total disposable 
personal income after taxes was 
$75.7 billion our population used 
$49.2 billion of this for basic living 
costs, the necessities of food, clothing 
and shelter—the remaining $26.5 
billion was available for all other 
items making up the 1940 standard 
of living or savings. $3.7 billion rep- 
resented personal savings in 1940. 

To maintain the same 1940 stand- 
ard of living per capita for food, 
clothing and shelter in 1951 will 
require $100.7 billion instead of $49.2 
billion because of the inflated prices 
of these necessities and because of 
the increased population to feed, 
clothe and shelter. This $100.7 bil- 
lion would, however, provide for the 
same consumption in physical units 
per person and of the same quality 
as in 1940, 

But disposable personal income in 
1951 may total $215.0 billion, so the 
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. Now, with this plan, at the age of 65, you'd be sitting pretty!” 


Bankerslifemen Know How to 
Dramatize What They Offer 


Dramatizing what they have to offer is regular practice with 
Bankerslifemen. We gladly report that we have never known 
of one to be as impolite about it as the illustration here shows. 


Because they believe in what they have to offer, because 
they have the presentation material to dramatize that offering, 
and because they know how to make their presentation; 
Bankerslifemen are unusually successful in getting their 
prospects to recognize the values in their proposals. Thus, 
they are able to get prospects to act through their own 


dramatization of benefits. 


His successful way of making presentations is just one 
more reason you will find the typical Bankerslifeman the 
‘ind of life underwriter you like to know as a friend, fellow 


worker or competitor. 
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consuming public will have $114.3 
billion of discretionary buying power 
over and above what would be 
needed to provide the necessities for 
a 1940 standard of living. This dis- 
cretionary buying power (over 4 
times as great as in 1940) would 
provide for increased savings (up to 
$15.0 billion), additional items not 
enjoyed before, or improvement in 
the basic standard of living in the 
form of more or better quality items 
of food, clothing or shelter. 

Thus, a large pool of new buying 
power may be available, needing 


guidance in selection of items that 
could improve the standard of living 
over the prewar level. 

Looking forward to 1955, the min- 
imum utilization of our productive 
ability per capita as proven in war- 
time (1944) would provide $260 
billion of disposable personal income 
(in terms of the late 1950 dollar). 
Only $105 billion of this would be 
required for basic living costs if the 
population of 162,000,000 were con- 
tent with the 1940 standard of living 
for food, clothing and shelter in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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terms of the same 1940 physical units 
and quality per capita. There could 
be available $155 billion additional 
as discretionary spending power, 
which, after $15 billion in savings, 
would represent 6 times as much as 
in 1940. 


Not Excessive Consumption 


A study of different standards of 
living actually existing at different 
levels of income, prewar, shows 
clearly that the standard of living of 
the typical American family could 
be doubled over prewar levels with- 
out reaching what might be called 
excesses. In 1941, the $25 a week 
family typified the American econ- 
omy. Approximately half of the 
families in America had incomes 
above this level, and approximately 
half had incomes below this level. 
In that same year a detailed govern- 
ment study of items purchased by 
families in different income groups 
showed that families with incomes 
of $50 a week were buying and con- 
suming at a rate of almost double the 
$25 a week family for most items. 

Certainly the standard of living of 
the $50 per week family in 1941 
could not be called an excessive goal, 
or a luxury standard of living in 
terms of our ability to produce. Yet 
it could mean markets nearly double 


our best prewar levels (in terms 
either of units of physical goods and 
services, or better quality). 

Actually we already have passed 
the point where our economy is typi- 
fied by families with $50 per week 
incomes. In February 1950 the 
median income of the 52,000,000 
consumer spending units in the 
United States was $2,700. (Even 
after Federal income taxes the me- 
dian income was $2,600.) Unfor- 
tunately, inflation and taxes have 
taken a large bite out of increased 
incomes so that we would have to 
look to a national production of over 
$300 billion at present price levels 
to supply a median family income 
the equivalent of the prewar $50 a 
week family. But given that pro- 
ductivity and income potential for 
1955, expansion to the typical $50 a 
week family prewar level of living 
could provide such increased poten- 
tial markets that demand would press 
hard upon capacity. 


Savings Bonds 


Savings bonds maturities will 
reach a peak of over $7 billion a year 
in 1954 and 1955. Nearly $33 bil- 
lion of these savings bonds mature 
in the years 1951-1956 and between 
$5 billion and $6 billion mature each 
vear from 1957-1960. 

These savings bonds are widely 
held in small denominations by all 
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Frank L. Harrington 





The upsurge of interest in non-cancellable 
Accident and Health insurance has focused 
the attention of progressive underwriters 
on our position of leadership in a specia!- 
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income classes with approximatel 

half of all consumer spending unit: 
having some bonds. They were not 
transferable and were not to be used 
as a basis of loans, hence they repre 
sent unencumbered cash when they 
mature and will require a decisior 
on the part of each holder as to 
whether to reinvest, accept the gov 
ernment offer of extension, or to 
spend for something over and aboy 

what might have been purchased out 
of current income. These funds dif- 
fer from other forms of savings such 
as savings accounts in that they do 
mature and do require a decision. 

Even if amounts of new savings 
bonds are sold each year equalling 
the maturities, the effect is a revolv- 
ing fund over $5 billion annually in 
the hands of consumers adding to 
the turnover of current purchasing 
power—consider what effect this 
might have had if over $5 billion had 
matured in such depression years as 
1933 when total retail sales were 
about $24 billion. 

The liquid assets of consumers in 
the ten year period from 1940 to 
1950 grew 3% times from $49.6 
billion at the start of 1940 to $177.0 
billion at the start of 1950. The 
increase in liquid assets of consum- 
ers alone totaled $127.4 billion. 
This addition to liquid assets of over 
$127 billion is 1.7 times greater than 
the total market value of all shares 
of all corporations listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange ($76.3 bil- 
lion—January 1, 1950). 


Business Too 


Even after correcting for present 
purchasing power of the dollar, con- 
sumers are twice as well off today 
in the total purchasing power of their 
liquid assets as they were in 1940. 

Business, too, has increased its 
liquid assets holdings 314 times since 
1940, from $19.4 billion to $64.9 
billion. Again, in terms of real dol- 
lars—corrected for inflation—the 
real purchasing power of these liquid 
assets is double what it was in 1940. 

The real answer to inflation is 
production, and increased produc- 
tivity is the key to maintaining the 
increasing levels of real earnings and 
real purchasing power. This hope 
and opportunity for continued in- 
creases in the standard of living is 
basic to the maintenance of our free 
enterprise system and our liberties. 
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Other Factors 


Here are some other factors that 
point to increased markets for goods 
and services—factors that can con- 
tribute to making possible a peace- 
time market large enough to support 
over $350 billion of production five | 
years from now. 
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the population increase of about 
20 million in the last decade was 
far greater than had been antici- 
pated before the war, and even 
with some possible decline in 
births during the next five years, 
we are likely to add another 10 
million population by 1955 to 
reach a total of about 162 million. 





2. The birth rate, however, has con- 
tinued high. Births in 1949 ex- 
ceeded 1948 by 1.3% and the 
total of 3,729,000 born in 1949 
was 47% greater than the 2,538,- 
000 births in 1940. In January 
November 1950 births were only 
0.9% under the same period of 
1949. Higher incomes, and a 
change in attitude of young 
couples toward desiring several 
children is operating to keep the 
number of births high. A much 
larger proportion of second and 
third children is being recorded 
in births now than in prewar 
years. Renewed threats of war 
also will postpone any anticipated 
decline in the birth rate. 


w 


Significant changes have taken 
place in the age distribution of our 
total population since 1940. Esti- 
mates for 1950 indicate : 


45% more children 

under 10 (9.5 million more) 
8% fewer 10 to 19 (18 “ fewer) 
9% more 20 to 39 (38 “ more) 
16% more 40 to 59 (49 “ more) 
30% more 60 and 

over (4.1 “ more) 





Within the next five years this 
large increase in the number of 
young people—with the largest 
increase being among those now 
still under five years old—will 
have significant effects on family 
life and on our needs for new 
school facilities, new housing and 
household equipment, foods, sav- 
ings plans for education, insur- 
ance, etc. 
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series of Liberty 
Life newspaper 
advertisements 
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40 F } Advertisers Asso- 
. Our population now is more a 

family population than at any time 
in the past generation. A much 
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The Future—Continued 


larger percentage of the women in 
each age group over 20 now con- 
sists of women married and living 
with their husbands than ten, 
twenty or thirty years ago. 

. Our population is increasingly 
urban. In the last decade millions 
of people have moved from rural 
areas to cities or suburbs where 
the pattern and standard of living 
is quite different. The final 
figures from the 1950 Census is 
expected to show that the farm 
population has not increased since 
1940—may even be smaller by 2 
or 3 million—while the non-farm 
population has increased by over 
22 million. 


cn 


Increased Life Sales 


Helping to keep inflation in check 
should, of course, be a primary con- 
cern of the life insurance industry. 
With inflation under control fuller 
utilization of our proven productive 
ability can assure an advancing real 
standard of living in America—an 
advance of at least one-third above 
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35th 
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Sam C. Baber, associate of the J. W. 
Millholland Agency of Columbus, 
Ohio, is another career Onli who, for 
35 years, has kept pace with and con- 
tributed greatly to the progress and 
growth of The Ohio National. His 
record as a field underwriter is far above average. He has always 
been, and still is, a dependable producer of a large annual vol- 
ume of top-grade business. Mr. Baber is a five-time winner of 
the National Quality Award and he has “chalked up” 1130 con- 
secutive weeks in the Company’s App-A-Week Club, an accom- 
plishment seldom equalled and rarely surpassed. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 


present levels within the next five 
years is possible, while at the same 
time providing over $200 billion (or 
$40 billion a year) for a strong de 
fense. 


As the standard of living advances 
and families move up from one in- 
come group to the next their need 
for life insurance increases if they 
are to protect their new standard of 
living. Even the present level of real 
purchasing power of American fam- 
ilies would indicate a need for about 
60% more life insurance at present 
to equal the prewar level of protec- 
tion, and an expanding economy 
based on increased productivity can 
substantially expand this life insur- 
ance need in the next five years. 


Expansion in the sales of life in- 
surance now to a level more nearly 
approaching the prewar relationship 
to family income after taxes would in 
itself be a powerful influence in 
checking the danger of inflation. Few 
industries have such an opportunity 
for expansion combined with real 
public service. 


Before Managers’ Meeting, Saratoga Springs, 
951. 













BOOKS 


URING the past few months 

several books have been pub 
lished of interest to those in the 
various phases of the life insurance 
business. A brief review of three of 
them follows : 

“HOW TO MULTIPLY YOUR 
LIFE INSURANCE SALES” by 
Mervin L. Lane, Prentice-Hall, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y., 
$5.00 per copy. Mervin L. Lane, the 
editor of this book, has held a 
variety of positions in the life insur- 
ance business and currently heads 
the brokerage office of the Lane 
Agency in New York City. Over 
the years he has sold more than 
$15,000,000 of insurance and has 
authored several books. The cur 
rent volume is made up of 52 
methods of selling life insurance by 
various authorities in each category 
Among the broad categories covered 
are prospecting, approach, meeting 
objections and closing. 

“FRAGMENTS” by Henry H. 
Jackson, Vice President, National 
Life Insurance Company of Ver- 
mont. Those who have been in the 
life insurance business for many 
years, and particularly those who 
have been associated in the actuarial 
phase of it or have read about the 
meetings of actuaries, are undoubt- 
edly familiar with the author of this 
book. Over the years he has not only 
shown great ability in his chosen field 
but in his papers and speeches he has 
reflected a much broader knowledge 
and exhibited a unique style of pre- 
senting interesting. material. The 
current work—published at his own 
expense—embodies many of these 
talks over the years and covers 
several things about life insurance 
from Benjamin Franklin to Freedom 
and Security with many articles de- 
voted to the specific phases of the 
business. 

“THE FIRST HUNDRED 
YEARS” by John Barker, Vice 
Presidertt and General Counsel and 
member of the Board of Directors 
of the Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company. This in essence is the 
story of the first one hundred years 
of the Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company. The treatment is refresh- 
ingly different, well illustrated and 
boiled down to the essentials so that 
the reader does not lose interest. 
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WAR CLAUSES VARY 


IDELY varying methods are 

used by the life insurance com- 
panies of the country to meet the 
war hazard when issuing new pol- 
icies, although by now most com- 
panies have adopted some form of 
limitation on new insurance written 
on those likely to enter the armed 
forces, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance reports. 

“The use of the war clauses, ex- 
cluding coverage of war-caused 
death while the policyholder is in 
military service, is based on the prin- 
ciple that war deaths represent an 
extra hazard beyond that for which 
the premium is established,” the In- 
stitute commented. “In the past two 
wars it has been determined that the 
cost of providing death benefits for 
war deaths should fall upon the na- 
tion as a whole and not upon those 
who happened to be policyholders at 
the time hostilities commenced. If 
policies were to be issued to those in 
military service in time of war to 
include full war coverage, the cost 
would be prohibitive. 


Existing Policies Unaffected 


“Policies already in existence 
without a war clause cannot have one 
added, of course, but issuance of new 
policies without a war clause, in the 
face of a known hazard, would not 
be fair to existing policyholders. 

“The present situation, in contrast 
to that in 1917 and 1941, reflects 
the uncertain outlook throughout the 
world. In both those previous crises, 
the country was actually involved in 
large scale war when the clauses 
were adopted. Today there is a wide 
divergence of opinion as to the prob- 
ability or imminence of large scale 
war and hence as to the application 
of war clauses. 

“Consequently, there appear to be 
as many sets of rules concerning the 
risk as there are life insurance com- 
panies. Many companies have 
adopted war clauses for use in con- 
nection with new policies, but in most 
cases these clauses are applied selec- 
tively. That is, some use the clause 
only when issuing policies to mem- 
bers of the armed forces; others 
extend the use to potential draftees, 
including all who are classified 1A; 
some apply the clauses to all ap- 
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plicants within certain age brackets 
and, even where this is done, each 
company has its own age grouping 
such as 16 to 26, 17 to 30, 18 to 45 
or some other bracket. 

“In no case is the war clause ap- 
plied to civilian defense workers or 
workers in war production, except 
where all persons in military age 
groups are included. Even then, the 
war clause exclusion would not affect 
claims, as it applies only to war- 
caused deaths outside the United 
States and Canada. 


Some Use Limitations 


“At the same time many com- 
panies are still depending on limita- 
tions as to amount or type of policy, 
to meet the situation. Some will not 
issue more than $10,000 of insurance 
to persons in the military age 
brackets; in a few cases, the limit 
is $5,000. Many will not sell such 
policies as term insurance or pre- 
ferred risk policies to those poten- 
tially eligible for military service. 

“Need for some caution in policy 
issuance became apparent immedi- 
ately upon the outbreak of the war 
in Korea last June. There was a 
rush for new life insurance by per- 
sons of military age, with some ap- 
plicants seeking fantastic amounts of 
insurance. To meet this situation 
and protect the interests of existing 
policyholders, most companies had 


by mid-summer set up some limita- 
tions for the writing of policies on 
such persons; not many companies, 
however, had yet adopted war 
clauses. 

“With the December reversal in 
Korea and the entry of the Chinese 
Communists into the war, there was 
a revived concern over the potential 
war risk and many companies have 
since adopted such a clause. It is 
still used selectively by most com- 
panies, with much dependence placed 
on the limitations of policy issuance. 

“A number of companies which 
have not yet started using a war 
clause have one ready for immediate 
use if the outlook should become 
worse. 

“The majority of the war clauses 
adopted are of the type called a 
‘results clause,’ which has been rec- 
ommended by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, 
made up of all the state supervisory 
officials, This type of clause ex- 
cludes coverage on those in the 
armed forces in the event of death 
resulting from war, an act of war or 
a state of war, while serving outside 
the United States or Canada, but in 
no way affects claims for death from 
normal causes, either disease or ac- 
cident. 

“Following both World War I 
and World War II, the use of war 
clauses was abandoned immediately 
following the war’s end,” 





AILING the accord reached by 
Hiz: Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve System as “a most hearten- 
ing and important development in 
the fight against inflation,” a com- 
mittee of the life insurance business 
last month threw its support behind 
the exchange offering of 234 per 
cent bonds for the 2% per cent issues 
of December and June 1967-72. This 


234° GOVERNMENT BONDS 


action followed the Treasury's re- 
lease of the exchange terms. 

The announcement was made by 
Carrol M. Shanks, speaking as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on In- 
flation Control of the Life Insurance 
Association of America and the 
American Life Convention. The 
statement urged all life insurance 
companies to support the exchange 





Proudly Presenting 


Che 40° Annual Statement 


of 


THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


SHOWING CONDITION AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1950 


OUR PROGRESS LAST YEAR 


The Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance 
Company is pleased to report the excel- 
lent progress made during the year of 
1950. Our assets showed a very sub- 
stantial gain of over two million dollars. 
At the end of the year our insurance in 
force reached a total of $113,132,531.00 
which represents a steady gain over the 
previous years. 


During 1950 we entered the Health and 


Accident Insurance field. We now offer 
a comprehensive line of Accident, Acci- 
dent and Health, Travel Accident, and 


Hospitalization insurance to our clients. 
The same financial strength which backs 
up our life insurance policies also stands 
behind each Health and Accident and 
Hospitalization policy issued. 


ASSETS 
ey Sa OR 0:6 0.45:0:0:0 ‘ 289,478.42 
Ec A a a ieee 7,327,505.35 
U. S. Govern- 
MOM 200s $5,300,259.37 
State, County, 
Municipal  1,496,889.86 
Public Utility 
and indies 
ea 530,356.12 
RN a aha ia ae ela dee 1,681,071.00 
Real Estate Owned ....... 794,521.08 
Home Office 
Property .. 680,000.00 


For Invest- 


ment Pur- 

a Pee 108,754.73 
R. E. Sales 

Contracts 5,766.35 

First Mortgage Loans .... 16,707,275.38 

322 Farm 

Properties 1,303,732.27 
City Proper- 

ties 
1327 Conven- 

tiomal ..... 13,984,596.00 
364 F. H. A. & 

Veterans .. 1,418,947.11 


Loans Secured by Legal Re- 
serves on Policies ...... 
Interest Due and Accrued .. 
Net Premiums in Process of 
Collection 


1,591,197.73 
160,873.22 


477,419.96 
Total Admitted Assets $29,029,342.14 


TRAINING PROGRAM for 
NEW GENERAL AGENTS 


During last year the Company inaugu- 
rated a complete Training Program for 
New General Agents. This program in- 
cludes up to three months of intensive 
training in the Home Office and covers 
such fields as (1) up-to-date life insur- 
ance selling methods, (2) recruiting of 
new men, (3) financing of new men, (4) 
training of new men. By the time the 
New General Agent has completed his 
training program, he has drawn up a 
complete set of plans and objectives for 
his territory for the first five years. This 
training is on an individual basis and the 
New General Agent is paid a salary while 
he is in training. We have some excel- 
lent General Agent's territory available 
in the Middle West. 


LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve on Policies ..$24,386,572.04 
Reserve for unrealized Profit 


on Stocks 54,436.50 


Reserve to Provide for Fluc- 
tuation of Mortality and 
Market Value of Assets .. 


Credits to Policyowners Left 


with Company on Deposit 
at Interest 


1,079,487.27 
a rer 951,218.73 
Reserve for Taxes ........ 96,000.00 


Death Claims Due and Un- 


De wats cu sebewesws eee None 
Death Claims Reported but 

Proof Not Completed on or 

before Dec. 31, 1950 54,018.37 
Premiums and Interest Paid 

Bh BE VOOS co éccweaececes 516,252.86 
Special Funds Payable to 

Policyowners in 1951 ... 9,014.16 


All Other Liabilities 
oe ee et 


32,342.21 
1,000,000.00 
850,000.00 


PR ce decacscuaas ewan 


Total Liabilities ...... $29,029,342.14 





For the Protection of Company Policy Owners we had on Deposit with the State of 


Kansas, December 31, 


1950—$25,180,230.08 


This amount is more than required by Law. 


Paid to Living Policy Owners and Bene- 
ficiaries during 1950—$1,114,108.49 


Paid to Living Policy Owners and Bene- 
ficiaries since Organization — $24,510,- 
834.18. 


THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansas 


R. L. Burns, hareaca 


Frank B. Jacobshagen, Vice-Pres.-Secy. 


H. Stewart, Jr., Vice-Pres.-Treasurer 
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offering, and expressed the hope that 
the new Treasury program would be 
the forerunner of further action by 
the Treasury and Federal Reserve 
authorities to stem inflation. 

The statement follows 

“Last Monday (March 5) a sub- 
committee of the Joint Committee on 
Inflation Control of the Life Insur 
ance Association of America and the 
American Life Convention had the 
opportunity for a long talk with top 
officials of the Treasury and Federal 
Reserve System meeting jointly. 
This subcommittee consisted of 
Carrol M. Shanks, president, The 
Prudential; George L. Harrison, 
chairman of the board, New York 
Life; and Frazar B. Wilde, presi- 
dent, Connecticut General Life. 

“The Joint Committee believes 
that the recent accord reached by the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
System is a most heartening and 
important development in the fight 
against inflation. The Treasury and 
Federal Reserve System deserve 
high commendation for the realistic 
step they have taken. The complete 
terms with respect to the exchange 
offering of 234 per cent Treasury 
bonds have now been announced by 
the Treasury. 

“The Joint Committee strongly 
urges all life insurance companies to 
support the exchange offering to the 
maximum possible extent. The Joint 


Committee believes that the new 
Treasury program is a significant 


step in the right direction in the 
fight against inflation and thinks that 
it will prove but the first measure, 
growing out of the accord, in a 
continued vigorous program by 
Treasury and Federal Reserve 
authorities to prevent a further ex- 
pansion of the money supply.” 


Members of Committee 


Members (all company presi- 
dents) of the Joint Committee on 
Inflatien Control, besides Messrs. 
Shanks, Harrison and Wilde, are: 
Burke Baker, American General 
Life; Morton Boyd, Commonwealth 
Life ; Louis W. Dawson, The Mutual 
Life; Robert E. Henley, The Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia; 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, Bankers Na- 
tional Life and George Avery White, 
State Mutual Life. 
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IF SOMEONE IN YOUR FAMILY HAD CANCER, you would do anything . . . every- 


thing that would help. And today there is so much that you can do to help. 
Tens of thousands of families just like yours meet cancer every year and 
triumph over it. But we are still losing too many men and women we love. 


Doctors can now cure half of those who develop 
cancer if the disease is diagnosed in its early 
stages. Yet in 1950 some 210,000 families lost a 
father, a mother or a child to cancer. Many of 
them—probably 70,000—could have been cured. 


To save more lives, we all must help. 


Your gift to the Cancer Crusade will help guard 
your family by providing more research, more 


AMERICAN CANCER 


life-saving education, more training for scien- 
tists and physicians, more equipment, more serv- 
ices for those already striken with the disease. 


Cancer is man’s worst enemy. Striking back at 
cancer costs money. Any contribution is wel 
come but, the fight against this major threat 
deserves major support: dollars—tens—twenties 


—hundreds of dollars. Will you help? 


SOCTETT 





A & H MEETING 


OLLOWING the success of its 

first spring conference last year, 
Agency Management Association’s 
Accident and Health Committee will 
hold a Second Annua! Spring Meet- 
ing April 9-10, 1951 at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago. Lyman C. Bald- 
win, chairman of the committee and 
agency vice president, Security Life 
and Accident, will preside. 


As at last year’s meeting, the 
program will be built on the agency 
operations necessary for the com- 
bined selling of accident and health 
and life insurance. 


One new feature of this year’s 
meeting, Mr. Baldwin announced, 
will be a greater emphasis on open 
discussion. This is expected to be 
especially valuable for the A & H 
writing companies, since there are 
many basic questions to which 
agency officers seek answers in this 
comparatively new field. There will 
also be a display of sales promotion 
materials, proposal and presentation 
forms now being used successfully 
by companies. 


Invited to attend are 74 member 





companies of the Association which 
write life, accident and health in- 
surance, as well as those life com- 
panies considering entry into the 
A & H field. 

There will be two formal speeches 
at the opening session, with Monday 
afternoon devoted to panel discus- 


‘sions. A general discussion forum is 


scheduled for Tuesday. 

Mr. Baldwin heads the Program 
Committee for the Second Annual 
Spring Meeting, assisted by: C. G. 
Ashbrook, vice president and di- 
rector of agencies, North American 
Life of Chicago; Edward R. 
Hodgkins, vice president and man- 
ager of agencies, Paul Revere ; Frank 
Vesser, vice president, General 
American: Life; and Frederic M. 
Peirce, associate director, Company 
Relations, Agency Management As- 
sociation. 


1950 CATASTROPHES 


ATASTROPHIC = accidents— 

those killing 5 or more persons— 
claimed nearly 1,500 lives in the 
United States in 1950, about 250 
greater than in 1949, the statisti- 
cians of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company report. 


The Thanksgiving weekend win 
and snowstorm and the Thanksgiv 
ing eve wreck of the Long Island 
Railroad at Richmond Hill were thx 
most costly in loss of life. The storm 
claimed about 100 lives, and the 
wreck killed 79. 

Third as to death toll was the air 
transport accident in Lake Michigan 
last June, which took 58 lives—high- 
in civil aviation history in the United 
States. The total of deaths in civil 
aviation catastrophes, however, was 
somewhat lower than in 1949. 

Other accidents taking 25 or more 
lives in 1950 were: 

Number of 
Lives Lost 


Davenport, Iowa mental hospital 
fire, January 7 


Crash of Air Force troop carrier 


in South Carolina, July 23 .... 39 
Tornadoes in Louisiana and 
Texas, February ll and12.... 38 


Chicago collision of street car and 
gasoline trailor truck, May 25 34 
South Amboy, N. J. explosion 
of munitions barges, May 19... 34 
Crash of passenger train into 
troop train, West Lafayette, 
Ohio, September 11 .......... 33 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. collision 
of two passenger trains, Febru- 


ka ee 32 
West Virginia flash floods, June 
RAS eee ee 31 





From Our Statement 


December 31, 1950 


Total Assets ....... $ 


Gain in Life Insur- 


ance in Force in 


347,866,192.91 


253,197,125.00 


Total Life Insurance 
in Force December 
31, 1950 


The NATIONAL LIFE 
and ACCIDENT 


DP a 
Vasuranee (Ompany. 4 


We re Proud of our Watelitelieut Family 


In tens of Natel hte lites of homes 


Monarch stands for the best 


eeeeceee 24908,943,289.00 


melatte Tekehdlire| Life and 


Non-cancellable Health and Accident Insurance 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“The Provident States” are 


| with "Provident Protection." 


as a good friend. 
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FIRST LADY DIES 


RS. RAY WILNER SUN- 

DELSON, general agent in 
New York City for the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, died on 
February 28 at age 76. 

Mrs. Sundelson, who had been a 
manager for the Equitable Society 
for 56 years, was the first woman 
agent in the United States and the 
first woman general agent. Her ini- 
tial office, opened in 1894, consisted 
of one small room where she filled 
the diverse positions of agent, cash- 
ier, file clerk and manager. At the 
time of her death, she headed a very 
successsful agency at 1440 Broad- 
way. Approximately a quarter of a 
billion dollars of life insurance cov- 
ering 34,000 families, most of them 
in the middle income group, has been 
issued under her direction. Her 
daughter, Vera Sundelson,* associate 
general agent, will carry on the work 
of the agency. 

Mrs. Sundelson was widely known 
in insurance circles and belonged to 
many business organizations. She 
was a member of the Equitable 
Board of Managers, the Old Guard 
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Preparing for National Defense 


Iron ore and wheat from MINNESOTA are vital 
to the national economy. They are the chief 
products of the North Star State and have made 
it strong and prosperous. The Provident Life has 
helped through the years, too, to make Minnesota 
strong and prosperous by providing its people 


| Minnesotans are doing big things in helping to 
| prepare our nation for defense. The Provident 
| is also doing big things in Minnesota, and is 
| prepared to extend its number of policyowners 

in that state where people look upon our company 


te PROVIDENT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
Life @ Accident @ Health @ Hospitalization 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, 


“The Provident States” 
North Dakota —South Dakota — Minnesota — Washington— Oregon — Montana 
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Vice President 





PAA AAA 


General Agents’ Association, the 
New York City and National Life 
Underwriters, the League of Life In- 
surance Women, the Portia Club 
and the Business and Professional 
Women’s League. She also held of- 
fice and membership in many civic 
and communal organizations. She 
was national vice-president and di- 
rector of the Mizrachi Organization 
of America. 

Service to her fellow men and her 
policyholders was the keynote of her 
long and successful business career. 
When she first started as an agent, 
she did business with her fellow emi- 
grants to this country—young men 
and women whose needs and desires 
she understood so well. She had 
great faith in the abilities of the 
young wage earner and the young 
professional who had arrived in this 
country with her . . . and she was 
right. Years of experience have 
proven the validity of her firm creed 
of: Get to know and understand 
your policyholder. Sell him a small 
policy when he is young and stick 
with him throughout the years. He’ll 
succeed and so will you. 


* See March issue Lire News. 


159 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


WM. J. ALEXANDER, President 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY of ILLINOIS 


Juvenile Policies Our Specialty 


COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE 
COVERAGE—AGES 0-60 


ILLINOIS 





A BURUBRMABUMMMMMAM 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


INCE publication of the March 

issue the following director 
changes have been announced (un- 
less otherwise specified individuals 
mentioned have joined the boards of 
the companies listed) : Colonial Life 
(N.J.), Ridley Watts, Jr., textiles, 
succeeding late F. C. Vogt; Con- 
necticut General, Sixten F. Wollmar, 
mfg.; Golden State Mutual (Calif.), 
Simon P. Johnson, deceased; Home 
State Life (Okla.), C. R. Anthony, 
chain stores, Dr. Eugene S. Briggs, 
educator, and Harvey P. Everest, 
publications ; John Hancock 
(Mass.), E. Taylor Chewning, fi- 
nance; Metropolitan Life (N.Y.), 
Harry C. Hagerty, financial vice 
president; New England Mutual 
(Mass.), Robert G. Stone, invest- 
ments; Southland Life (Texas), 
John L. Briggs, vice president, and 
John E. Mangrum, ass’nt treasurer. 


Husband: “I hate to admit it, 
dear, but | bought another ten thou- 
sand dollar policy from that life in- 
surance salesman." 

Wife: "Oh! | could kill you." 
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Jefferson Standard’s 
44tH 
* ANNUAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1950 


ASSETS 
Percent Amount 


Cash on hand and in banks . 1.39 $ 3,695,549.14 
Bonds (Total $76,013,161.99): 


(28.65%) 


United States Government . 14.63 38,815,972.87 
A other . «© « © « 14.02 37,197,189.12 
Stocks (Total $23,357,281.47): 
(8.80%) 
Preferred (Market value 
$10,217,610.50) . . . . 3.65 9,694,442.86 
Common (Market value 
$18,492,849.00) . 5.15 13,662,838.61 
First mortgages on real estate. 45.47 120,640,309.03 
Real estate (Total 
$12,922,501.15): (4.88%) 
Used or held for home office 
purposes . . . . « « 94 2,494,500.18 
Acquired for investment . 3.93 10,413,720.70 
Foreclosed properties and 
sales contracts . . . . 01 14,280.27 


Loans to policyholders . . . 
Interest and rents due and 
a a a a a a 64 


Premiums in course of 


6.74 17,873,071.98 


1,703,123.41 


collection . . « © « « e 2.36 6,266,556.14 
All other assets . . . 1.07 2,843,499.25 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS. . 100.00 $265,315,053.56 
LIABILITIES 
Percent Amount 


Policy reserves. . ». «+ «© > 
The amount required, which in 
addition to future premiums 
and interest earnings, pro- 
vides for payment of policy 
obligations as they fall due. 
Benefits in course of payment 
and provision for unreported 


73.49 $194,969,693.00 


claims . . . « -» 50 1,337,776.70 
Policy proceeds and other 

amounts left with the 

company . . .- o «© « 859 22,795,552.80 
Premiums, interest ont rents 

paid in advance 1.92 5,078,200.16 
Dividends for petteyhahbers 1.12 2,965,891.67 
Estimated tax liability . . . 33 888,453.29 
Provision for policy revaluation 1.09 2,896,951.00 
Miscellaneous liabilities. . . 71 1,882,534.94 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . 
Contingency reserve . 
Capital stock (1,500,000 

shares—par value 

StGB8) 2 6 et tl 
Surplus unassigned . 

Total Surplus Funds for 

Additional Protection of 
Policyholders . 


TOTAL ...+ « 


87.75 $232,815,053.56 
- $ 3,500,000.00 


15,000,600.00 
14,000,000.00 


12.25 32,500,000.00 
- 100.00 $265,315,053.56 


*This statement has been filed with the Insurance De- 
partments of the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and 
the 30 states in which we operate, and has been ex- 
amined by A. M. Pullen & Company, Certified Public 
Accountants, Greensboro, N.C. 
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1951 will be 
Jefferson Standard’s 
“Year of the Billion” 


The 44th Annual Report of the Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Company reflects 
continued growth and progress with the 
coveted goal of a “Billion in Force” clearly 
in sight within a few months. 


eIn 1950 payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries amounted to $11,775,- 
508, bringing total payments since or- 
ganization of the Company 


$199 million. 


e@ Assets of the Company now total 
more than $265 million. 


to over 


e Total insurance in force exceeds $967 
million. (As of March 15th — $980 


million.) 


e Sales of new insurance amounted to 
over $130 million in 1950, a new high 
and a 6% gain over 1949, 


For the fourteenth consecutive year Jef- 
ferson Standard maintained its leadership 
among all major life insurance companies 
in rate of interest earned on invested assets. 
This very favorable rate enables the Com- 
pany to pay 4% on dividend accumulations 
and policy proceeds left with the Company. 


Jefferson Standard Field Representatives are 
TRAINED FOR SUCCESS. A thorough 
training program, combining study courses 
with field work, is designed to broaden the 
underwriter’s knowledge and improve his 
sales technique. 





J efferson Standard 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE + GREENSBORO, N.C. 
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HE thought occurred to me, 

maybe everybody doesn’t 

want to be a star salesman, 
maybe some of you would just like 
to be a mediocre salesman. You 
know—just sell enough stuff to stay 
on the payroll, right down the 
middle. If you think that is easy, 
listen buddy, you got to know your 
stuff to be a good mediocre sales- 
man. And it is a much better life. 
I tell you I speak from experience, 
because I think when I was on the 
territory I was the finest mediocre 
salesman we had for years. They 
never knew whether to fire me, or to 
promote me. By golly, that’s some- 
thing that takes ability. 


Be Independent 


So you know all the principles 
vou have to follow to be a star 
salesmen. Let me tell you some of 
the things you have to do if you just 
want to be a mediocre salesman. 
And, brother, you will find out that 
is the life in this business. The first 
thing you have to do is to be inde- 
pendent, you take orders from no- 
body. “Absotively” nobody. Let 
them mail them in, use the phone, 
that’s what it is for. 

And the second thing—and this 
will surprise you—look, fellows, you 
got to quit going to these sales meet- 
ings. They get you all mixed up— 
all full of this wow, wow stuff. It’s 
no good! You have got to quit going 
to thase sales meetings if you are 
going to be a good mediocre sales- 
man, because all of your star sales- 
men go to these meetings, listen to 
what they say and then go out and 
put it into practice. And that don’t 
pay off, you don’t want to act like 
that. So quit going to the sales 
meetings. I realize, of course, that if 
the boss calls you in to a meeting, 
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H. B. SHARER 
Sales Training Specialist, 
United States Rubber Co. 


why you have to attend. You know, 
an order is an order, but quit sitting 
up front, sit way back and go to 
sleep. 

I’m telling you, if you do every- 
thing your boss tells you to do, the 
way he tells you to do it, you aren't 
going to be a mediocre salesman very 
long. Honestly, you know what is 
going to happen? Six months to a 
year—you are going to start building 
up your sales increase, and then your 
income, buy a new car, move into a 
new home and the first thing you 
know you will have yourself so 
messed up with the problems of in- 
come tax that if you’re not careful 
you will wind up with no hair and 
wrinkles all over your face. Now | 
don’t know how you feel about it, 
but I think I am too pretty to have 
that happen to me. So quit these 
sales meetings—they are no good for 
the mediocre. 

Another thing—planning your 
work. Ha, ha, ha! You know that 
slays me—planning your work! You 
know the type, make every minute 
count, know where you are going, 
what you’re going to do when you 
get there, what you’re going to say, 
all that stuff. Forget it. Don’t do it. 
Don’t plan. You can’t plan your 
work efficiently day after day and 
still be a mediocre salesman. That 
is the way the star salesman dees it; 
that is one of the reasons why he is 
a star salesman. What do the star 
salesmen do? Every night before 
they go to bed, they sit down and 
they figure out where they are going 
to go, who they are going to see and 
what they are going to say when 
they get there. So what happens? 
They make more calls, they are in 


the right places at the right times, 
they see more people and they sell 
a lot more merchandise. But jeepers 
creepers, what a monotonous way to 
make a living. See what I mean? 
It’s silly. Now you take the life of a 
mediocre salesman . . . oh brother! 
Does he have an alarm clock wake 
him up at 6:30 in the morning? At 
the crack of dawn is he out after the 
business? He does like hell, he 
doesn’t even own an alarm clock. 
Listen, I'll tell you one of the best 
qualifications of a mediocre salesman 
is a guy that can’t even tell time! 


Take It Easy 


That is one of the first things. 
So if you are mediocre, you don’t get 
up at 6:30, you get up when you 
feel like it. Sure, you get in the 
shower, you sing all the popular 
songs, oh, you have a swell time. 
Then you get dressed and go down 
and have a nice breakfast and after 
all that is over, you grab your hat 
and coat and rush out to work. You 
do not! That’s the way you get 
ulcers. The mediocre salesman goes 
into the living room and reads the 
paper, relaxes and enjoys life. But 
you know something? Those early 
hours in the morning are the most 
treasured in the day. You ask any 
mediocre salesman, he'll tell you. 
He knows. You know, along about 
9 or 10 o’clock you go down and get 
your car out of the garage and just 
before you get into the car, that’s 
when you plan vour work for the 
day. That is when you decide where 
you are going to go, which way you 
are going to go and all you do is 
this—that way the plan is all over, 
everything is all set. Now isn’t that 
much better, much easier? And do 
you rush right out and start calling 

(Continued on the next page) 
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on people? No, I should say not! 
After all, it’s ten o’clock, it’s time 
for coffee. So you go down to the 
coffee shop and shoot the breeze and 
then from there you start out. 


No End to It 


And another thing, watch these 
hours you work. You know what 
a star salesman does, he works all 
hours of the day or night. Sure, the 
motto of the star salesman is get the 
iob done, regardless of how long it 
takes, that’s why they are star sales- 
men. And I’m telling you, fellow, 
that don’t pay off, it’s silly, it’s ridic- 
ulous, there is no end to it. Because 
what happens? At the end of the 
year, the management sits down, 
takes a look at your sales and finds 
out that you are about 182% over 
your quota. What do they do? Bring 
vou into the office, take you out to 
dinner, pat you on the back, tell you 
what a good job you did and then 
raise your quota and you have to 
start all over again. It’s ridiculous. 

My business is training men and 
if all our salesmen were showing 
170% over quota, I'd be out of a job. 


I mean that’s no good. We can’t 
have that. But I’m telling you we 
know how to handle those things and 
if these guys don’t change their ways 
pretty soon, we'll just have to have 
them promoted to District Managers 
and get rid of them. 


From Sales Review 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


HE Tax Foundation, located at 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y., has recently pub- 
lished the 1950-51 “Facts and Fig- 
ures on Government Finance,” one 
of the most complete publications in 
its field. It is divided into ten sec- 
tions and the following subjects are 
covered: The Economy; Business, 
Investment and Productivity ; Gov- 
ernment Expenditures ; Federal Ex- 
penditures and Programs; State and 
Local Expenditures ; 
Tax Receipts; 


Government 
Federal Taxation; 
State and Local Revenues ; Govern- 
ment Debt and Social Insurance and 
Related Programs. Copies of this 
source book may be purchased from 
the Tax Foundation at $2.00 each, 
less in quantities. 











SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 


YOUR CLIENTS NEED 





RESPONSIBLE. 





NON-CANCELLABLE AND GUARANTEED RE- 
NEWABLE DISABILITY INCOME INSURANCE 
THAT COVERS THE ENTIRE PHYSICAL HAZARD 
. . » NOT ACCIDENT ONLY, NOR SHOULD IT 
EXCLUDE CERTAIN TYPES OF SICKNESS. ADD 
THIS VITAL PROTECTION TO EVERY LIFE IN- 
SURANCE PROGRAM FOR WHICH YOU ARE 


Massacuusetts INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston -: Massachusetts 
“Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 
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1950 BENEFITS PAID 


MERICAN families _ receive: 
Asi0.220,000 a day from their life 
1950, the 
Institute of Life Insurance reports 
That was at the rate of $118 every 
second. 


insurance companies in 


Total payments in the year wer 
$3,731,000,000, an all-time record 
and more than a billion greater than 
corresponding payments ten years 
ago. They were up more than $252, 
000,000 in the year. 

Payments to living policyholders 
accounted for 57 percent of the total 
last year. The 1950 total of $2,141, 
000,000 “living benefits” was some 
$152,000,000 greater than the year 
before. 

Death benefit payments in 1950 
were $1,590,000,000, a record total, 
$100,000,000 greater than the year 
before and $595,000,000 more than 
ten years ago, in spite of what ap- 
pears to have been a record low 
death rate among policyholders last 
vear, 


Reflects Ownership Gains 


“This is a clear reflection of the 
increased ownership of life insurance 
in the decade,” the Institute com- 
mented. “Not only has the number 
of policyholders increased by 18,000,- 
000 in the ten years, but the average 
owned per policyholder has risen 55 
percent. 

“This steady, increasing flow of 
benefits to American families from 
their life insurance is one of the 
important stabilizing factors in the 
economy, helping to make America 
strong on the home front while pre- 
paring for any emergency on the 
military front.” 

3enefit payments for 1950 were 
reported by the Institute as follows: 


DECEMBER 


1950 1949 

(000 omitted) 
Death Benefits ......... $137,352 $132,673 
Matured Endowments ... 39,566 37,933 
Disability Payments ..... 8,222 8,534 
Annuity Pafinents ....... 18,131 17,097 
Surrender Values ........ 54,309 59,180 
Policy Dividends ......... 87,922 83,640 
eer eee ee $345,502 $339,057 


TWELVE MONTHS 
1950 1949 
(000 omitted) 


Death Benefits $1,589,744 $1,489,742 


Matured Endowments 495,090 467,333 
Disability Payments .. 99,577 95,857 
Annuity Payments .... 251,173 237,888 
Surrender Values ... 660,480 587,336 
Policy Dividends ..... 634,601 600,208 





Total $3,478,364 


$3,730,665 
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LEADERSHIP AGENTS AND AUENUIE 


Individual Leaders—Volume 
\merican Mutual—Tom Masaki, 
Hawaiian State Agency—1951 
President of Production Club. 


Bankers (lowa)—John M. Sisk, 
L. W.. Spickard Milwaukee 
Agency—Salesman of the Year; 


President of President’s Club. 

Commonwealth (Ky.)—(Ordinary 
Department )—Jaimes F. Haskins, 
Sr., West Tennessee Branch—Di- 
rector of Agencies Trophy. 
(Industrial Department) — Bill 
Bracksieck, Kentuckiana District 

Director of Agencies Trophy. 

Continental American—Leonard C. 
Kiesling, Wilmington Agency. 

Franklin Life—Keith S. Smith, 
Springfield, Illinois Division 
Man of the Year. 

Indianapolis—Julian W. Schwab, 
Indianapolis and Nate Kaufman, 
Shelbyville, Indiana. 

Lincoln National—W. L. Pool, Ben 
Simon Agency, Norfolk, Virginia 
—Men. Mrs. Esther D. Pincus, 
3en Simon Agency, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia—W omen. 

Manhattan Life—Henry Ginsberg, 
Ranni Agency, Miami, Florida 
Centennial Plaque. 

Mutual Life (N.Y.)—Jacob 
Shoul, Boston Agency. 

Pan-American Life—Hardy J. Du- 
rand, general agent, Lafayette, 
Louisiana—President of the Dy- 
namo Club. 

Penn Mutual — (Life) — Sadler 
Hayes, Carr R. Purser Agency, 
New York City. (Total)—Ralph 
E. Carpenter, Jr., C.L.U., Osborne 
Bethea Agency, New York City. 

Union Central—Samuel M. Sit- 

omer, New York Agency—Presi- 

dent Half Million Dollar Club. 

'nited States Life (N.Y.)—Ed- 

ward Y. H. Leong, Brainard & 

Black Agency, Honolulu—Man of 

the Year. 


W. 





— 


Individual Leaders—Outstanding 
Performance 


American Mutual—Gordon I. Tani- 
oka, C.L.U., Hawaiian State 
Agency—1951 Persistency Chief. 


For April, 1951 


Commonwealth Life (Ky.)—(In- 
dustrial Department )—Reed M. 
Locke, assistant manager, Pine- 
ville, Kentucky District—Super- 
visor of Agencies Trophy. 

Lincoln National—L. C. Mascotte, 
C.L.U., Fort Wayne, Indiana— 
Agent of the Year. 

Mutual Benefit (N.J.)—Herbert W. 
Humber, associate general agent, 
Murrell Brothers San Francisco 
Agency—1950 Builder Trophy. 

New World Life—J. K. Corkery, 
manager, Spokane, Washington— 
Master Agency Builder Certifi- 
cate. John Pinkerton, manager, 
Yokima, Washington— Man of the 
Year Plaque. 

Northwestern National- 
Ashley, Fort Worth, 
Leader of the Big Ten. 


David W. 


Texas— 


Individual Leaders—Number of Lives 


Continental American—Clark W. 
Dill, Wilmington Agency. 

Mutual Life (N.Y.)—Nicholas 
Aboltins, New York (Myer) 
Agency. 

Penn Mutual—Ralph E. Carpenter, 
Jr., C.L.U., Osborne Bethea 
Agency, New York City. 


Individual Leaders—First Year Men 


Commonwealth (Ky.)—(Ordinary 
Department )—John T. Koprow- 
ski, Cincinnati Branch—Super- 
visor of Agencies Trophy. 

New England Mutual—James A. 
Thompson, Gordon E. Crosby’s 
Seattle Agency—Rookie of the 
Year. 


Agency Leaders—Volume 


Bankers (lowa)—R. E. Shay Twin 
City Agency, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 

Connecticut Mutual—Halsey D. 
Josephson Agency, New York, 
N. Y. 

Franklin Life—Milwaukee Division. 

Guarantee Mutual—Earl J. Knutson 
Agency, Portland, Oregon—Earl 
J. Knutson, general agent. 








Guardian Life—Spaulder-W arshall- 
Schnur Agency, New York, N. Y. 

Lincoln National—J. D. Marsh and 
Associates, Washington, D. C. 

Manhattan Life—James G. Ranni 
Agency, New York, N. Y.—100th 
Anniversary Plaque. 

Minnesota Mutual—C. E. 
Agency, Denver, Colorado. 

Mutual Life (N.Y.)—Chicago 
(Persons) Agency—Henry W. 
Persons, manager. 

Postal Life—New York Midtown 
Agency, Arthur Milton, general 
agent. 

Republic ‘National — Lubbock 
Agency, James A. Bowron, former 
manager—Agency of the Year 
Plaque. 


Childs 


Agency Leaders—Outstanding 
Performance 


American Mutual—Oklahoma State 
Agency — Marmaduke Corbyn, 
Marmaduke Corbyn, Jr., G. Scal- 
ing Corbyn, C.L.U., general 
agents—1951 President’s Trophy. 

Baltimore Life—Butler, Pennsyl- 
vania District—Samuel R. Mc- 
Kinney, manager—Burns Award 
Plaque. 

California-Western States—Sacra- 
mento, California Agency—E. E. 
Noyes, manager — President’s 
Trophy. 

Commonwealth (Ky.)—(Ordinary 
Department) — West Kentucky 
Branch—Don B. Cawthorne, man- 
ager—President’s Trophy. (ln- 
dustrial Department )—Louisville 
East District—Phil M. McGary, 
manager—President’s Trophy. 

Connecticut General—Hartford Of- 
fice, Frank O. H. Williams, man- 
ager; Minneapolis Office, Palmer 
Anderson, manager; Newark Of- 
fice, R. Berry Greene, manager ; 
Philadelphia Office, Herbert M. 





Cady, manager—Certificates of 
Achievement. 
Connecticut Mutual—Melzar_ C. 


Jones Agency, Los Angeles—Mel- 

zar C. Jones, general agent— 

President’s Organization Trophy. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Home Life (N.Y.)—New 
Oshin Agency, 
manager — 
Award. 

John Hancock Mutual—(Life)— 
Providence East District—Irving 
Fitelson, manager — President’s 


York- 
Clarence Oshin, 
Agency Building 


Trophy. (Group)—Evansville, 
Indiana District, Lewis I. Petzold, 
manager — Vice President’s 
Trophy. (Development) — San 


Diego, California District—Pat- 
rick J. Enright, manager—Pioneer 
Award. 

Mutual Benefit (N.J.)—Miami, 
Florida Agency—Alfred J. Lew- 
allen, C.L.U., manager—1950 
President’s Trophy. New York 
City Agency—Solomon Huber, 
C.L.U., manager—1950 New Or- 
ganization Award. 

New England Mutual—Kansas City 

gen- 





eral agent — 1950 President’s 
Trophy. 

Phoenix Mutual—Brooklyn Bor- 
ough Hall Agency—Joseph J. 
Warren, manager — Director’s 
Cup. 

Prudential — Newark Agency — 
Charles W. Campbell, C.L.U., 


manager — President’s Trophy. 
San Diego District—President’s 
Pioneer Trophy. 

State Mutual (Mass.)—Gerald H. 
Young Agency, New York City— 
1950 President’s Cup. 


Agency Leaders—Number of Lives 


Mutual Life (N.Y.)—Grand Rapids 
Agency—Charles E. Brown, man- 
ager. 


AGENCY MEETINGS 


HE HOW OF AGENCY 

MEETINGS, a book to help 
managers plan and conduct more 
effective agent conferences, has been 
published by the Agency Manage- 
ment Association. 

Most agency managers have the 
job of planning meetings every week 
or month, and the book is intended 
as a guide for keeping these fre- 
quent meetings at a high level of 
interest. Surveys, including the As- 
sociation’s Job Satisfaction studies 
made a few years ago, have shown 
that agents want good meetings and 
many agents do not think they are 
getting them. 


The How of Agency Meetings 
tells a manager how to plan in ad 
vance for the agency meeting and 
how to prepare the subject matter 
Field-tested ideas are liberally pre- 
sented in every chapter, and there is 
a section which lists almost 100 pro 
gram suggestions. 


A chapter on “Preparing Your 
Meeting Room” reminds the meet 
ing chairman of the many physical 
details which contribute to the suc- 
cess of a meeting. A number of tips 
on visual “props” are believed to be 
especially valuable. How to encour- 
age note-taking is included, along 
with some note-taking techniques. 

From the Association’s extensive 
files, a section of ideas for unusual 
meetings has been compiled. A well- 
organized concluding chapter may 
serve as a review for managers who 
have responsibility for conducting in- 
stitutional meetings as well as their 
own agency meetings. 

Written by members of the Asso- 
ciation’s Company Relations Divi- 
sion, The How of Agency Meetings 
has been sent to home offices of 
member companies and was dis- 
tributed to managers with the Feb- 
ruary issue of Manager’s Handbook. 
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policy-owners... 


Policy-owners are pleased with the 
fine service rendered by Monumental 
We know because they tell 
us so. Over the years our agents have 
established an excellent reputation 
for serving the public faithfully and 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES & CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE 
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for the South. We designed our policies to give our pros- 
pective policyholders the maximum amount of life insurance 
coverage with premium payments established to meet their 
individual incomes. 
changed and improved to meet constantly changing eco- 


nomic conditions, 


The popularity that these policies have attained and 
the readiness with which they have been accepted, have 
contributed to our rapid growth as one of the most out- 


standing life insurance companies in the South today. 


years ago we instituted 


our life insurance service 












Contracts of insurance have been 
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EFORE making observations 

of various servicing proce- 

dures, I think I should be 
honest with you. My opinions may 
be slightly influenced after having 
visited a number of the larger in- 
stitutional investors. They have con- 
vinced me they are DETERMINED 
to reduce their servicing costs—and 
not necessarily at your expense— 
well, maybe a few. Seriously though, 
there is a strong possibility that 
many, to some degree, be effected by 
proposed changes in current servic- 
ing procedures. 


Servicing Fees 


With reference to servicing fees, 
everyone is interested in seeing that 
he gets what’s coming to him. 

1. In the extreme case, of which 
there are quite a few, the mort- 
gage concern computes the 
service fee or interest differen- 
tial on each individual loan 
twelve times a year. This 
method is a most expensive way 
of determining the amount of 
your servicing income. 
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THOMAS E. McDONALD 
Director of Accounting and Servicing, 


Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America 


II. A second group computes their 
service fees on totals, obtained 
from grouping loans with simi- 
lar interest rates each time a 
remittance report is prepared. 

III. The third group, which is 
gradually increasing, remits the 
gross interest and is subse- 
quently reimbursed the follow- 
ing month by their investor for 
proper amount of service fees 
due them. 

One mortgage concern in the first 
group complained of a change their 
principal investor decided to make. 
On the 20th of each month, the in- 
vestor would submit three copies 
of a trial balance on which would be 
reflected loans owned by them, to- 
gether with dates and amounts due. 
They requested the servicing agent, 
on the 7th and the 15th of the month, 
to remit the gross interest and princi- 
pal payments indicated on the trial 
balance, plus new loans—less paid- 








offs. NOQ REMITTANCE RE- 
PORT WAS NECESSARY—only 
a copy of the trial balance with a 
check for those loans indicated paid. 
This individual objected to receiving 
his servicing fees one month late. 
We commented that he should con- 
sider himself fortunate, being re- 
lieved of the expense of computing 
and posting the service fee for each 
individual loan. Nevertheless, he 
seemed so concerned over one 
month’s postponement of servicing 
income that an arrangement was 
made whereby his investor would 
reimburse on the 10th of each month 
a flat amount, representing 80% of 
his previous year’s average monthly 
income, and the balance of the servic- 
ing fee the following month. 

For those who are thinking “my 
investors require me to compute 
service fees on individual loans,” 
we hope in the near future a gradual 
change in thinking will take place. 


Life Illustration 


By way of illustration, a large life 
insurance company has recently de- 
cided to change the methods em- 
ployed in processing monthly mort- 
gage collections from loan corres- 
pondents. A year previous, this com- 
pany had five full-time employees, 
whose job consisted on verifying the 
accuracy of remittance reports, in- 
cluding the interest differential with- 
held. The company decided that the 
salaries, equipment and space, cost- 
ing in excess of $20,000 per year, 
was too expensive to CHECK 
PENNIES, with the result that this 
operation was eliminated. 

This company has an elaborate 
IBM system, but only recently began 
embracing operations in the mort- 
gage loan department. A remittance 
report received from a loan corres- 
pondent was given to a clerk, who 
pulled from her files one IBM card 
for each payment reflected on the 
remittance report. The IBM cards 

(Continued on the next page) 
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were prepunched for three months 
in advance with pertinent informa- 
tion including due dates and amounts 
due. Upon receipt of the remittance 
report and IBM payment cards, a 
key punch operator then punched 
the amounts and dates paid in the 
cards. Her work was then imme- 
diately rechecked by another machine 
operator. 


One Year 


Thus, the present practice requir- 
ing four girls pulling cards, six girls 
key-punching and three girls to ver- 
ify their work is once again under 
surveillance, with possibilities that 
this operation will be eliminated this 
year. It is contemplated that full use 
be made of their IBM equipment, to 
predetermine amounts due three 
months in advance on monthly pay- 
ment cards. These cards covering 
three months would be mailed to loan 
correspondents, with instructions 
that they would be returned upon re- 
ceipt of payment from the mortgagor. 
Thus, the IBM monthly payment 


cards, with an adding machine tape 
and a check for the net amount re- 
mitted, WOULD REPLACE the 
remittance report. 

Another insurance company has 
predetermined amounts due for one 
year in advance and issued yearly 
amortization schedules to their loan 
correspondents, with instructions to 
remit in accordance with their sched- 
ules. 

Two Eastern organizations are ex- 
perimenting with a system whereby 
they keep no detailed records on 
loans owned by them, placing the 
bookkeeping responsibility upon the 
shoulders of their servicing agents, 
as they are primarily concerned with 
controls only. Verification of the 
amount of servicing income retained 
or earned over a period can be deter- 
mined by applying a factor from past 
experience which is the relationship 
of your servicing income to your 
average dollar volume of loans. 

In other words, it appears there 
is a definite trend on the part of large 
institutional investors to reduce their 
detailed bookkeeping methods. 

Another bone of contention is the 
mailing of notices and receipts to 


mortgagors which definitely adds t. 
the expense of doing business. 

When we made this statement t 
a mortgage concern in a Mid-West 
ern town, they stated “we know the 
pulse of our mortgagors.” The) 
would not permit such a change to 
take place. We know it’s good busi 
ness to keep our mortgagors happy. 
When we pointed out the expens 
of postage, stationery, and especiall) 
the labor cost involved, it made no 
effect whatsoever. 

The surprising thing though was 
shortly thereafter, another mortgage 
concern of approximately the same 
size ceased sending out notices and 
receipts to its borrowers. They 
claimed it took approximately six 
months to educate their borrowers ; 
with strong resistance at first, but 
eventually diminishing to only a few 
who finally decided to take their 
business elsewhere. The manage- 
ment felt their business policies could 
not be dictated by a few cranks. 
This was NOT a case where the 
wheel with the loudest squeak gets 
the grease. 

I should like to emphasize these 


two organizations with opposite 





THE COUNTRY’S MOST 
COMPANY OFFERS... 


*% Modern and attractive agent's and general 
those looking for @ permanent connection. 


* Complete line of Life Insurance 
age 65 with full death benefit 
contracts. 


time benefits. 


and nurse benefits. 
*% Complete substandard facilities. 


*% Educational program for field man. 


and Wisconsin. 


OF CHICAGO 





olicy contracts from birth to 
rom age 0 on juvenile policy 


% Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with life- 


* Individual Familiy Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve life insurance companies 


COMPANY’S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 


Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
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LOOK! 


1. A money-making General Agent’s Contract 
for thoroughly qualified men. 


2. Special policies with sales appeal. Regular 
Juvenile and Adult Ordinary policies. Well 


designed Group Insurance for both large 
and small cases. 


. A sound growing company: 
Insurance in Force 


Capital and Surplus — 


Write for particulars or come to Atlanta 
and look us over. 
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viewpoints were in the same state, 
in the same town, 1n fact in the same 
building but, of ditferent 
floors. 


course, 


Lags 


The point is that it is difficult to 
understand why the mortgage indus- 
trv has to lag behind the times. Most 
public utilities do not issue receipts. 
Life insurance companies are no 
longer issuing receipts for premiums 
paid on life insurance policies. Yet 
in a few cases, we found the same 
insurance companies following this 
practice in their insurance depart- 
ment, still mailed notices and receipts 
in their mortgage department on 
loans serviced direct. 

With this same observation, | 
should like to include passbooks. 
Many banks are now refusing to 
enter deposits in passbooks used in 
connection with checking accounts. 
They, too, found it an expensive 
way to do business. 

A coupon book, good for three 
or more years, can be perforated 
with the loan number in one motion, 
and is of considerable assistance in 
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facilitating the proper recording of 
collections. Until recently, we were 
prepared to say that firms with in- 
experienced cashiers or a portfolio in 
excess of 2,000 loans necessitates 
collections to be identified in some 
manner. 

However, I recently returned from 
a trip to Oklahoma City, where 
three mortgage firms with portfolios 
of 6,300, 8,400 and 14,100 loans DO 
NOT use any means of identifying 
payments—no notices—no receipts 

no coupons. Please don’t assume 
their mortgages covered INDIAN 
WIGWAMS. 


Escrow Balances and Bank Accounts 


One problem we have always con- 
sidered unimportant, yet have dis- 
covered it to be a major handicap 
to many of the firms visited, is the 


preparation and proof of escrow 
balances. 
One firm devoted an excessive 


amount of time in taking off escrow 
trial balances. Upon investigation, 
we found they listed two loan num- 
bers, mortgagor name, unpaid prin- 
cipal balance, total escrow balance 


» Openings ts. Vieginks,’ West Virginia, 
Carolina, South Carolina. 
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COLHOUN, Director of Agencies. 





INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 


broken down into its various cate- 
gories, real estate taxes, mortgage 
insurance, and hazard insurance. 
This trial balance prepared 
monthly because someone had told 
them to do so. They thought it was 
their investor, until we disagreed, 
and then decided it was a require- 
ment of the FHA auditor, whom 
they hadn’t seen for two years. The 
truth of the matter was the FHA 
auditor may have required this in- 
formation only at the time of his 
visit. Actually, all that was necessary 
was to run an adding machine tape 
of the ledger escrow balances and 
print thereon the month and _ in- 
vestor’s name. In fact, some in- 
vestors that require quarterly trial 
balances accept an adding machine 
tape. This situation is another ex- 
ample of the misunderstanding be- 
tween the investor and loan corre- 
spondent. Many times it seems the 
loan correspondents are laboring 
under the false impression as to what 
is EXACTLY required of them. It 
naturally follows that this can be 
eliminated by closer cooperation be- 
tween the two parties. 


was 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Mortgage Servicing—Continued 


To determine the control totals of 
escrow funds and unpaid principal 
balances by investor, there is no need 
to maintain handwritten ledgers if 
you use mechanical bookkeeping 
equipment. Your machine operator 
can easily establish and maintain con- 
trol balances without added effort. 

Some of us are pioneers in this 
manner of reducing or consolidating 
the number of escrow bank accounts. 


It stands to reason that you don't 
currently know whether your in- 
vestors will permit you to make a 
change until you ask them. Any re- 
duction in bank accounts definitely 
make the banks happy. 

All personnel in the life insurance 
companies and large banks that we 
visited were found to be most con- 
genial and pleasant, showing the ut- 
most cooperation. 

You are all well aware that there 
has been a tremendous movement in 


BANKERS LIFE 
OF NEBRASKA 


HOME OFFICE —— LINCOLN 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Bonds (Amortized Value) 
U. S. Government 


$42,694,663.51 


$ 7,797,017.00 


recent years with respect to the 1 
tention of insurance policies by loan 
correspondents. Almost every month 
during these past two years, another 
insurance company has decided 
return the hazard policies and acceytt 
a certificate of insurance from their 
servicing agent. In addition they are 
beginning to give great latitude with 
respect to the handling of fire losses. 
The same holds true with respect 
to real estate taxes. They will accept 
your word in the form of a blanket 
certificate that taxes have been paid 
The insurance companies have 
convinced us that they are changing 
their thinking with respect to DE 
SERVING loan correspondents. | 


- guess all of us are not deserving. 


In other firms, we found the situa- 
tion where the servicing manager 
knew more about what’s happening 
in Korea than he does in his insur- 
ance department fifteen feet away. 
In other words, unless the servicing 
manager knows what goes on in his 
tax department (and the same holds 
true for his insurance department), 


State and Municipal 
U. S. Railroads 
Public Utilities 


2,416,845.16 
5,805,945.81 
11,722,373.45 
.. 2,109,320.79 
Industrial . . 12,843,161.30 


I’m afraid the surprise, if it does 


come, will prove very expensive. 


Stocks (Preferred $2,201,476.61; 
Common $635,659.25) 


2,837,135.86 


First Mortgages (Farms $1,481,593.23; 


City $4,144,188.32; F 
G.l. $540,219.14) 


H.A. $5,969,278.60; 


12,135,279.29 


Reai Estate (Home Office $34,268.83; 


Sold under Contract $20, 178. 59; 
Investment $296,000.00) ................. 


Loans on Policies 

Cash in Office and Banks . 
Accrued Interest and Rent .. 

Due from Reinsurance Companies 


350,447.42 
3,318,019.30 
1,532,807.53 

633,667.48 

36,651.49 


Deferred and Unreported Premiums and 


Misc. Items (Less Non-Admitted) 


TOTAL 


644,993.71 


$64,183,665.59 





LIABILITIES 


Policyhoiders Reserves 


$56,846,991.33 





Policy Reserves 
Supplementary Contracts .... 
Prepaid Premiums 

Dividends Left at Interest .... 


3, 169,322.59 
1,749,123.00 
1,601,040.30 


Conclusion 


In conclusion I want to leave with 
you six definite suggestions which 
we, unquestionably, feel will reduce 
your servicing costs: 


1. If your investor requests the 
task of computing your service 
fees, allow him. 

Retain all hazard insurance pol- 
icies ; give your investor a cer- 
tificate, a permanent one if 
possible. 

Retain all real estate tax re- 
ceipts; give your investor a 
blanket certificate. 


Premiums Paid in Advance and Accounts Accrued 


Dividends to Policyholders Payable in Following 
Year and Reserves for Deferred Dividends 


72,176.52 Retain all escrow funds; this 


444,724.11 may even be possible on your 


Reserve for Taxes Payable in Year Following 


Reserve for Retirement Plans 


150,000.00 
1,085,223.91 


Death Claims Reported, No Proofs Incl. 


$50,000.00 Reserve for Not Reported 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Small Accounts 
Reserve for Fluctuation in Asset Values 
Additional Funds for Protection of Policyholders 


TOTAL 


98,675.00 
50,110.43 
550,000.00 
4,885,764.29 


$64,183,665.59 





RECORD FOR 1950 


INSURANCE ISSUED, REVIVED AND INCREASED 
INSURANCE IN FORCE DECEMBER 31, 1950 .... 
INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE 


_ INCREASE IN ASSETS 


$ 41,038,524.00 
280,050,410.00 
22,138,213.00 
4,252,661.27 





608’s ; it’s being done. 
Reduce the number of your cus- 
todial bank accounts, if possible. 
Most important of all, the 
means of accomplishing these 
suggestions is to become well 
acquainted with your investors. 
THE IMPORTANT THINGIS 
NOT WHAT WE HAVE DONE 
IN THE PAST, BUT WHAT 
WE PLAN TO DO IN THE 
FUTURE. 


Before Midwinter Mortgage Conference. 
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PRODUCTS 
LITERATURE 


Hi5—Facts About Office Figures 
and New Tempo in Figures Produc- 
tion with the Printing Calculator 


Two new illustrated bulletins which de- 
scribe the Remington Rand Printing Calcu- 
lators. The bulletins describe the many 
applications of the calculators which multiply 
directly, divide automatically, add and 
subtract and print the proof on a tape. The 
ten-key electric calculators are portable, 
compact, rugged and streamlined in ap- 
pearance and are said to be amazingly 
fast in operation. 


HI6—A Line on Televoice 

A twelve-page, two-color booklet on the 
new Televoice system of remote control dic- 
tation developed by Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
The booklet describes the entire system, ex- 
plaining its advantages and its economies. 
The method of its operation is detailed and 
diagrammed and the features of the system 
which will appeal to secretaries and to dic- 
tators are outlined. 


H1!7—The New BW Copyflex 

This eight-page pamphlet tells the story 
of the new copying machine developed by 
Charles Bruning Company to make low cost, 
positive, contact-print copies in the office. 
The machine operates on the Diazo process 
which is based on paper coated with an 
analine dye. Within the machine the dry 
coating is bleached by the action of actinic 
light rays except where the original copy 
has opaque markings. Thus, the form or 
letterhead is reproduced as well as the text 
and all copies are equally sharp, clean and 
permanent. The process is quick, clean and 
easy with no inks, no tray developing, no 
annoying fumes, no special lighting and no 
plumbing or other special installation re- 
quired. 


H1I8—IBM Card Verifier 

This pamphlet tells about the International 
Business Machine Corporation's automatic 
verification for greater control and higher 
speed. The verifier provides completely au- 
tomatic operation when common information 
appears in the same fields of two or more 
punched cards. It eliminates reading and 
punching errors as duplicated information 
is verified in each card from the card 
immediately preceding it. The pamphlet 
describes the method of automatic card 
control of programming. 





’ 
To Best's Insurance News 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
* The above material is available without 


charge or obligation. Simply check pub- 
lication(s) desired. 
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IMPROVE YOUR READING 


HE average educated adult has 

the reading speed of a 7th 
grader, but a comprehensive course 
in reading improvement will correct 
this fault in a short period of time, 
according to William Schaill, presi- 
dent of The Reading Laboratory. 
Mr. Schaill emphasizes that no one 
should be ashamed of reading poorly. 
Ineffective readers tested at The 
Reading Laboratory have included, 
doctors, dentists, editors, top busi- 
ness executives, secretaries, school- 
teachers and _ politicians. They 
ranged between 150 to 350 words 
per minute on material of standard 
difficulty. Through the training 
course conducted by the laboratory, 
90 per cent of the reading students 
were able to double their speed, and 
many were able to reach speeds of 
between 800 and 1,000 words per 
munute. 


Mr. Schaill notes that industry 
might well institute reading courses 
for those in its employ, especially 
executives. The need is great, for 
these executives have a tremendous 
volume of mail and reports to read 
and must necessarily comprehend 
more quickly. 


Value of Training 


The Reading Laboratory is com- 
pletely equipped to handle indi- 
viduals or to set up training pro- 
grams for large organizations. The 
work of psychologists and educators 
at the laboratory have produced case 
histories that are success stories and 
studies in human relations that are 
warm and real. For example, courses 
in reading improvement have trans- 
formed failing undergraduates into 
honor students, a stenographer do- 
ing a routine job into a man capable 
of heading his own business, and a 
receptionist into a secretary. 


The course is a thirty hour pro- 
gram of training on an individual 
basis. Quick eye movements and a 
wide visual span, plus a grasp of 
the basic techniques of reading, 
make for rapid comprehension. The 
tachistoscope, an instrument that 
projects slide images on a screen 
with varying speeds similar to a 
camera shutter mechanism, is used 
to speed up the eye movement and 


widen the visual span. These rapid 
and efficient eye movements are 
then practiced in reading on the 
Reading Rate Accelerator. The ac- 
celerator forces the students to keep 
a constant rate of reading speed and 
prevents him from lingering or re- 
reading. Once the old reading habits 
are broken the student increases his 
speed and comprehension. It can 
be said that increased comprehension 
almost invariably accompanies an 
increase in reading rate. 

Such a course makes reading a 
pleasure instead of a job. With in 
creased speed and comprehension, 
interests are widened and the vol- 
ume of reading is stepped up, ac 
cording to Mr. Schaill. 


MEETING FACILITIES 


EMINGTON RAND has an 

nounced the formal opening of a 
165-seat auditorium with facilities for 
customer seminars and group meet 
ings at its New York headquarters, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Decorated in a simple, modern 
style by E. K. Gebhart, display man- 
ager, the meeting room is comfort 
ably appointed with auditorium-type, 
spring-back, mohair upholstered 
seats and individual, fold-away tablet 
rests. 

The 20” high stage has a sound- 
deadening cork floor, projection 
screen with draw-type curtains and 
two banks of overhead strip lighting 
with dimmer. A public address sys- 
tem has also been installed with a 
control panel. The Ampro 16mm 
projector is equipped for sound. 

An unusual feature is a specially 
constructed lectern believed to be the 
only one of its kind. The lectern 
has been made in two sections of 
natural finish birch wood. Thus, it 
can be used as a single unit or the 
top section removed and placed on 
table. A series of slots within the 
top section permit any convenient 
arrangement of shelves. Finally, 
provision is made for internal wiring 
for microphone and desk lamp. 

The auditorium will be available 
for use by business groups or asso- 
ciations. Reservation requests should 
be made to Walter P. Lindsey, gen- 
eral manager, Sales Service Depart- 
ment. 
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Your Secretary 


Saves Time! 


You Get 
Better Looki ng 
Letters! 





Read what one business executive* says 
about the Lnderwood All Electric: 

“... ifthe reasonable purchase price had been 
twice the amount it still would have been 
cheap—and we use the word advisedly—in 
comparison with the benefits we have derived.” 


Watch your secretary speed up her typ- 
ing duties . . . when she uses an Under- 
wood All Electric. 
Her hands never leave the keyboard. 
Finger travel, hand travel are minimized 
- even the margins are set electrically. 
Electricity does all the heavy work . . . con- 
serving your time, and her energy. 


She can do extra work . . . with little effort. 


New Internal Cushioning gives her quieter, 


more restful typing. 

And, she'll do better work. Because . . . 
with electric control . . . even spacing be- 
tween characters, perfect alignment and 
clear-cut, uniform impressions are as- 
sured. And, she can make as many car- 
bons as you need . . . at light finger touch. 
Economize with these advantages that 
speed up work. . . and save expensive re- 
typing time and effort. Enjoy letters that 
“look like a million”... that only an 
Underwood All Electric can produce. Ask 
for a demonstration, and literature. Mail 


the coupon... today! * Name on request. 


UNDERW00D -WLewea 







-~——Underwood Corporation—— 
Typewriters . . . Adding Machines... 
Accounting Machines 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 

Sales and Service Everywhere X 
Coe eee ee ress esesesecesecesseeees Lumpenwoes ] 
Underwood Corporation 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
(] Please arrange for demonstration. 
[] Please send descriptive literature. 
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SIMPLAFIND FILE 


THE Simplafind file developed by 

Wheeldex Manufacturing Company is 
said to combine the basic advantages of 
a vertical file with the valuable features 
of the wheel file. With the flick of a 
switch and in about three seconds, a 
comfortably seated operator obtains any 
desired record. The file is designed to 
use existing records without any special 
punching or preparation and occupies an 
area of about twelve square feet. It has 
a capacity ranging from 40,000 (8” x 5”) 
to 180,000 (2!2” x 3”) cards. 











CHART. PAK 


CHART-PAK 


QUIPPED with a Chart-Pak, almost 

any one in the office can easily and 
quickly make and keep up-to-date charts. 
The kit consists of a plastic board with 
grid lines in non-photographic blue, the 
necessary tape for bars to show compari- 
sons, rectangular boxes for organizational 
and flow process charts, a tape-knife and 
cleaner. A completed chart can be photo- 
offset or photostated and the acetate 
gummed tapes peeled off leaving the board 
ready for a new chart. Corrections or 
changes are made by removing and re- 
placing the bar or rectangle affected. A 
product of Chart-Pak, Inc. 
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POSTING TRAY 


THs all metal tray is especially de- 

signed for use with mechanized book- 
keeping systems. Pressure of a finger 
opens the locked tray to a “V” with front 
and back at correct sloping positions. 
Creeping, slipping and crowding of the 
cards is prevented by spacers set at 1'/,” 
intervals. Alignment of the cards is main- 
tained by the side rails which are adjust- 
able to different widths. The Intasco 


Corporation produces the tray in three 
sizes of card widths, each 15” long and 
accommodating one thousand number 32 
cards. 





RAIN-RAK 


THs product of Tubecrafters solves the 

old question of what to do with drip- 
ping umbrellas. Constructed of triple- 
chrome-plated tubular steel with an alu- 
minum drip pan, it blends with any style 
of office furnishings. The eight compart- 
ments hold sixteen umbrellas. Dimensions 
are: Height 18”, width 20”, depth 131” 
and weight 11 pounds. 











THE STENO 


THE Steno has been designed by Cres- 

cent Industries, Inc., for economical 
automatic push-button controlled dicta- 
tion and transcription from the same 
machine. Illustrated with and without 
the top cover, the machine will record 
for an hour on one spool of wire. A spool 
change takes about ten seconds and the 
wire may be reused again and again. 
Errors are instantly corrected or previous 
dictation erased by simply recording over 
the message. An automatic minute and 
second timer shows the length of material 
dictated and permits the location of any 
word. Transcribing may be directly off the 
machine or through a remote control sta- 
tion located up to 150 feet from the ma- 
chine and operated entirely by the tran- 
scriber. An added feature is the built-in 
two-way intercom system for use in re- 
mote transcription. 
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ITH the growing shortage 

of workers, the problem of 

maintaining the highest 
possible morale among insurance 
workers becomes one of the major 
jobs of management. During the last 
emergency, more new techniques and 
methods for increasing production 
per clerical worker, and for develop- 
ing and maintaining worker loyalty 
were employed than, perhaps, during 
all the years before. Extraordinary 
efforts were made to make work, 
working conditions, and living more 
comfortable, safe and pleasant for 
the average employee. One of the 
major moves toward this end was 
providing for on-property feeding on 
a scale, and at a cost level, never 
before achieved. 

Of course, complete company or 
contractor-operated cafeteria and 
dining-room service has long been 
well within the reach and means of 
the larger insurance office. It has 
proved to be a practical and worth- 
while matter to feed from one 
hundred to several hundred opera- 
tives, especially where an office was 
located in an area lacking good, 
sanitary, fair priced eating places or 
where housing conditions made it 
impracticable for the greater per- 
centage of the employees to go home 
for lunch. 

But, with dispersal the trend in 
the insurance field, with offices 
finding better operating conditions 
in isolated and often semi-rural dis- 
tricts, the feeding question has, with 
the opening up of the 1951 defense 
program, become of increasingly vital 
importance in the long-range man- 
agement of office help. 

The smaller insurance office has 
always found on-property feeding a 
problem, yet one which inevitably is 
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linked with morale, and in the end, 
with the output rate. One answer 
has come in the development and 
rapidly spreading use of automatic 
coin operated food service equipment 
which not only fills the needs of the 
office with a limited number of 
employees, but also widely extends 
the food service and the usefulness 
of the dining room where thousands 
are employed. 


The topic is certain to assume 
greater and greater importance as 
dispersal spreads and as the com- 
panies make greater and greater 
demands upon the loyalty and labor 
of workers. In addition, the smaller 
insurance employer has long waited 
for a feeding system which will place 
no financial burden on his business. 
In this respect automatic food mer- 
chandising equipment fills the bill, 
eliminating any need to set up 
kitchens or to maintain food service 
staffs. 


Advantages 


Consider the many advantages of 
group feeding as revealed in numer- 
ous surveys and investigations of 
this subject in all its phases. It. has 
been shown to bring to the employee 
and employer the following advan- 
tages: 


1) Helps prevent accidents: 
Healthy, refreshed individuals 
are more alert. 


2) Reduces absenteeism: Good 
morale means fewer excuses to 
“disappear” from work; good 
health means fewer common 
colds and other ills. 


OFFICE CrriCleNCy 


Feeding Workers in Small Offices 


3) Decreases labor turnover: 
Contented employees are less 
prone to “gripe”; less prone to 
“move on” to other jobs if 
satisfied that consideration is 
shown for their wants and 
needs. 

4) Increases production: More 

energy means more work, bet- 

ter work, and increased ability 
to concentrate for longer pe- 
riods of time. 

Improves morale : Good health 

promotes cheerful dispositions. 

Good food, easily available, in- 

creases energy, lessens fatigue. 


wn 
—/ 


So that what appears to be an 
answer to this problem today is the 
“automatic cafeteria” which, after 
long experimentation, is already 
serving with full efficiency, and effec- 
tiveness. This method, involving the 
use of especially designed and greatly 
improved food merchandising equip- 
ment, has been developed by the staff 
of The Rowe Corporation, pioneers 
in automatic merchandising. 

To be worth while a small office 
feeding operation must bring very 
definite advantages to the insurance 
employer and his people. It must in 
one way or another, save money. 
The coin operated automatic system, 
it is pointed out, does this because 
it makes it unnecessary to engage 
an operating staff or to buy food 
and service equipment. The em- 
ployer merely sees that space is avail- 
able and an operator of automatic 
merchandising equipment installs 
and services the food dispensing ma- 
chines. 

Another thing it must do is to save 
tine. The new automatic food-vend- 
ing units serve food much faster than 
is usually possible in a cafeteria of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Feeding Employees—Continued 


the ordinary type. This is of dis- 
tinct advantage to employer and em- 
ploye. 

Such an operation must also use 
space economically. With the use of 
autornatic equipment, the lunchroom 
is set up in separate space which is 
not governed by the needs of food 
preparation facilities. | Moreover, 
when the employer adds more people 
he merely allows space for more 
vending machines. 

But, perhaps the most important 
factor of all lies in the supply of food 
itself. The employer wants quality, 
proper assortment, and health-build- 
ing items such as the workers require 
and which are also popular and prop- 
erly prepared. This is easily achieved 
through the many well established 
industrial and institutional food con- 
tractors doing business in most areas, 
who take the food supply problem 
entirely out of the hands of plant or 
office management along with its ac- 
companying “‘headaches.” They also 
obviate the necessity for keeping food 
cost and other operating records, 
thus eliminating another source of 
expense. 

Mr. Robert Z. Greene, President 
of The Rowe Corporation, had this 
to say to the writer: 

“A good many questions will im- 
mediately rise in the mind of the 
smaller insurance employer consider- 
ing the use of automatic in-plant 
feeding equipment. I would like to 
point out that in the development of 
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Window-back Sight Savers associate your 
message with convenience and efficiency. 
Useful and popular (millions sold yearly), 
these Dow Corning silicone-treated eye 
glass tissues have high quality appeal for 
everyone wearing glasses—and that’s over 
70% of all your clients, prospects and 
customers! Cost is low. Distribution is 
easy. Write today! 
—-—-——— 
DOW CORNING CORPORATION, Dept. AM, Midland, Mich. | 
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this equipment these questions have 
been uppermost and have been to a 
great extent answered in final 
models. 

“The employer will want to know 
what kinds of foods are possible un- 
der this system. While selection is 
somewhat limited, a fairly wide menu 
is possible including such items as : 


Milk Cake 
Chocolate milk Pies 

Ice cream Soft drinks 
Candy Cookies 
Cigarettes Coffee 


Sandwiches 


“Who looks after the equipment ? 
There is today very little trouble 
with automatic food merchandising 
devices. Once the equipment gets 
smoothly running mechanical servic- 
ing needs are surprisingly infrequent. 
These attentions, however, are the 
final responsibility of the operator of 
the equipment and his people. He 
realizes his profit through sales, serv- 
ice, maintenance, etc.” 


Special Interest 


Of special interest today is the 
development of refrigerated auto- 
matic merchandising units which dis- 
pense such items as sandwiches, 
usually five kinds, among them 
American cheese, egg salad, pressed 
ham, roast beef or boiled ham, or 
other popular demand combinations. 
There is also a refrigerated auto- 
matic machine for dispensing choco- 
late milk (the most popular of all) 
and fresh dairy milk. Ice cream, 
either on the stick or in sandwich 
form is also handled by a refrig- 
erated unit as are pies, cakes, and 
pastries. These devolpments in the 
coin operated service field have al- 
ready proved their efficiency. 

The question of change-making 
which always has been a problem in 
the development of automatic mer- 
chandising—has been largely an- 
swered here. The modern food dis- 
pensing devices give back the correct 
change. If milk, in a given area, is 
fifteen cents a pint, the modern re- 
frigerated milk machine will give 
back the proper change. 

Continued Mr. Greene: 

“Perhaps the first thing the insur- 
ance employer will want to know is: 
how many employees make an ‘auto- 
matic cafeteria’ worth while? The 
answer is: much depends upon how 








far your office is from good suitab\: 
restaurants, how many shifts you: 
office customarily works, what th 
physical arrangements in your office 
are. There are some reliable figures 
available on this subject to guick 
the employer. 

“In any case, the conditions which 
provide the answer to this question 
can be easily and quickly surveyed 
and the advice and counsel of an es 
tablished local food vending machine 
operator is perhaps the best first step 
for the interested employer to take.” 

So important do many larger in 
surance employers consider the con- 
stant availability of good food to 
workers that their old-line cafeterias 
are now augmented with the new 
automatic food merchandising units 
placed at strategic points and oper- 
ated under the management of, and 
as part of, the regular cafeteria op- 
eration. This is referred to as sup 
plementary snack service and is one 
of the best morale builders the place 
can have. 

Quoting “Vend" (magazine of 
automatic merchandising ) : 

“As a sidelight, it is interesting to 
note that industrial caterers have fol- 
lowed this development with keen 
interest. Automatic food-vending 
equipment could be used to supple- 
ment manual service in a larger place 
where workers are dispersed. One 
of the major postwar problems of 
the food contractor is rising labor 
overhead, the automatic food 
vender may prove an economical way 


and 


of feeding a group of workers in an 
isolated office or a small night shift 
for whom the cost of maintaining 
stand-by manual service mounts up.” 

Then, too, the manual industrial 
food operation can easily provide 
“snack” service during hours when 
the manually operated lunchroom or 
cafeteria is not functioning or upon 
special such as during 
recreational gatherings or during off 
hours. 


occasions 


For these reasons, service by coin- 
operated “feeding equipment now 
available brings something new and 
plus to any place employing from 
200 workers up to thousands. The 
fact is that many of the largest in- 
plant feeding contractors are recog- 
nizing advantages of the new auto- 
matic techniques and as progressive 
management authorities, are fitting 
them into many of their operations. 
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Before the personnel shortage moves in on you 
... provide the ABC of getting things done 


ee Added 


Business 
Capacity 


with fewer man-hours 
...less effort! 
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@ Personnel losses, due to the 
national emergency, need not re- 
duce the output of your office 
force ...no matter how large or 
small. With the installation of 
AUDOGRAPH equipment, promi- 
nent users have reported that 
volume office output has been 
maintained despite personnel 
losses up to 30%. 

Before the man-power short- 
age threatens your ability to keep 
up with the pressure to produce, 
send in the coupon and discover 
how to thwart the man-power 
problem in your own office. 


AUDOGRAPH is made by The Gray 
Manufacturing Company — 
established 1891—originators of 
the Telephone Pay Station. 





Dictating and transcribing 


@ WE REGRET the unavoidable delay in de- 
are E-A-S-I-E-R 


livery of new AUDOGRAPHS, but demands have 
exceeded all precedent. At the same time a large 
part of our raw material has been earmarked 
for defense production, to which many of our 
skilled personnel are already committed. If you 
are awaiting delivery of new AUDOGRAFH equip- 
ment, we urge patience .. . for AUDOGRAPH is 
very well worth waiting for. 


Gi 
OG APH scx. 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


with AUDOGRAPH 








AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities 
of the US. See your Classified Telephone Directory— 
under “Dictating Machines.” Canada: Northern Elec- 
tric Company. Ltd., sole authorized agents for the 
Dominion. Overseas: Westrex Corporation (export 
affiliate of Western Electric Company) in 35 foreign 
countries. 


Send me Booklet 4-V—''Now We Really Get Things Done!" 
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STREAMLINING PAPER WORK 


JOHN L. OLSEN, JR. 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 


HE opportunity and necessity for constantly 

streamlining paper work will never end. It is 

easy to become complacent, to take a self-satisfied 
attitude and assume that you have boiled all the water 
out of your systems. The easiest thing to do about new 
machines, new ideas, etc., is to ignore them; it takes a 
lot of time and effort to keep up with all of the new 
advancements in the field of office management. 


Some Production Tests 


I'd like to tell about some experiments that were 
made at the Hawthorne plant of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Company in 1928. In one experiment, they evidently 
wanted to prove that the more light a clerical worker 
had, the more work she would do. Consequently, they 
set up two groups of workers, one a control group which 
was to work under constant light conditions, and the 
other a test group which was to work under variable 
light conditions. During the experiment, the intensity of 
illumination for the test group was increased from 24 
to 46 to 70 foot candles. Production went up with each 
increase. However, surprisingly so, production in the 
control group also went up—even though their light 
remained unchanged. Then they reduced the amount of 
light in the test room to ten and finally to three foot 
candles. Production in the test group went up again. It 
also went up in the control group. It was not until the 
amount of illumination had been reduced to .06 foot 
candles, which is equivalent to ordinary moonlight, that 
there was any appreciable decline in production. 

In another test, five girls were used as guinea pigs, 
testing over a five-year period various ideas that by 
reducing fatigue, could increase production. One im- 
portant point is that the girls themselves should agree 
in advance that any idea tested was worth-while. Here 
again, through twelve phases of experimentation, no mat- 
ter what they tried—production went up; quality and 
quantity increased. Finally, one man became suspicious ; 
he reasoned that if the ideas were responsible for the 
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increased production, then going back to the original 
status would reduce production to its original level. This 
they tried but production stayed right where it was. 

Industrial psychologists have had a field day with the 
data collected for over 20 years now. In a nutshell, they 
say that the reason for these “peculiar” results boils 
down to this—and those who are engaged in work sim- 
plification must never forget it : that the end result of all 
of their efforts will depend on what Susie and Daisy 
and their girl friends who pound the typewriters, feel 
about the whole thing. 

If they are antagonistic; if they just don't like the 
new-fangled scheme— it is seed cast upon rocks. If on 
the other hand, they are receptive—co-operative—any 
seeds which are sown will germinate, take root, grow, 
flourish and bear fruit far beyond the sower’s unaided 
efforts. 


Cooperation 


Herein lies the great challenge, and also the great 
hazard, confronting any man or group of men engaged 
in the job of simplifying procedures or streamlining 
paper work. How many times have we seen the best 
of plans shipwrecked because the workers would not 
accept them? On the other hand, imagine the job that 
can be done by a methods man who has both a good idea 
to begin with—plus the wholehearted and complete co- 
operation of the people who will have to carry out that 
idea and make it work! 

One of our departments recently had been suffering 
from growing pains. Premium volume had quadrupled 
over a three-year period. Originally running the depart- 
ment was a one man job; one man was in charge of get- 
ting out the policies and bills, developing new lines of 
coverage, and helping or persuading the sales depart- 
ment to sell his line. He did one part of his job so well 
that he soon wished he were triplets. What was once a 
one-man job was now a three-man job. One new line of 
insurance that he introduced was so popular that prac- 

(Continued on page 104) 
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PROCESS FLOW CHARTS 


N WRITING this column * it is 

quite a temptation to forget the 

principal theme—‘Process Flow 
Charts”—and write about the neces- 
sity for streamlining our procedures 
now. Almost every office has a “pet” 
procedure that has been inherited 
from the past and which resulted 
irom the flash genius of some office 
executive who had one last surge of 
inventiveness before he sank into 
complete complacency. The pet 
procedure was splendid in meeting 
the problems of twenty years ago 
when man-power was plentiful and 
comparatively cheap. Things have 
changed since then. Any company 
that continues a system out of loyalty 
to a memory or a person and refuses 
to analyze the system for possible 
change in light of present conditions 
is wasting precious man-hours. 

An example of this type of reason- 
ing is a fire company that uses a 
card-punch system for analyzing 
claims filed against the company. 
l:very record is hand written and a 
register is prepared manually from 
the written records. Then cards are 
punched containing the necessary 
statistical and operating data for 
further analysis. If the cards were 
punched immediately after the fire- 
loss jackets were prepared (based on 
an analysis of the claim and the in- 
dividual policies), all of the subse- 
quent records, reports and analyses 
could be prepared from the cards 

1 This was written late in January, 1951. The 
world situation is very serious and no one knows 
for sure what conditions may prevail when this 
irticle is published. Taxes and expenses are 
sure to increase—personnel shortages already 
exist and controls over industry are presently 
in the making. My observations may be mild 


compared to the thinking of three or four 
months hence. 
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with a saving of 48 man-hours (six 
clerks) per week. This was proved 
in a flow chart analysis of the work 
and a man-hour allocation to each 
task. However, management in this 
case has such a deep-seated reliance 
on manual reports that they are un- 
willing to accept machine reports 
regardless of the savings. We see 
hundreds of examples of this type of 
inconsistent and foggy reasoning. 
Management is willing to accept 
a machine application for the analysis 
of statistical data, but it is afraid to 
use this same basic data in a machine 
made operating report. It’s some- 
thing it does not understand and 
therefore, it will not accept the advice 
of those who do understand. It’s like 
the housewife who would not use an 
automatic washing machine because 
she said “it knew more than she 
did.” She really meant that the 
marvelous automatic operation that 





rinsed, washed, drained and dried 
her clothes by the setting of a dial 
was beyond her comprehension of 
electrical and mechanical devices so 
she “feared” the machine. The aver- 
age manager does not keep abreast 
of the improvements in mechanical 
applications available for office appli- 
cation. There is the fact, also, that 
the average manager possesses a very 
high degree of inertia to change. 
“We are getting along okay so let’s 
leave it that way’—this type of 
reasoning costs thousands of dollars 
per year in wasted man-hours. 


Entire Routines 


This article is in fact a continua- 
tion of the March article. In March 
we wrote about flow charts and their 
use as the second step in the over-all 
analysis of office work. Flow charts 
pertain to entire routines of paper 
work, 

The ABC Insurance Company is 
dissatisfied in the amount of time it 
takes to process a claim, or to write 
a policy. What does the ABC Com- 
pany do? Hire more people so that 
volume is increased by the simple 
expedient of more clerks. Well, if 
it is cost conscious it will analyze the 
work being done before making any 
change in procedures or man-hours 
application. There are four areas 
in which the work should be 
analyzed. 


1. Analyze each job in the routine 
in order to see what each per- 
son is doing. (Job analysis in 
February article). 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Around the Office—Continued 


2. Analyze the over-all movement 
of paper work in the procedure 
to see what steps are followed 
(Flow chart analysis in March 
article ). 

3. Make a process flow. chart 
analysis of each job im the 
routine in order to determine 
the exact procedure followed by 
sach clerk as it pertains to the 
specific task. (This article 
covers this subject). 

4. Analyze the volume of work 
pertormed by each clerk to see 
if each is contributing his 
maximum volume. This analy- 
sis deals with individual eff- 
ciency as well as method of 
accomplishment. (To be cov- 
ered in the May article). 

Put these four together and they 
are the preliminary steps to work 
simplification. 

It is rather difficult to get manage- 
ment to see the advantages of indi- 
vidual analysis. A process flow chart 
which graphically shows the chrono- 
logical sequence of the operations in 
processing a form at each desk is 
necessary if we are to spot— 

(1) Delays in the movement of 


work, 

(2) Interruptions in the pro- 
cedures. 

(3) Unnecessary movement of 
personnel. 

(4) Failures to use mechanical 
devices as a substitute for 
manual labor. 

(5) Failure to use specialization 
in the processing of paper 
work. 

(6) Duplicate effort at various 


steps in the work. 
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Let us take each of these six items 
and look at it more closely. 

Work should flow in as regular a 
manner as possible. Obviously the 
volume of work will be a modifying 
factor in this respect. Please bear in 
mind that even though volume may 
fluctuate, the flow can be regulated. 
It is a known fact that the work- 
effort of employees fluctuates with 
volume—as volume increases the 
work-effort of the employee increases 
up to a point. As volume decreases, 
effort correspondingly decreases. An 
even flow leads to a more even ap- 
plication of effort. 

If the work-load distribution is 
analyzed and man-hours are pro- 
vided at each step in the routine so 
that the work will flow evenly, any 
delay in one step of the process will 
cause a delay or bottleneck in the 
subsequent steps. If it takes two 
man-hours to prepare a form on Job 
“A” and it takes four man-hours to 
process it at Job “B,” then there will 
either have to be two clerks on Job 
“B” to process the same number of 
forms turned out on Job “A” by one 
clerk in order to provide a smooth 
flow, or the work done on Job “B” 
will have to be simplified so that one 
clerk can process the forms; other- 
wise there will be a bottleneck. It 
is as simple as that. 


Interruptions 


Interruptions fall into the same 
category as delays because interrup- 
tions cause delays. The rhythm of 
work is disturbed by constant inter- 
ruption, One has to pick up the lost 
strand of thought and quite often go 
back and duplicate to some extent 
in order to properly proceed. We 
should study the causes of inter- 
ruptions and then do one (or both) 
of two things: (1) eliminate the 
interruptions or (2) hire persons 
who are mentally alert and versatile 
so that the lost time due to interrup- 
tions will be at a minimum. Mentally 
alert persons are those who can 
switch from one thing to another 
with great facility and with prac- 
tically no lost time. Man-hours of 
potential productivity that are saved 
by better methods, better manage- 
ment, better flow or better arrange- 
ment are significant factors in office 
economy. The average employee is 
on the premises 40 hours per week 


and 444 weeks per month for a total 
of 173 hours per month. $259 jer 
month salary represents $1.0 per 
hour salary rate—it doesn’t take 
many $1.50 hours to add to a sizeable 
figure. 


Unnecessary Movement 


The shortest distance between two 
points is a straight line, but very 
few of us follow a straight line in our 
movement from desk to desk or from 
desk to rest and drinking 
fountain. We cannot and should not 
regulate the movement of our em 
ployees by means of directives—we 
should, however, make every effort 
to see that work is delivered to and 
from the various work areas and de 
partments so that unnecessary move 


room 


ment is reduced to a minimum. One 
rather large insurance company pro 
vides no messenger service except in 
the executive offices. This company 
has in fact the highest paid mes 
sengers in the business because the 
employees carry their own work at 
rates varying from $1.25 to $4.00 
per hour. Another company pro 
vides messenger service, but it is so 
erratic and infrequent that the same 
effect is produced—the emplovees 
are their own messengers. 

Files should be placed in close 
proximity to those who use them if 
the files are kept on a decentralized 
departmental basis. Otherwise con- 
siderable time is spent in moving to 
and from the files. 
tralized, then 


If files are cen 
efficient and 
speedy file and messenger service 
should be provided in order to reduce 
waiting time. Desk arrangement will 
depend in a large measure on the 
flow of work—as far as_ possible 
work should flow from desk to desk 
in proper arrangement. Arrange 
ment, equipment, methods, environ- 
ment, aptitude and supervision in 
proper combination produce effi 
ciency. A weakness in any of these 
factors will reduce efficiency and 
will increase the cost of paper work. 


x ot dl 


Mechanical Devices 


I have been in offices, and large 
ones too, where the file clerk assorts 
the material for filing by manual 
means without benefit of an alpha- 
betical assorting device. I have seen 
clerical employees making long-hand 
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computations because calculating ma- 
chines were not available. | could go 
on and on giving illustrations of the 
misapplication of man-hours to tasks 
that can be done in less time by 
machine aids. I will repeat and will 
continue to repeat as long as | can 
that these areas of inefficiency do not 
come to our attention unless we look 
at our office procedures with a 
critical eye. We must be ready, 
willing and able to discern these soft 
spots. Daily contact with office 
operations soon accustoms us to 
accept what we see unless we become 
objective in our analysis. There is 
probably no line of business in which 
tradition and custom play so impor- 
tant a part in determining methods 
as in the insurance business. This is 
not a criticism, but a statement of 
fact. Very often this tradition limits 
the application and acceptance of 
more modern methods. The com- 
panies which are most cost conscious 
are the ones which are doing the 
best job in streamlining and mecha- 
nizing their operations. 


Checking 


Secause there is great need for 
accuracy in the insurance business, 
statements, etc., may be checked 
three or four times at various stages 
in their development. Improper ar- 
rangement of the work or faulty 
application of responsibility some- 
times causes us to become protective 

we want to make sure that the 
other fellow’s work is correct and 
that we will not be blamed for errors, 
so work is checked, double checked, 
etc., thereby causing wasted effort. 

The failure to make the proper use 
of the potential man-hours available 
for office production is the respon- 
sibility of management and cannot be 
laid at the door of the employees. 
Benjamin Franklin wrote in his 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac’’—‘‘Be- 
ware of little expenses: a small leak 
will sink a great ship.” Many of the 
suggestions for better office manage- 
ment and office procedures lie in the 
area of small economies. Perhaps 
that is why they are so often for- 
gotten until it becomes necessary to 
tap all sources, large and small to 
preserve an enterprise. Who knows, 
maybe this is the time to look care- 
fully at all of the procedures and at 
all expenses ? 
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Q COMPANY 
Many prominent insurance 
f men agree the X135 Execu- 
tive Chair is the world’s 
most comfortable! A “ to 5” trial 


will convince you too. SIKES Rest-flo 
Chairs alone have the “Fixed-Floating” 
Seat with reverse spring action . . . lets 
you lean back easily without slumping 
... assures you just the right amount 
of support whatever your position. 


You'll find comfort like this pays extra 
dividends helping to maintain your pro- 
ductive efficiency all through the day. 
Write for descriptive literature and 
name of dealer in your city. Ask him 
to place an X135 behind your desk for 
you to try, no charge. 








30 Churchill 
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SAFE STORAGE OF 
RECORDS 


O INSURE service to policy- 
holders in case of an attack on 


its home city, the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company has 
embarked upon a program of micro- 
filming important records and stor- 
ing them in a safe place outside 
metropolitan Boston. 
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Though the Hancock already had 
microfilming equipment, purchase of 
an additional machine capable of 
photographing 18,000 individual rec- 
ords in an hour has greatly speeded 
the process. In less than a month, 
the mammoth job of filming all es- 
sential records will be completed. 
From then on, records at the storage 
site will be kept up to date by photo- 
graphing daily new records of se- 
curity transactions, bank deposits, 
and so on. 


Though the microfilmed records 
will require a relatively small amount 
of storage space, 20 miles of film will 
be exposed before completion of the 
preliminary job of photographing 
such records as accumulative divi- 
dend cards, advance premiums, and 
group annuity and financial ac- 
counts. Seven record cards, each 5 
by 8 inches, can be photographed on 
one inch of film without any loss of 
detail or clarity. The new machine 
permits viewing the record both di- 
rect from the machine and from 
photographs. 
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SIMPLAFIND is a new card 


which 


finding system 


1. Is completely automatic and motorized-—everything comes 
to the operator effortlessly at desk height or counter height 
(as selected by the operator). 


2. SIMPLAFIND handles existing records in all standard card 
sizes regardless of condition or kind of paper used, requires 
no punching or alteration. 


3. Three seconds is the average time required to bring the 
desired record before the operator. Presents cards in a series 
of short (10 inch) rows in light easily removable trays with 
a minimum of 4000 cards open before the operator at all 
times. 


4. Typical volumes or 12 square foot unit — 40,000 5x8 — 
50,000 4x6 — 82,000 tabulating — 90,000 3x5 — 180,000 214x3 
(M.I.B. ecards). 

5. SIMPLAFIND is ideal for every type of card record imagi- 


nable. We know of no limitation on its efficient use wherever 
large volume card systems are required, 


Ideal for M.1.B. and Tabulating Cards— 
Policy Holders—Premium History 


Records and Other Active Files. 


WHEELDEX MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


CWHEEIDED — Girnplefind 


CARD FINDING SYSTEMS 


425 FOURTH AVENUE Corner 29th STREET 
NEW YORK (6, NV. Y. 
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PAPER WORK—from page 98 


tically overnight his volume of new business received on 
this line was many times the volume that he had been 
receiving on all lines before. Our methods control ce- 
partment was given the assignment of seeing what could 
be done to get this department back on an even keel or 
rather helping to see that it did not get too far off. The 
department head was a very busy man and needed some 
outside assistance before he really got in trouble. 


A Standard Technique 


In our approach to this problem, we followed a stand 
ard technique for work simplification that has appeared 
in text books on office management, and in dozens and 
hundreds of magazine articles. This approach is: 


1. Get the facts 

2. Ask questions 

3. State the problem 
4. Develop 

5. Sell 

6. Install 


In going after number one, getting the facts, you can 
make or break a project by the way you go about it. 
One way would have been after getting the assignment, 
to have suddenly burst into the office where the depart 
ment was located, to have started asking questions, to 
have interviewed everybody in sight at any old time of 
the day, all the time wearing a look on our faces that 
plainly said, “What a mess you are in! How stupid you 
must all be to have permitted this situation to develop!” 

In view of the fact that a sick department is a sick 
department, you just can’t afford to go about your busi 
ness in this fashion. You have got to sit down with the 
department head concerned in company with his boss, 
and review the problem and how you plan to go about 
solving it. In this case we did just exactly that ; we went 
on to make it very clear that in making our investigation 
we would do our utmost not to handicap him or his 
people in their daily work; and most important, before 
we came to any conclusions or made any recommenda 
tions that this particular department head would have his 
day in court. 

Then we asked him to talk to his people and explain 
why we were there, to be absolutely sure that they under- 
stood we were not on a witch-hunt; that no heads were 
going to fall; that nobody was going to be fired; that he 
himself had asked for our assistance, and looked forward 
eagerly to what we might come up with. His people 
were to be prompted to speak freely ; were to understand 
that nothing they told us would go outside the depart- 
ment; and especially if they had any ideas or sugges- 
tions to unload them, regardless of how unimportant they 
might seem. Using that type of approach, we hoped to 
destroy any suspicions which might have existed of us 
and our purpose at the out-set, and begin the process 
which would result in enlisting the whole-hearted sup 
port of all his people. 

One sure way to know what goes on in a department 
is to trace every piece of paper that comes in to it, analyz« 
every form created, and chase everything that leave: 
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the department to find out where it goes and why. Here 
is where a trained methods man uses certain techniques 
to help him. One technique is the use of charts—flow 
charts, process charts, other charts- there are many 
charts called by a variety of names. 

When you mention charts to some office managers 
vou are on dangerous ground. Past experience has led 
them to be suspicious. That is why, when you discuss 
charts with other people, you must keep them simple and 
easv to understand. Using the right charts in this case 
was a technique that made our job simpler than it other- 
wise would have been in finding out the score and in 
tracing the flow of paper into, through and out of this 
department. 


Work Distribution 


The first chart we used is sometimes called a work 
distribution chart. We wanted to find out what each of 
the twelve or fifteen clerks in the department did. As 
soon as the chart was finished, in fact when it was less 
than half finished, several important facts became ap- 
parent. For one, the fiscal functions were distributed 
throughout the entire department, with a number of 
clerks being responsible for billing, dunning and collec- 
tion activities, and for the handling of notices of cash 
received. Such functions as filing, instead of being as- 
signed to one or two clerks, were performed by six or 
eight clerks with other duties as well as filing. 

This in turn indicated to us the philosophy of the man 
who had laid out the system being used. His preference 
obviously was to give one clerk the responsibility for 
handling all functions of a given transaction to conclu- 
sion, believing that this made the work more interesting. 

He did not believe in or use specialization to any de- 
gree wherein you concentrate any one function in as few 
clerks as possible, then provide them with the best ma- 
chines and equipment available, insisting on getting 
clerks with special aptitude for the one function to which 
they are assigned. I think most readers will agree that 
the larger you get, the greater the advantages to be ob- 
tained from specialization. 

The work distribution chart began to show us, before 
we had gone verv far, the kind of a problem we had and 
the kind of thinking and philosophy of work assignment 
that we had to contend with. 


Flow Charts 


Then we prepared what we call flow charts. We 
made a flow chart for all of the major procedures fol- 
lowed in this department ; the handling of new business, 
renewals, policy adjustments, cancellations, etc. By mak- 
ing this chart, we made a record of every piece of paper 
that went into the department or was originated by the 
department, where it went, and what it was used for. 
We never did get around to making a neat chart; the 
only charts we actually have today are the rough pencil 
charts we made as we went through the department, 
talking to each clerk in turn. When we got through, 
we had by the expenditure of a minimum amount of 
effort a complete record of the procedures in that depart- 
ment as they were at that time. 


(Continued next month) 
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--- With our compliments... 


This Useful Pattern Kit 


for designing special forms 


This kit, of special value to office executives 
and accountants, contains a useful chart for 
selecting the correct grade of ledger paper 
for various types of record forms: a unique 
punching guide which demonstrates 13 types 
of standard hole punching, 11 types of slots 
and cuts, 2 types of bookkeeping machine 
perforations, and 3 standard ty pes of linear 
perforations; and a ruling guide. 

We will be happy to send you a copy of 
this Pattern Kit as a pleasant w ay of 
acquainting you with the advantages (if 


they are not already known to 
a you) of Neenah fine cotton 
, fiber papers in both Ledger 
and Index weights. Simply 
write on your business 
\“ letterhead to Neenah Paper 
Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. 
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Have you seen this unusual port- 
folio which describes and illus- 
trates the basic elements of good 
letterhead design, and includes a 
Test Kit of 24 letterhead treat- 
ments with full production data? 
To secure a copy ask your printer, 
engraver, or paper merchant . . . 
or write on your business station- 
ery to Neenah Paper Company, 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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NEW TYPEWRITER FEATURE 


MITH-CORONA’S latest inno- 
-, See in the typewriter field is 
the Page Gage. The new gage indi- 
cates exactly how near the typist is 
to the bottom of the page. 

A feature of the new Series Six 
office typewriter, the device consists 
of two graduated rings attached to 
the typewriter platen. The secretary 
simply adjusts the movable rings to 
the size paper she is using, and the 
gage does the rest. 

Two and one-half inches from the 
bottom of the page, a red warning 
appears on the outermost of the two 
scales. To within one-half inch of 





yow 10 MAKE 
PROSPECTS 
REMEMBER 
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Try this easy, economical 
way to make prospects think of your 
company, your agency, when they 
think of insurance. 







Sales blotters are kept, used and 
read from two to six months, accord- 
ing to survey findings. 

The more attractive, the more 
absorbent the blotter, the longer it 
is kept. So get the most for your 

money—tell your printer you want 
WRENN’S BLOTTING — tops for 
absorbency, printability, variety of 


finishes and colors. 


Write for folio 

of Attention- 
Compelling Blotter 
Specimens 


wnnnn---- SS 





PAPER 

COMPANY, 

MIDDLETOWN, 
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the page’s end, the secretary reads, 
on the graduated scale, the exact 
amount of paper left. The scales are 
graduated for paper lengths 7 to 14 
inches, but the device may be ad- 
justed for shorter or longer sizes if 
necessary. 

Two other new developments on 
the model are designed to give better 
typing impressions. The first, a 
super-support segment, increases 
typebar accuracy. The deepened seg- 
ment gives increasing support to the 
typebar as it swings up to the print- 
ing surface. 

Secondly, an enlarged platen will 
provide more grip surface, and mini- 
mize the chance of paper slippage. 
The new platen, 10 per cent larger 
than the generally accepted standard, 
requires less curvature of type faces. 
The result will be sharper impres- 
sions. 

The new model is definitely easy 
on the eyes. Besides the non-glare 
green of the keyboard, and the soft 
gray of the typewriter body, other 
features will lessen eyestrain for the 
busy typist. The line of typing is at 
a natural reading angle. On the basis 
of a study of natural typing positions, 
the printing surface is slanted 
twelve and one-half degrees from 
the vertical, giving maximum legi- 
bility. 

Another innovation is Smith- 
Corona’s new magnifying  scale- 
scope. The scope is located on the 
carriage directly below the printing 
surface. The magnified graduations 
on the carriage scale are now clearly 
visible to the typist. 


ACCOUNTING 
CONFERENCE 


LL persons interested in insur- 
ance accounting are cordially in- 
vited to attend the annual conference 
of the Insurance Accounting and 
Statistical Association to be held at 
the Palmer House, Chicago on May 
14-16. They will find it stimulating 
to share their experience, benefit by 
the experience of others and make 
many new and valuable friends. 
1.A.S.A. President George Hamil- 
ton of the Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company has announced 
that Jerome A. Gottschalk, President 
of Counselors Incorporated, will give 
the keynote speech on ‘“‘Men Behind 
the Figures” at the general session. 


\lr. Gottschalk has had a broad c¢x- 
perience in universities and in indus- 
try as a teacher, trainer, research 
analyst, manager, author and public 
speaker. 

Subsequent conference sessions 
will be held as simultaneouS"separate 
conferences by line of bu: ess to 
convene only for luicheons $d the 
annual banquet. Tom Coitihs of 
Kansas City, well known throughout 
the Middle West as a newspaper 
man and publisher, but perhaps bet 
ter known as a humorous philos 
opher, will be the luncheon speaker 

The life program stresses the elim 
ination of work and the streamlining 
and mechanization of work which 
cannot be eliminated. Monday after- 
noon James R. Dorsett of the Jeffer 
son Standard Life Insurance Com 
pany will be chairman of a session 
for those interested in fraternal, in 
dustrial and ordinary life. There 
will be four papers presented on 
work elimination in premium ac- 
counting followed by a panel on 
general accounting. 

Tuesday morning the ordinary life, 
fraternal and mortgage men _ will 
learn the 1951 styles of preparing 
insurance and annuity exhibits, valu- 
ation of policy reserves, valuation 
and dividends persistency records, 
and for mortgage accounting with 
Kermit Lang of Equitable Life In- 
surance Company of Iowa as chair- 
man. Meanwhile, the Industrial men 
will enjoy a program arranged by 
the chairman A. F. Sanders of The 
Reliable Life Insurance Company. 

Tuesday afternoon there will be 
informal sectional life meetings so 
that the fraternal, industrial, ordi- 
nary (small companies ) and ordinary 
(large companies) men will have a 
better opportunity to discuss prob- 
lems peculiar to their specialty. For 
example, the ordinary (large com- 
panies) session has on the agenda: 


1. Present emergency measures 

2. Work around compensation to 
agents 

3. Progress on previously re- 
ported new procedures 

4. Reports on new procedures 


Wednesday morning the entire life 
group will hear five papers describ- 
ing mechanized premium billing us- 
ing different types of equipment and 
combinations of equipment. Life di- 
rector Joseph W. Hughes will be 
chairman. 


Best’s Life News 
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American College of Life Under- 
writers: Edmund /1. Curcuru, most re- 
cently in charge of advertising and public 
relations for the First National Bank 
of Highland Falls, N. Y., has been added 
to the staff as director of promotional 
service. 
oe = @ 


Berkshire Life: //amilton M. Redman, 
in the banking business since 1930 and 
most recently vice president and manager 
of the Trust Department of the National 
Banx of Commerce of Seattle, has been 
elected vice president and treasurer, fill- 
ing the position formerly held by G. 
Dewey Hynes. 


x * * 


Commercial Life Assurance Company 
(Can.): WW’. C. Hodgson has been elected 
president succeeding John A. East, retired. 
\t the same time //. H. Bishop, formerly 
2nd vice — was elected Ist vice 
president and I’. J. Colgan, a member of 
the board, was elected Znd vice president. 

x * * 
Commonwealth Life: Everett 4. Trask, 
in the business since 1931 and most re- 
cently with the Mutual Benefit Life, has 
been named supervisor of agencies in 
the ordinary agency department. 

The following promotions have been 
announced in the Industrial Agency De- 
partment: George Asher (1946) from 
field training manager to manager of the 
Portsmouth, Ohio district office, where he 
succeeds W. G. Shepherd, who was trans- 
ferred to Dayton, Ohio district; R. F. 
Sanford, from assistant manager in More- 
head, Ky. to field training manager. 


x * * 


Connecticut Mutual: !’. Robert Moore, 
in the business since 1938 with the Prov- 
ident Mutual Life, was named general 
agent for the company at Decatur, Illi- 
nois, in which capacity he succeeds John 
G. Whittle, who resigned to become vice 
president of the Millikin National Bank. 

Melvin G. Campbell, Jr., with the com- 
pany since 1949 as a representative of the 
Shepherd Agency in Houston, has been 
named to the home office staff as agency 
assistant. 

YY ee 


Empire. Life (Canada): William F. 
Picton (1949) has been named agency 
secretary and G. D. DeRe’, supervisor of 
field service. 


For April, 1951 


HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Scott F, D. Taylor, C.L.U., in the busi- 
ness since 1947, has been named manager 


of the newly created Toronto North 
Branch. 
Gilbert D. Shore, in the business since 


1944, has been named manager in 
Montreal for the newly created Montreal 
Centre Branch. 


xe 


Farm Bureau Life: Dr. Lyman D. Eaton, 
who received his M.D. from Indiana Uni- 
versity in 1938, has been named medical 
director. Dr. Eaton had been acting in 
a consulting capacity for the company 
for sometime previous to the appoint- 
ment. 
oe = 2 


Franklin Life: Fred Wiedemann, in the 
business since 1947 with the Minnesota 
Mutual, has been named regional sales 
director in Dallas, Texas. 

Roland C. Best, in the business since 
1943 and with the Berkshire Life as a 
general agent in Providence, R. I., since 
1945 has been named regional director of 
sales for the Franklin in that state. 

The following home office promotions 
have been announced: Floyd G. Short, 
with the company since 1928, to assistant 
vice president of the underwriting depart- 
ment; Ralph Burd, senior underwriter 
since 1945 and with the company since 
then, to chief underwriter and Henry J. 
Merriam (1934), head of the new busi- 
ness department, was elected assistant 
secretary. 

George B. Pickett, in the business since 
1931 and most recently with the Reliance 
Life, has been named regional manager 
for the state of Mississippi with head- 
quarters in Jackson. Named as associate 
managers were WW’. Norton Miller and 
Walter W. Murphey. 

Richard Capwell, in the business since 
1946 with the Metropolitan Life, has been 
named manager at Towanda, Penna. 


xR? = 


Great Southern Life: Frank E. Rags- 
dale, in the business since 1935, with the 
Security Life & Accident and most re- 
cently a manager, has been named man- 
ager of the Great Southern Life’s agency 
in Waco, Texas. 


e¢ 2a <= 


Guardian Life: Henry O. Anderson, in 
the business over 21 years, has been 
named manager of the Fargo, N. 
Agency of the company, in which capacity 
he succeeds Ralph A. Trubey, who is 
retiring after more than 36 years service 
with the company. 







John Hancock: 


The following promo 
tions were announced in late February: 


Harold J. Taylor (1933) to vice presi- 
dent and general counsel; Noel S. Baker 
(1939), Kk. Radcliffe Massey (1938) to 
vice presidents and Frank B,. Maher 
(1923), Morris Pike (1945), Asa P. 
Lombard (1928), George Visonhaler and 
Douglas P, Morris (1948) to 2nd vice 
presidents. 

The following changes have been made 
in the district agency organization: Dis- 
trict manager Andrew A. Adinolfi of 
Erie, Pa. has been transferred to regional 
manager in the North Central territory, 
while the present regional manager, Rich- 
ard F, Empie, has been named district 
manager at Erie; Thomas B. McRann, 
formerly an assistant manager at Yonkers, 
ry become regional supervisor in the 
Greater New York territory. 

Clifford C. Marshall, with the company 
since 1949, has been named manager of 
the newly established group office at 228 
Pearl Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 


xk 


Lee National Life: Eugene E. Hawley, 
formerly secretary-treasurer since the 
formation of the company in 1947, has 
been promoted to executive vice president- 
secretary; Fort A. Zackary was advanced 
to assistant secretary and agency director 
and Joe G. Preedy was named general 
agent in the Shreveport area. 


ee & @ 


Life of Virginia: Simpson Booker 
Walton, in the business since 1932 and 
formerly associate manager of the Al- 
bany, Georgia Ordinary Agency, has been 
named manager of the Ordinary Agency 
recently established in Savannah, Ga. 


x* 


Lincoln National: Fred W. Gale, with 
the company since 1922 and West Coast 
superintendent of agencies since 1929, has 
retired. The agencies formerly super- 
vised by him have been placed under the 
direction of superintendent of agencies 
A. A. McFall. 

Frank J. McFarland, with the company 
since 1950, has been named regional group 
manager in Louisville, Ky. 

William H. Meissinger, in the business 
since 1939, has been named general agent 
of a newly established agency for the 
company at 932 Kennedy Building, Tulsa, 
Okla. His territory will include 33 
counties in eastern Oklahoma. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—-Continued 


London Life: /. 4. Campbell has been 
named assistant general manager and 
chief actuary succeeding the late J. D. 
Buchanan. At the same time O. D. New- 
ton was named assistant general manager 
and executive secretary; Laird, 
assistant general manager and director 
of agencies ; H. /. Weir, superintendent of 
agencies ; H. R. Laurie, director of under- 
writing and G. F. England, director of 
investments. 


= RR ® 


Manhattan Life: /@. Keith Fleming, in 
the business since 1939 with the Kansas 
City Life and the Central Life Assurance 
Society, has been named general agent 
for the company in Portland, Oregon. 
His office is located at 520 S. W. Yamhill. 

William W. Baker has been named 
general agent for the company in New 
Castle, Indiana with headquarters at 116 
South Main Street. 


x * * 


Massachusetts Mutual: William J. 
Hurley, in the business since 1941 and 
formerly group manager for the company 
in New England, has been named district 
group manager at Detroit, from which 
point he will supervise group sales in 
Michigan and Northwestern Ohio. 


x @& 2 


Mutual Benefit: The following promo- 
tions have been announced: John J. Mc- 
govern, Jr., with the company since 1936, 
from associate counsel to counsel; James 
P. Moore, Jr. (1927) to executive as- 
sistant; Don E. Slee (1925) to director 
of planning and methods and Edward 
M. Ennis (1926) to cashier. 


x** 


Mutual Life: Gage Tyner, with the com- 
pany since 1946, has been promoted to 
manager of the Cleveland, Ohio agency 
where he succeeds Edward C. Danford, 
C.L.U., who has moved up to the post of 
superintendent of agency development in 
the home office. 

Quentin C. Aanenson (1948) and James 
S. Bingay (1945), formerly assistant 
managers in New Orleans and Seattle 
agencies, have been named training assist- 
ants in the home office. 


x & & 


New York Life: James D. Dunning, with 
the company since 1932 and most re- 
cently supervisor of advanced training in 
the home office, has been named director 
of accident and sickness sales. 


North American Life (Can.}; George 
Ryrie, with the company since 1924 and 
actuary since 1946, has been appointed 
assistant general manager and actuary. 


xk 


Northwestern Mutual: Ralph E. Perry, 
secretary, retired on March 1 after 50 
years of service. The secretary's office 
has now been divided and the treasury 
department will be headed by Chester 
W. Adamson (1922), newly elected to 
that position. The duties of the other 
part of the office, as well as the title of 
secretary, have been taken over by vice 
president Robert E. Dineen. At the same 
time William B. Minehan (1931) was 
promoted from assistant to associate sec- 
retary. 

Lowell P. Schwinger, with the company 
since 1933, has been promoted to general 
agent in Cedar Rapids, Iowa where he 
succeeds the late Roswell H. Pickford. 


x * *& 


Northwestern National: -. P. Balkema, 
with the company since 1929 and for the 
past 15 years manager of the Detroit 
Agency, is once again rejoining the home 
office staff. This time he takes over the 
new post of sales promotion manager in 
the agency field service division. 





SECURITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1886 








Henry F. Rundquist, with the com wny 
since 1946, has been promoted tiom 
supervisor in the Chicago regional ot .ice 
to a home office field supervisor. Robert 
V. Van Fossan has been named his suc- 
cessor in Chicago. 


x * * 


Occidental Life (N. C.}: Micou F. 
Browne, with the company since 1936 
and most recently agency director, has 
been elected agency vice president. 


x * * 


Ohio National: George H. Whitley, Jr., 
in the business several years and most 
recently with the Business Men's Assur- 
ance Company, has been named general 
agent for the company in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. i 


xk * 


Ohio State Life: Richard Haley, for- 
merly manager for the Dominion Life 
at Akron, Ohio, has resigned to form a 
partnership with Robert Patterson. The 
Patterson-Haley Agency will represent 
the Ohio State Life in Akron and sur- 
rounding areas 


x: F&F & 


Pacific Mutual: Bruce R. Gilbert, with 
the company since the end of World War 
Il, has been named general agent at 
Long Beach, California. Formerly he 
was associated with his father, Erle T. 
Gilbert, the company’s general agent in 
Los Angeles, 


& & & 


Pan-American Life: Earl H. McCorkle, 
in the business several years, has been 
named general agent for the company 
in Charlotte, N. C. 


=: Rg @ 
Paul Revere Life: !”. Douglas Bell 
(1949) and Clinton A. Reynolds (1948) 


have been named assistant counsel. 
ee  & 


Prudential: Kansom L. 
with the company 


Hassel, C.L.U., 
since 1933 and most 
recently staff manager in Miami, has been 
named manager of the district office in 
Richmond, Va. which services more than 
$33 million of insurance in force in that 
area. 

Otis F. Shadel, C.L.U., with the com- 
pany since 1938 and most recently dis 
trict manager at Belleville, Illinois, has 
been named manager of Chicago District 
Office #10. Lavern L. Wilkinson has 
been named his successor in Belleville. 
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Miles M. Dewson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actueries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdele, Conn. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 








ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
1% WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 





A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


237@ Netienc! Benk Bidg. 
Detre 26, Mich. 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWRE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plens 
RICHMOND - ATLANTA 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


42@ AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 











HARLEY W. BRUCE AND 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 
157 E. Erie Street 
CHICAGO Ii, ILLINOIS 
522 State Theatre Bidg. 
PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 











HAIGHT, BAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Coaculting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CONTE pveulc ACCOUNTANT 
: Yas << -" 


Successor fo Donald F. Cempbell end Deneld 
*. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actueries. 


NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 
ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 





CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 








HARRY S$. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Harty $. Tressel, M.ALLA. Wa. i. =, C.P.A 
teens Asa a 
W. M. Berkheff, €.P.A 

Franklin 2-4020 











Wickenden, Merss & Associates, Ine. 


CONSULTANTS AND ACTUARIES 
Pension, Profit-Sharing & Welfare Systems 
Labor Relations—Economic Surveys 
295 Medison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


524 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 











COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 

















SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 








_ George G. McCarthy, with the company 

since 1935, has been named manager of 
the district office at Kingston, N. Y., 
where he succeeds William C. Crabtree 
who was transferred to Manchester, 
N. H. Mr. McCarthy was formerly re- 
gional supervisor in the Michigan, Indiana 
region. 

Harold J. Theisen, with the company 
since 1934, has been promoted to man- 
ager of the Pueblo district office, where 
he succeeds Norman C. Downer, who 
was transferred to Denver as manager 
of the Cherry Creek district. 

Frank J. Benny, with the company since 
1939, has been named manager of the 
District #1 office at Akron, Ohio. He 
was formerly associated with the 
Rochester District #2 office. 

Ralph J. Reichenbacher, with the com- 
pany since 1936, has been named head 
of the district office in Des Moines, suc- 
ceeding Henry L. Hanson, retired, 
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FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Censulting Actuery 


heewolete 
& P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philedelphie 6, Pe. 











WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 











Security Mutual Life: Norman T. Car- 
son, with the company since 1939, has 
been elected agency vice president while 
Robert M. Best (1948) and Robert E. 
Richard (1940) were advanced to director 
of sales. At the same time George L. 
Hinman, attorney, was elected to the 
board of directors succeeding his father, 
Harvey D. Hinman, resigned. 

Gordon D. McKinney, in the business 
since 1932 and the first actuary of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, has been elected a vice president. 
Gordon, during his three years with the 
Association, did a magnificent job both in 
the columns of the Life Association 
News and appearing before committees 
of governmental bodies and in talks be- 
fore various groups in the business in 
presenting the agents’ viewpoint with re- 
spect to Section 213 of the New York 
Insurance Law and National Service Life 
Insurance, 





Southland Life: At the annual meeting 
of the board of directors held on March 
13, W. L. Candler and Ben H. Carpenter 
were promoted to vice presidents, while 
R. L. Dillard, Jr. was advanced to vice 
president and general counsel and D. G. 
Hendrix was named assistant secretary. 

John L. Briggs, vice president and 
John E, Mangrum, assistant treasurer, 
were elected new members of the board. 


x« 


Travelers: The following agency appoint- 
ments have been announced: Lawrence 
A, Lang, manager, life, accident and 
group departments, at Vancouver, B. C., 
succeeding George B. Wilson#, who was 
transferred in similar capacity to Duluth, 
Minn.; Mr. Wilson in turn succeeds 
Paul Light, who moved to New Orleans 


(Continued on the next pege) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Henry F. 
Manager at 
Toledo, Ohio succeeding Robert W. Mus- 


similar duties; 
been named 


to perform 
Leutholt has 


sehl, who transferred to Washington, 
bD. C., where he succeeds the late John 
P, Stumpf. . 

. Donald L, Altenburg has been appointed 
group supervisor with headquarters in 
Seattle. 

William I. Struble (1938) and Richard 
A, Leggett (1939) have been named as- 
sistant actuaries in the accident and group 
department and in the life, actuarial de- 
partment, respectively. Both are Fellows 
in the Society of Actuaries. 


x k * 


Union Mutual: The following have been 
named managers in newly established 
agencies: Michael A. Yannett, in the 
business 22 years, in Binghamton, N. Y.; 
Harry M. Smith, C.L.U., in Hartford, 
Conn. and Jrwin B. Halweil (1946) in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


x * *® 


United States Life: Clifford Wong, with 
the company since 1940, has been named 
executive assistant. 


=: = = 


_ World Insurance Company: 4. 8. 
Olson, formerly vice president of the 
Guarantee Mutual, who retired the early 
part of this year following 36 years in 
the business, has been appointed agency 
vice president. 


SAILORS' WELFARE PLAN 


HE most comprehensive wel- 
fare plan in the Maritime In- 
dustry, providing $100,000,000 of 
Group Life Insurance plus in-hos- 
pital disability benefits for 40,000 
seamen, was announced in January. 
The Welfare Plan, which will be 
under the supervision of an equal 
number of employer and union trus- 
tees, is entirely financed by employer 
contributions equal to 25¢ per day 
for each man on the payroll of the 
97 steamship companies who are par- 
ticipating in the program. Benefits 
of the program will be retroactive to 
January 1, 1951. Employer contri- 
butions have accumulated since Au- 
gust 1, 1950, and the Welfare Plan 
has a reserve of $517,099.88 as of 
January 23, 1951. 


Background and Benefits 


Martin E. Segal and Company 
and Mark Kormes, consultants who 
prepared the technical and actuarial 
data which served as a basis for the 
benefit program, stated that the an- 
nual gross premiums to be paid to 


the insurance company will be 
$882,420. Mr. Segal said that the 
insurance company will return ap- 
proximately 94% of the premiums 
paid in benefits and dividends, and 
that only 6% will be kept by the 
insurance company for all of the 
company’s expenses. 

Each insured seaman will receive 
an insurance policy providing $2,500) 
of Group Life Insurance, $2,500 of 
Accidental Death and Dismembe: 
ment Insurance, and $15 per week 
for in-hospital disability benefits. 
These disability benefits are payable 
for periods up to thirteen weeks for 
each disability. Death benefits will 
be paid in the event of death for any 
cause whatsoever, except that deaths 
due to war risk will be covered by 
Seamen’s War Risk Insurance. Spe- 
cial arrangements have been made 
to continue the benefits of seamen 
for periods of at least six months 
during unemployment. This is an 
especially important provision in the 
Maritime Industry where employ- 
ment is frequently sporadic. 

It is expected that as finances 
and circumstances permit, the bene- 
fits of the program will be increased. 





“Three years have 
passed quickly as a 
Minnesota Mutualite 
but their thrills and 
pleasures will be long 
remembered. 

“After four years of 
school work, the last 
two as a school prin- 
cipal, and serving 
Uncle Sam for four 
years, Herb decided 
that he wanted to try 
his hand at selling. A 
career with The Min- 
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nesota Mutual looked like the ‘tailor-made’ position he’d been seeking! 
“Herb started right out with a bang and each sale he made was further 
encouragement to do even a better job. With the wonderful Organized Sales 
Plan and the Success-O-Graph he finds selling a fine vocation. When we 
picked The Minnesota Mutual we really found the ‘highway to happiness’!”’ 
If you want to know how Herbert Diggs does it, write for 


information. No obligation, of course. 


‘Zee MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 


Organized 1880 


Best’s Life News 
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Report to Metropolitan Policyholders for 1950 


ANOTHER YEAR OF OUTSTANDING SERVICE 


HERE COULD BE no better summary of the 
T heswepetien Life Insurance Company’s 
activities and achievements during 1950 than 
the following message with which President 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr. opens the Company’s 
Annual Report to Policyholders. 

“You have every reason to be pleased with 
the results of the operation of Metropolitan 
in 1950. 

“The major test of a Life insurance com- 
pany’s value to the public is in the payment 
of benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries 


and in the increase of the insurance protec- 
tion which the company affords them. New 
high records in each respect were made in 1950. 


“Metropolitan has been able to maintain 
this year, with minor modifications, the pre- 
vailing dividend scales. The Company has 
also made appropriate additions to surplus 
funds and contingency reserves held for the 
protection of policyholders. This means that, 
with very few exceptions, individual policy- 
holders’ dividends will be equal to, or greater 
than, the dividends paid last year. It is gratify- 


ing to report that, notwithstanding increased 
costs due to inflationary trends which have 
affected every business and every individual, 
Metropolitan has thus continued its low cost 
record.”’ 


Whether or not you are a policyholder in 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
you will find the 1950 “Annual Report to 
Policyholders” interesting and informative. 
If you would like to have this booklet, sim- 
ply fill in and mail the coupon below. A copy 
will be sent to you without charge. 





Payments to policyholders and their beneficiaries . . 
—the greatest sum ever paid in benefits in any one year by the 


Company. 


During 1950 the ownership of Metropolitan Life insurance was 
increased by a record amount of $3,725,000,000. 


High Lights 


. $837,000,000 


The total in force was $45,425,000,000 on the lives of 33,150,000 
persons—$21,930,000,000 was Ordinary; $10,464,000,000 was In- 


dustrial; and $13,031,000,000 was Group. 


was 3.07%. 


After deducting investment expense, the net rate of interest earned 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND OBLIGATIONS... DECEMBER 31, 1950 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York.) 


ASSETS IN THE COMPANY'S POSSESSION 


Bonds 


$7,563,030,021.20 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 
Statutory Policy Reserves 








'$2,868,782,497.44 
211,012,588.10 


U. S. Government 
Canadian Government 


Provincial and Municipal 67,643,429.06 
Railroad $28,591,344.71 
Public Utility . . 1,369,897,129.54 
Industrial and Miscellaneous ° 2,396,007 960.42 
Bonds of the C ompany’s ee develop- 

ment corporations - 121,095,071.93 


All but $7,452,502.72 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 


Mortgage Loans on Urban Properties “ 
Mortgage Loans on Farms . ‘ 


Loanson Policies . . . 
Made to policyholders on the security of their policies. 


'$1,368,405,298.20 
125,774,985.58 


Real Estate (after decrease by ee: of $14,000,000.00 

in the aggregate) . 

Housing projects and other ‘real estate ac- 
quired for investment . 

Properties for Company use 

Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage in- 
debtedness (of which $5,149,699.81 is 
under contract of sale) . . . 


Cash and Bank Deposits ° 

Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection . 

Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. 
TOTAL ASSETS 


228,599,995.17 
41,516,517.97 


28,407,945.42 


. . . . . . 


161,909,397.72 


1,494,180,283.78 


423,056,767.55 


284,524,458.56 


+ $10,338,071,651.68 


This amount, which is determined in in accordance with legal re- 
quirements, together with future premiums and reserve inter- 
est, is necessary to assure payment of all future policy benefits. 

Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company 
Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endowments, and 
other payments, and dividends—left with the Company by 
beneficiaries and policyholders to be paid to them in future 
years. 

Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders . 
Set aside for payment in 1951 to those policyholders ‘eligible 
to receive them. 

Policy Claims Currently Outstanding . . 
Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims that 
have occurred but have not yet been reported to the Company. 

Other Policy Obligations . 
Including premiums received in advance, special r reserves : for 
mortality and morbidity fluctuations. 

Taxes Accrued (Payable in 1951) 

Contingency Reserve for Mortgage beans 

All Other Obligations ° 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS .. . 


SURPLUS FUNDS 


179,412,703.97 Special Surplus Funds . . . $115,389,000.00 
150,252,553.13 Unassigned Funds (Surplus) - 506,736,713.37 
e 81,705,465.77 


TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


$8,783,541,759.00 


575,626,718.00 


172,477,246.00 
41,962,052.40 
68,842,135.82 


38,016,113.00 
10,000,000.00 
25,479,914.09 


$9,715,945,938.31 


622,125,713.37 


. $10,338,071,651.68 


NOTE—Assets amounting to $485,501,548.28 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 
In the Annual Statement filed with the Massachusetts Insurance Department, Statutory Policy Reserves are $8,783,606,754.00. Policy Claims 
Currently Outstanding are $41,962,052.40, and All Other Obligations are $25,414,919.09. 


COPYRIGHT 1951—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Home OrrFice: 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York 10, N. Y. 


PaciFic Coast Heap Orrick; 600 STOCKTON STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, Ca, 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me acopy of your Aanual Report to Policyholders for 1950. 


NAME 






































A SPECIALIST COMPANY 


With a Reputation of Integrity 


PROVIDING FACILITIES PROVIDING COVERAGE 
... for Life Agents Without Complete AND PROTECTION... for In- 
A&H or Hospital Contracts dividuals, Families and Small Groups 









CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE 


Maximum Insurance Values for 
HOSPITAL, SURGICAL AND MEDICAL CARE 


Added feature policies for Individuals, Families, Small 
Groups and Those Not Eligible for Standard Group Coverage 





BY SPECIALIZING, By specializing in Hospital—Surgical 
American Health OFFERS — Medical Expense policies, American 
Health is able to provide the agent coverage 

% Prompt emergency’ claim service and service equal in caliber and dignity to 


his finest life company connections. 
* Full cooperation with local hospitals, 


physicians and medical societies AMERICAN HEALTH agents are equipped 
to do their jobs right. They build good- 

* Policies without the usual exclusion iI] d tished —a 4 
a OT RO will and satisfied policyholders . . . avoi 


complaints, misunderstandings and policy- 


* Complete coverage designed to meet owner dissatisfaction 


local needs in each community 
AMERICAN HEALTH INSURANCE CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











Inquiries invited from licensed agents 


4] 
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TWO YOUNG PEOPLE join their 
lives together. They buy a home. They 
raise a family. 


A man with an idea borrows capital. 
He starts a business. It succeeds. 


A boy goes to college. He becomes a 
doctor, lawyer, teacher, engineer, or 
businessman. 


That’s faith—American style—in ac- 
tion. Faith in self, in country, in the 
future. Faith translated into terms of 
effort, energy, and enterprise. 


Here at the Provident Mutual we see that 
kind of faith in action. Millions of dollars 
invested in life insurance every year are part 
of it. They form the sound, basic pattern 
that helps to make dreams come true. For 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PROVIDENT 


MUTUAL LIFE 
PHILADELPHIA 








beyond the immediate family protection these 
insurance dollars provide, they go on to 
strengthen our whole economy — building 
new industries, expanding old ones, helping 
to stimulate the huge production program 
on which the future of the nation rests. 


Because we, too, have faith. and take a 
special pride in seeing it justified, we are 
happy to report the past year’s accomplish- 
ments of Provident Mutual. During 1950, 
our insurance in force increased to a new 
high of $1,398,600.000. New insurance paid 
for totaled $114.486.000, an increase of 20 
per cent over 1949, and our total assets 
reached an all-time high of $650,228,000. 


We think this evidence of practical plan- 
ning on the part of so many people is the 
clearest proof that American faith in the 
future of the individual and of the nation 
works out because it’s faith in action. 


M. ALBERT LINTON, President 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


86:4 ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


As of December 31, 1950 





ASSETS 

U. S. Government Bonds . $148,813,890.30 
Other bonds 2 . . . 300,112,270.04 
Mortgages on realestate § 124,007,924.41 
Se 78, 466,250.08 
Loans on policies 22,280,718.21 
Realestate . 6,951,672.35 
Cash on hand and. in banks —5,813,961.40 
Accrued interest 4,118,971.47 
Overdue interest 288 694 60 
Deferred and uncollected 

net premiums, ete. 6,373,403.98 


Total admitted assets $650,227, 757.68 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve fer policies and 


supplementary contracts $566,61 1,869.05 
Dividends left with company 19,115,287.32 
Dividends set aside for dis- 

tribution in 1951 . .  5,487,000.08 
Premiums paid in advance § —-7,6 15,735.38 
Policy claims. . . . 1,747,821.97 
Estimated taxes accrued, 

payable in 1951 . 1,682,682.28 
Miscellaneous liabilities . | 4,523,025.47 
Total liabilities . . . $606,702,540.83 
Special reserve . . . 5,706,006.08 
Contingency reserve 37,818,120.85 

‘ qumanbaniiaadeion 
ets mt 5650, 227,157.68 


A copy of the Company’s Annual 
Report, including a list of bonds 
and stocks, will gladly be sent on 
request. 
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For April, 1951 


“Ever notice how they praise a young man — call him smart, aggressive, 





independent, a ‘live wire’? Let him put a lot of years behind him, and 
the same traits become ‘cantankerous.’ Well — I figure it’s just plain 
unnatural for a fellow like me — who's run his own life for half a 
century to play second fiddle to young folks with young ways. If the 
grandchildren get in my hair, I go back to my own place. If cold winds 
become disagreeable, I go and fish in the sun. Thanks to luck, hard 
work and a persistent life insurance salesman with a smart Retirement 
Insurance Plan — I can afford to be cantankerous. Funny thing, too 


... my kids seem to /ike me that way!” 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, | CONNECTICUT 
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Selective... Dependable... Prompt... Convenient 


ease, 


ogi 






Do DLINSURANCE 
-\\ LAW REPORTS 


| @ There are individual units of the CCH 
| INSURANCE LAW REPORTS for the 


\ insurance spheres of widest interest. 


Each selective unit covers the new de- 
cisions from all higher jurisdictions in its 


own particular province. 


see 


\\ For selective reporting of new insurance 
\ cases, to get the latest decision first, de- 
Apend upon this different, faster, authorita- 


tive reporter. 


Write for Complete Details 
COMMERCE, CLEARING; HOUSE, 


q 
[ee te) 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


Cricaco 1 New York 18 WASHINGTON 4 
214 N. MICHIGAN Ave. S22 Firtn Ave, 1329 E Stacer. N.W. 
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You Must Try to see her as they do who have crossed an 
ocean to find her: rising from the sea and tall against 
the sky. 


Then you will know why it is not strange to love, with an 
ardor beyond words, a two-hundred-ton woman of copper, 
a woman named Liberty. 


There are other statues in the world—there are the marble 
women of the museums—and many are made with 

greater art. But when have you ever seen in a museum 

an old man with the whip-scars of tyranny on his back, 
looking at a statue with tears in his eyes and his head 
bowed in thanksgiving? 

When have you seen another statue which the kids from 
their schoolrooms come to visit, clambering wide-eyed 
through the vast open heart of her, learning the shape and 
comeliness of this shining thing they own named Liberty? 


Where can you find another country where Liberty 
Stands bright and pleasant at the door, saying: 


FD 


29 





Where she ts, there is home 


“If you believe in me, come in and be one of us?” 


Long before the people of France gave us her image 

in metal, she was here in spirit, her light already in the door. 
She had come in storm-tossed vessels like the Mayflower, 
in sailing packets heavy with ice, in iron steamers caked 
with rust. Sometimes by first-class and sometimes by 
steerage she came, sometimes in silks, sometimes in rags. 
But always she came in the hearts of the bold and hardy 
ones in every land, those who dared to choose freedom, 
those who could leave their settled ways and say: 
“Where she is, there is my home.” 


Yes, you must see her as they do who have crossed an 
ocean to find her. Then you will know how young and fine 
she is, how rare in the world, how hard to win. 


And you will know why we must always act in such a way 
as to make her feel at home with us . . . this spirit of liberty 
so precious to us all. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


























Increase 


A Decade of Rapid Growth 


In the ten years just ended Washington National experienced 
a sound and healthy, but rapid, growth. In assets, life insur- 
ance in force and premium income the company is now about 
three times the size it was a decade ago. 


Assets 
1950 $134,378,332 
1940 46,922,173 


$ 87,456,159 


Life Ins. in Force Premium Income 


$659,541,305 $41,281,682 
225,392,617 


12,539,026 


$434,148,688 $28,742,656 








th : . 
GO Annual Financial Statement 
DECEMBER 31, 1950 


ASSETS 


Cash in Office and Banks ........ $ 
United States Government Securi- 
GEES ccccccccccccccccceccescteos 
F. H. ‘A. Insured and V. A. 
Guaranteed Mortgage Loans ... 
Other First Mortgages on Real 
OE ns he ere 


State, County and Municipal 
RN ins id wad Gkks Si enikd hie 1,059,446.96 
Canadian and Australian Bonds .. _1,198,913.92 
ON ES ee ere 2,411,119.43 
Public Utility Bonds ............ 20,319,169.18 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 
RS Re ee 1,762,215.71 
Common and Preferred Stocks ...—_:1,573,285.00 
EE er eee 6,727,925.62 
Home Office and Branch Office 
PES eer 1,464,215.19 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract 
and Collateral Loans .......... 221,886.98 
Accrued Interest, Premiums in 
Course of Collection and Net 
Deferred Premiums .......... 2,941,995.84 
WE atg ha ktaenw ds accies $134,378,332.90 


Per Cent 


2,644,916.67 
27,827,862.21 
36,309,433.76 


27,915,946.43 


1.97 


20.71 





100.00 


RESERVES AND OTHER LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserves to Protect Policy 
NINE Sixth 55.08 Sic banc hessanaeeamaie $ 96,369,279.21 


Death Claims Due and Unpaid .......... None 
Reserves for Unreported Claims and 
Claims with Incomplete Proofs ........ 3,859,143.44 


Expenses and Taxes Payable in 1951 .... 
Advance Premiums and Trust Funds .... 
RD Dee EARIED vs o os gi cccacscccss 


2,639,308.42 
1,972,715.90 
1,775,769.38 
1,000,000.00 


PI oni disc cvnceverdeier $107,616,216.35 


Excess Security To PoLticyOwNeERS 


EN ee eee gore $ 7,500,000.00 

Ee ee 13,762,116.55 

Reserve for Contingencies 5,500,000.00 26,762,116.55 
GM, Site caadncdccnentescascnaws $134,378,332.90 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE $659,541,305.00 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 


R. J. WETTERLUND, President 


G. P. KENDALL, Secretary 
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Production goes up . . . with the Royal Electric 
Typewriter. Inevitably typing costs come down. 

Heavy-duty routine work is delivered with remarkable 
speed and economy. And for specialized jobs, the Royal 
Electric can supply as many as 20 carbon copies. 
Management’s letters sparkle with a crisp clarity that 
does credit to them . . . and to the firm. 

Whether the Royal graces the front office or does 
yeoman service in the typing center, it raises morale. 
For operators find that their tension and fatigue are 
banished by its well-nigh effortless operation. 


Here’s important news! On the Royal Electric the 
controls are in the same positions as on Royal Standard 


QYAL accra 


Made by the World’s Largest 
Manufacturer of Typewriters 


STANDARD 


“Touch Control” and “Magic” are registered trade-marks o7 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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Can the Royal Electric help you 
cut operating costs? 


Typewriters. Operators are on familiar ground. The 
problem of a time-consuming “change-over” has been 
eliminated by the Royal Electric. 


Exclusive “Touch Control” allows the operator to 
adjust the touch to give her the “feel” she prefers. And 
“Magic” Margin permits instant, automatic margin 
setting. These are exclusive Royal Electric features! 

Let us demonstrate the efficiency of the Royal Electric 
in your office. Ask your secretary to send in the coupon 
today. 





Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. 26 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


I would like a copy of the brochure, “Picture of Progress,” 
describing the Royal Electric. 
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"ELECTRONIC 
Accounting 
is Working 


for Business 





By combining the flexibility of punched cards with the ver- 
satility of electronic tubes, IBM Accounting has developed 
more speed ... greater ability to do the complete accounting 
job. Now it turns out regular work faster . . . prepares re- 
ports, records, and analyses never before available . . . quickly 
and economically. 


Experience has shown thousands of businessmen that IBM 
Punched Card Accounting is the best way to process account: 
ing data ... to produce the day-to-day records that business re- 
quires. IBM’s combination of electronic accounting machines 
and punched cards brings the advantages of both to ever 
industry, whether it be banking, brokerage, distribution, in- 
surance, meat packing, petroleum, railroad, or any other. 


One of IBM’s electronic machines is the Electronic Calcu- 
lating Punch, pictured above. The continuous practical ap- 
plication of electronics to quantity-produced IBM machines 
is resulting in reduced costs to business . . . better service 
and better products. . 


IBM INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 








590 Madison Avenue, New York 22,N. Y. 
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A TYPICAL REMINGTON RAND PUNCHED-CARD INSTALLATION 


We get high-speed premi 


rr /// 


--. with punched-card machines you can rent—or buy 
—from Remington Rand. Imagine a premium notice 
and a stub receipt (both of them originals) which auto- 
matically show any loan interest due or dividend payable 
and the net amount due—produced and addressed at 
high speed from a single punched card. 

Suppose the same notice automatically showed all 
accumulated dividends and interest, all paid-up addi- 
tional insurance. 

Visualize, if you can, handling all types of special 
premiums, such as disability or pension trust, in the same 
automatic routine. 

Picture a centralized file for all of your premium 
records, regardless of mode or policy type—with only 31 
places to file instead of hundreds, and with the master- 
file sequence never disturbed. 

Yes, such things do exist and with a big saving in 
clerical costs for Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company. 

This new automatic premium billing method, three 
years in development, was made possible by the 90- 
column capacity of the Remington Rand punched card 








m billing 
ts Automati.! 


and by the amazing versatility of Remington Rand 
punched-card machines... which NwNL also uses for 
agency statistics, valuation of reserves, mortgage loan 
accounting, agency commissions, insurance-in-force and 
other reports. 





FREE to interested executives—the full 
story, with flow charts and forms, of 
the new automatic billing method that 
will save NwNL at least 20% in clerical 
cost. Write for Booklet TM 736, Man- 
agement Controls Reference Library, 
Room 1030, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


* Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


Po Pepe 





To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 














No. No. 

No. No. 

No. No. 

No. No. 
Other 








Firm Name 
Attention of 
Position 
Firm Address 
City 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. Addressing 

33. Checkwriting 

34. Dictating 

35. Intercommunication 
36. Staplin 

37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 

44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
5 


0. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 

52. Cabinets 

53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 

54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 

57. Safes 

89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 

59. Tables 

60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 

119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
124. Thin (Copy) 


SERVICES 


62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 

63. Fire Protection 

64. Office Planning 

115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

66. Sales Incentives 

128. Salvage Services 

125. Truck Alarm Systems 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
72. Loose Leaf Books & 

Systems 

73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
78. Pencil Sharpeners 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


82. Cleaning Material 
83. Copyholders 

85. Justifier 

86. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. Accident Diagraming 

132. Advertising Blotters 

116. Advertising Specialties 

103. Birthday Cards 

130. Building Evaluation 

117. Display Material 

97. Fire Extinguishers 

98. First Aid Kits 

104. Greeting Cards 

99. Leather Goods 

114. Policy Wallets 

100. Promotional Gifts 

107. Recording Door Lock 

126. Short Rate Calculators 

101. Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 
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PICTURE 


of the solid progress 
made last year by 


Northwestern 


Mutual 


= 


POSTSCRIPT 


on the special 
record set by 
Northwestern Mutual 


agents 














1950 FACTS IN BRIEF 


from the 93rd Annual Report to Policyholders of 


te NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


1950 
(Millions) 


The Company’s Income. . . $365.6 (63% from premiums, 24% 
from investments, 13% 


from other sources) 


Benefits Paid and Credited 319.7 (Paid beneficiaries and pol- 
icyholders; credited pol- 
icy and other legal reserves 
for future benefits) 


Cost of Operations, Includ- (Home Office operating and 


eer rere investment expenses, 
commissions, fees, taxes) 
Credited to Contingency (1950 figure includes $2.1 
NS eae 10.9 millions from 1949 tax 
reserve) 
Contingency Reserves..... 167.5 (Improving the ratiotototal 
liabilities) 
Set Aside For Dividends.. 39.4 (Continuing 1950 scale) 
New Insurance........... 454.8 (A record average of $6,729 
per policy) 
(Billions) 
Total in Force........... 6.3 (Exceeding 1949 by 5%) 
0 es Na So ba be 2.6 (Exceeding 1949 by 6%) 


Net Interest Rate Earned .3.15% (Continuing gradual im- 
provement from 3.01% 


in 1947) 


These and other facts are presented and interpreted for policyholders in the Annual 


1949 
(Millions) 


7.5 
156.5 
38.2 


410.3 
(Billions) 
6.0 


2.4 


3.13% 


Report now being mailed to them. You're welcome to a copy on request. 
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@ Total insurance in force in all life insurance 


companies combined is $228 billion on 83 


million 


lives—or an average of $2747 of life insurance 


protection. 


Contrast this figure with the new record made 
_by Northwestern Mutual agents. The average size 
of policy in this company is now $4466. And for 
new business, the all-time record average set this 


past year was $6729 per policy! 


These figures speak eloquently for the calibre of 
agents which Northwestern Mutual attracts —and 
for the significant advantages which this company 
enables them to offer to their policyholders. 
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Norman Barnes & Com exebeye 
111 W. Monroe St.. Chicago 3, JU. (nail ¢- 1920 














